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JUNE MEETING 

THE Stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th 
instant, at three o'clock, p.m., the President, Mr. 
Lodge, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Librarian reported the following accessions: 

From Vincent Y. Bowditch, a volume containing The Latimer 
Journaly 1842-43, and letters, posters and clippings, kept by 
his father, Dr. Henry Ingersoll Bowditch.^ 

From Winslow Dwight, of Cambridge, by deposit, the Dwight 
Collection gathered by his late father, Richard Henry Winslow 
Dwight. The papers date from colonial days in Massachusetts 
and relate to the Dwight family, to the western part of the 
State, and to the Williams family, closely connected with the 
founding of Williams College. 

From Miss Lucy Houghton Eaton, of Boston, the manuscript 
journal kept by her father, Joseph Dowding Bass Eaton, of a 
journey from New York to Boston in 1823; a Bible, 1578, once 
owned by Capt. Alden Bass; and a Boston City Medal awarded 
to Miss Eaton when a pupil in the Bowdoin School, i860. 

From Dr. J. Collins Warren, papers from the estate of Mrs. 
Gardiner Howland Shaw. 

From Henry J. Bowen, a letter of L. Trescott, Hackensack, 
Sept. 9, 1 78 1, and a Massachusetts Province Tax Warrant, 
March 22, 1 731 [-32], signed by Jeremiah Allen. 

From Frederic Amory, papers describing the Faneuil and 
Vassall mansions on Cotton Hill, Boston, 1896 and 1870. 

From Mrs. Frederic C. Shattuck, account and letter books 
of Thomas Lee, Jr., Boston, 1800-1845. 

From Miss Clara Bertha Dobson, of Ipswich, by gift and 
deposit, manuscript volumes kept by her grandfather, Lemuel 
Shattuck, historian of Concord, Mass. 

By purchase, the oath of allegiance signed by Wait Winthrop 
in 1 701; and two commissions issued by the major part of the 
Council of Massachusetts, 1776, to Eliphalet Cary as Major in 
the third regiment, Plymouth County, February 14, 1776, and 
to Elias Jacobs, as 2d Lieut., in the first regiment, York County, 
June 25, 1776. 

1 Proceedings, LVi. 170. 
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The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following accessions: 

From the estate of Miss Edith Andrew, by bequest, an old- 
fashioned tall clock, bearing on its face the name of Nathaniel 
MuUiken, Lexington, given to Gov. John A. Andrew on Dec. 25, 
1864, by Oakes Ames and twenty- three other persons; also a 
bust, in marble, of Governor Andrew, by Thomas Ridgeway 
Gould, 1864. 

From James B. Wilbur, a Corresponding Member, two indented 
bills of the Colony of New York, of the first issue. May 31, 1709, 
signed by Robert Walter, John De Peyster, and Robert Lurting. 

From the estate of Pelham Winslow Warren, New York, two 
mourning rings made in 1763, inscribed " J. Gray. Ob. 17. Sep. 
1763. M6B "; and "M. Gray Ob. s Nou. 1763. M 33." 

From Miss Margaret B. Slade, of Chestnut Hill, a photograph, 
framed, of Col. Henry Bromfield (1727-1820), from a portrait 
painted by Samuel Finley Breese Morse, in 1818. 

From the estate of Mrs. Gardiner Howland Shaw, engravings 
of Rev. Charles Follen, and Mrs. Eliza Lee Follen; and nineteen 
Mexican and Peruvian dollars. 

From Miss Sophia A. Underwood, an engraving of Washington 
with a family group, copyrighted by L. P. Rossiter and Louis R. 
Mignot, New York, 1863, bearing the signature of Thomas Oldham 
Barlow; also a lithograph of the Columbus Caravels, 1893, from 
a sketch by W. L. Hudson. 

From T. Julien Silsby, the medallic badge of the Congress of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, Nashville, 1923. 

From Mrs. John Torrey Linzee, by deposit, the sea-chest which 
belonged to Capt. John Linzee, of the British Sloop-of-War Falcon, 
which took part in the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

From Capt. T. G. Frothingham, a photograph of the United 
States iron-clad steamship Roanoke, 1863. 



The Theodore N. Vail Medal 

Mr. NoRCROSS then presented in behalf of the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company two bronze speci- 
mens of the Vail Medal, with the following letter and 
memorandum: 
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Boston (8), Mass., June 9, 1923. 

Dear Sirs: 

The Trustees of the Theodore N. Vail Memorial Fund have 
taken pleasure in complying with your request, received through 
Mr. G. G. S. Perkins, that replicas of the medal granted tele- 
phone employees for noteworthy public service be provided for 
exhibition in your collection of medals. 

Two of these replicas accompany this letter and are presented 
to The Massachusetts Historical Society so that they may be dis- 
played to show the obverse and the reverse of the medal. One of 
these replicas bears the number 263 on its edge and the other 
bears the number 264. On the edge of each replica has been en- 
graved " The Massachusetts Historical Society." 

It has been believed that the Society might wish to know the 
purpose of this medal and the way in which it is awarded, and a 
memorandum is attached that may be found interesting. I am. 
Very sincerely yours, 

E. W. LONGLEY 

Chairman, 
Committee of Award, 
Theodore N. Vail Medals, 

The Massachusetts Historical Society, 
II 54 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Memorandum 

The Vail Medal awards are provided by the Vail Memorial 
Fund, as a memorial to Theodore N. Vail, late President of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, who, at the time 
of his death, April 16, 1920, had long been recognized as one to 
whose leadership in the telephone field was largely due the ex- 
pansion of the Bell System and the development of the art of 
telephony. 

Under the terms of the establishment, bronze, silver and gold 
medals are awarded each year to members of the Bell Telephone 
organization throughout the United States, for acts or services 
which conspicuously illustrate Mr. VaiPs ideals in public service. 

The bronze medals are awarded by Regional Committees, ap- 
pointed from the territory of each Associated Company of the 
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Bell System. Each of these committees designates the members 
of the telephone organization in its own territory to receive these 
medals. 

The awards of gold and silver medals are determined each year 
by a National Committee of Award, which reviews the cases in 
which bronze medals have been awarded, selecting for special 
recognition, without regard to locality, those whose services seem 
to have been of conspicuous excellence or importance. 

The Vail Medal was designed by Adolph A. Weinman of New 
York. The face of the medal bears a characteristic portrait of 
Mr. Vail, while the reverse shows an allegorical group, represent- 
ing Service, supported by Loyalty and Devotion. Around the rim 
are the words " The Vail Medal for Noteworthy Public Service." 

The Vail medals are not awarded merely for acts of heroism 
or for spectacular deeds, although noteworthy heroism often 
characterizes the service performed, nor are they a reward for 
routine faithfulness in the performance of daily tasks. Their pur- 
pose is rather to honor the memory of Theodore N. Vail by special 
recognition of a few of the most conspicuous examples of note- 
worthy service that are daily occurrences among telephone em- 
ployees, and are characteristic of the spirit of telephone service in 
the United States. 

The Editor, for the Corresponding Secretary, who was 
absent, reported the receipt of a letter from M. Henri 
Pirenne, of Ghent, Belgium, accepting his election as an 
Honorary Member of the Society. 

Mr. Lodge read a paper on 



Francis Parkman 

Francis Parkman was born on the i6th of September, 
1823, and this year, therefore, brings the hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth. It seems to me only becoming, and I 
am sure that you will all agree with me, that this Society, of 
which he was an officer and a most eminent member, should 
not permit such an anniversary to pass without notice. This 
must be my excuse for asking your indulgence in addressing 
you briefly today. 

Mr. Parkman died on the 8th of November, 1893. The 
regular meeting of the Society occurred on the following 
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day, when the president, Dr. Ellis, announced the death 
of Mr. Parkman and also informed the Society that he had 
in his possession a sealed letter which Mr. Parkman had 
written to him in 1868. There was no opportunity at that 
regular meeting, coming so immediately after his death, to 
do more, and a special meeting was called on the 21st of 
November which was devoted entirely to the tributes which 
the Society desired to pay to the memory of their distin- 
guished associate. Dr. Ellis then read the letter which Mr. 
Parkman had sent him in 1868, together with the accom- 
panying note; both are printed in full in the Proceedings 
of the Society.^ Other members of the Society made brief 
addresses expressing the grief which all the members of the 
Society felt at Mr. Parkman's death, their sense of his great 
services to history and their admiration of his remarkable 
career. Dr. Holmes read a poem. He was then eighty- 
four years old, and it seems to me one of the best of his 
memorial poems, of which he wrote many. There certainly 
is no touch of age upon it either in form or feeling. In 
referring to the subject of Parkman's history occurs what 
seems to me the really great, often quoted, line: 

The lilies withered where the lion trod. 

The poem also was printed in the Society's Proceedings. 
Then Mr. Martin Brimmer presented a letter which Mr. 
Parkman had written to him, with an accompanying note 
dated November 14, 1888. Some extracts of the letter to 
Mr. Brimmer were printed in the Proceedings in the form of 
footnotes to the letter to Dr. Ellis and in full in Mr. Sedg- 
wick's Francis Parkman in the American Men of Letters. 
The two letters which Mr. Parkman thus left were essen- 
tially the same but somewhat differently framed and worded. 
Both the letter to Dr. Ellis and the letter to Mr. 
Brimmer were written by amanuenses, but the letter to 
Mr. Brimmer was signed by Mr. Parkman in his own 
hand. There was no signature to the Ellis letter. These 
two letters give an account of the physical difficulties under 
which Mr. Parkman labored throughout his life and cover 
the whole period of his historical work. He tells the story 

1 2 Proceedings, vni. 349-369. 
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without complaint of any kind, without a trace of self- 
laudation, but simply as a matter of fact presentation of 
the extraordinary physical impediments which he had been 
obliged to overcome in performing the great work to which 
he had devoted his life. It is a very impressive, a very 
moving story. 

I have alluded to this special meeting because it was not 
without certain dramatic features. Dr. Holmes died within 
the twelvemonth, on the 7th of October, 1894, and the 
poem he then read was probably the last of any importance 
which he wrote. Dr. Ellis died a little more than a year 
after the meeting, on the 20th of December, 1894. He had 
been the life-long friend of Mr. Parkman, for he was himself 
a student 'of all the history of our relations with the North 
American Indians and a recognized authority upon that 
subject. He was very much attached to Mr. Parkman. It 
was at once sad and impressive that both these men, who 
conferred so much luster on the recognition by this Society 
of Mr. Parkman's death, should have survived him barely 
a year. 

Mr. Parkman was a man for whom I had always felt 
personally not only affection but a very deep admiration, 
and my first impression of him when I was a mere boy was 
so vivid, although boys are not very impressionable, that I 
never forgot it. I was less than ten years old at the time 
and I remember seeing, as if it were yesterday, on a brilliant 
winter's day a man coming up Beacon Street, attired in a 
long overcoat, light in color, and with a fur cap on his head. 
In each hand he had a heavy cane and, with the aid of his 
canes, moved with great rapidity, which I suppose is what first 
arrested my attention. At the lower corner of Beacon Street 
and Walnut Street, he suddenly stopped, leaned his back 
against the fence which ran beside the house then, I think, 
occupied by Mr. Robert Mason, and paused. He rested a 
few minutes and then started again on his canes and rushed 
off with the same rapidity. Everything about him was so 
striking that I never forgot it; in fact, I went home and told 
my mother of this gentleman whom I had seen walking with 
canes in that strange way and I asked her who it was. She 
was a contemporary of Mr. Parkman within two years, and 
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she at once said, " Oh, that was Frank Parkman," and then 
she told me, in a way that a boy would understand, how 
much pain he endured from physical disabilities, that he 
was nearly blind, and suffered also in other ways. We 
learn from his letter to Dr. Ellis that, in addition to his 
other troubles in the years from 1851 to i860 he had water 
on the knee, which made any effort to walk very painful, 
and he speaks of 1858 as a period when he was at his worst 
in other directions, worn down with sleeplessness, with 
agonizing pains in his head, bringing with them almost com- 
plete inability to think or write. I suppose that it must 
have been just about this time that I saw him. The vision 
passed, although the memory of it did not fade, but what 
I saw was the courageous, desperate effort on his part to 
get some air and exercise. 

Years elapsed after this boyish impression and when I 
came really to know him after my return from Europe in 
1872 he was much better. He walked normally, he became 
one of the corporation of Harvard College, he was able to 
go about and see his friends, now and then he dined out, 
but not often, for his sleep was still insecure and his eyes 
required the most delicate and constant care. I found on 
nearer view that the striking figure of my boyhood was 
accompanied by a face and look even more striking. All 
Mr. Parkman's features were irregular. Under analysis I 
do not suppose one of them could have justly been praised 
as handsome. Yet I have seldom seen a finer face. What- 
ever the details, the effect was that of beauty; intellect, 
force, character, breeding, distinction, were all there in his 
strongly marked features, and, despite all he had passed 
through, so powerful had been his will that he had no 
expression of suffering nor in the least the look of an 
invalid. My acquaintance with Mr. Parkman began, as did 
that with Mr. Bancroft, and was continued in roses. Both 
were rose-growers and most successful. Mr. Parkman, 
however, carried his pursuit, taken up when he could not 
work at his history, to the perfection of a profession. He 
was one of the men who had the instinct of success and the 
spirit of combat in everything. He not only won prizes 
everywhere with his roses, but he wrote a most excellent 
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book in regard to them and their cultivation. The manner 
in which he dealt with this amusement was very character- 
istic. He pursued the occupation with relentless energy 
until he had made himself complete master of his subject 
and attained the highest degree of excellence. 

From that time forward I saw much of Mr. Parkman and 
talked with him freely about politics and history and the 
affairs of the college. He dined with us occasionally, came 
to see us frequently, and was most kind to my children, who 
thought him the best of companions, for he had the qualities 
which attracted children, although I do not think that side 
of his character was generally appreciated. I happened 
before I left Washington to look over some letters which I 
had from Mr. Parkman at that time and he never failed 
not only to send a pleasant message to my wife but a par- 
ticular message, often of some length, to my youngest boy, 
then a very little boy indeed, with whom he had first struck 
up an acquaintance on the street, I think, and in whom he 
took a great deal of interest. I also think, although I may 
have been mistaken, that if his attraction for children was 
not generally known, the same might be said with some 
truth of his abundant humor, sometimes a little grim but 
always very real and true. He was a perfectly fearless man 
and would set forth unpopular opinions with an entire dis- 
regard of consequences. As he expressed all his views on 
any subject with a most incisive vigor, no one was ever in 
doubt as to what he thought. But the memory which dwells 
with me was of his constant kindness and sympathy gen- 
erously given to a very young man, of the patience with 
which he would listen, the help and advice which he would 
give, and the freedom with which he would discuss all 
subjects, interesting me very much and teaching me more. 

Before I came to know him in this way, I had, as I have 
already said, acquired a great admiration for him. To him 
I dedicated in later years one of my books. In 1895, only 
two years after his death, Theodore Roosevelt and I pub- 
lished a little volume entitled Hero Tales from American 
History. We both had the same feeling in regard to Mr. 
Parkman and we found in him a subject for one of the 
Tales, which I tried to tell in the little sketch of his life 
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which the volume contained. The story was well placed, 
however briefly and inadequately told. One does not look 
usually to the lives of historians and men of letters for 
examples of heroism, and yet if there ever was a heroic life 
it was that of the man who wrote the books which tell the 
story of the great struggle between France and England for 
the control of the American Continent. My remembrance 
of Mr. Parkman, of his friendship and unvarying kindness 
to me, are among the best of the possessions which are 
assured to me by the grim security of the past. 

Now let me pass from the man to the historian. As to 
his works, I agree with my friend, Mr. Rhodes, with whom 
I have often discussed them, that Parkman's history, for 
as he himself says, it is really one connected narration, be- 
longs to that small number of histories which never become 
obsolete, are of the first rank and cannot be superseded. I 
am aware that this may be thought a strong statement, but 
at least I can say that I have weighed my words and, with 
your permission, I shall try to show, if I can, the reasons 
for that opinion and in what group of historians, in what 
illustrious company Mr. Parkman, in my judgment, takes 
his rightful place. I am not unmindful of the discussions 
which have arisen and the distinctions which have been 
attempted between history as a science and history as litera- 
ture, but I confess these discussions and distinctions seem 
to me as futile as the controversy which raged once upon a 
time between realism and romanticism in novels and plays. 
Both are necessary to the highest achievement. Shakespeare 
was a romancer, the most charming and fascinating writer 
of romance conceivable, and yet, in his characters and 
situations, one of the greatest realists who ever lived. The 
material of history is gathered by patient toil, by scholarly 
research, by personal self-sacrifice to a noble purpose. 
Without this carefully collected material, history could not 
be written, but without the touch of literature it would 
never reach the world at large. That magic touch must be 
given by the investigator himself or by the man with the 
literary gift who follows him, for history which is not read 
by men and women generally is wholly useless for the 
highest purpose of its being. To judge and estimate any 
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historian in the large sense, as we wish to do here, we must 
treat his work not upon its research and learning alone but 
as literature and learning combined. 

At the outset we must remember one harsh and only too 
often fulfilled condition which faces every historian. It is 
a depressing fact that very many histories which have 
instructed and delighted the world, as well as the distin- 
guished reputations won by their writers, have been short- 
lived. In a comparatively brief time authors and books 
alike become merely names or, like Hume and Robertson, 
for example, are numbered with the English classics and 
never read. This seems a sharp injustice but it is a con- 
dition of historical work which increases our admiration for 
the courage and unselfishness of those who engage in it, 
whether as writers, investigators, or students. Yet this in- 
justice, this discouragement, is inevitable and for the simple 
reason that men and women desiring to read history seek 
instinctively for the volume last published because therein 
are to be found the most recent fruits of the latest research 
and of the newest discoveries. This is a fate from which 
the great works of the creative imagination, of the poet, 
the dramatist, the novelist, the teller of tales, are wholly 
free. By their own intrinsic merits, if they survive physi- 
cally at all, they live and die and are not affected by the 
revelations of archives or of archaeology. The story of 
Odysseus and the Suitors and the death of the old dog Argos, 
to take one most famous instance, are just as beautiful, 
just as thrilling, just as pathetic today as they were when 
they were recited to listening Greeks three thousand years 
ago. They will perish only with the human race and 
whether we determine from newly-found inscriptions, or 
ornaments, or utensils, or ruins, exactly who the " blue- 
eyed Achaeans '' were, or remain in contented ignorance 
upon that point, matters nothing to the existence or to the 
charm of the Homeric tales. 

It is in this distinction between the work of the creative 
and that of the historic imagination, crowded as the latter 
may be with the piled-up knowledge of the scholar and the 
investigator, that we find the reason for the very small 
number of historians, however eminent, who survive the 
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devouring years in the manner accorded to the writers of 
tales, of poems and of plays. What man has imagined and 
thought and written down on frail leaves or upon the skins 
of animals has triumphed over time and change in larger 
measure than what he actually did in life, even if there was 
someone to record his deeds and name in stone or bronze. 
Diligent, intelligent, unwearying explorations have brought 
to light not only the ruins of Olympia, but there and in 
other places statues and busts of Greek athletes which are 
of inestimable value to art as well as forms of great beauty. 
But the Odes of Pindar in honor of the Olympian, Pythian, 
Isthmian, and Nemean games will tell us more about those 
games and what they meant to the Greek people and what 
the thoughts and feelings of that people may have been 
than all the statues and inscriptions now gathered in 
museums. The one can give us names and show us the 
great art of the sculptors; the other tells us of the men 
themselves, the religion they practiced, and of the people 
who supported and admired them. One was plastic art; 
the other, literature. 

Starting then among the Greeks, and excluding of course 
all memoirs, biographies and autobiographies, who were the 
great historians, whose works, purely and solely as literature 
and without regard either to subject or to the knowledge 
conveyed, must be — I had better say ought to be — read 
in some language by every man and woman who calls him- 
self or herself " well-educated.'' I will not say " liberally 
educated " because that is old fashioned and implies " literae 
humaniores," and the classics, not encouraged at present 
by schools and colleges and universities and other guardians 
of polite learning and of the higher education. I mean 
simply education in the broad and large sense which any- 
one who claims that most desirable qualification should 
possess. 

Personally, I think that there are at least four such his- 
torians who ought to be a part of every education, not be- 
cause their works add to the sum of our knowledge but 
because they are so clearly monuments of pure literature 
that no one who loves letters for their own sake can afford 
to pass them by. So complete is their supremacy in this 
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one aspect that their respective subjects are of quite second- 
ary importance. I shall venture to speak of them briefly 
because in that way I can best bring out the definition 
which I hope to give to Mr. Parkman's place among the 
great historians who have appeared in recorded history. 
The four men then whom I should select are two Greeks, 
one Roman, and one Englishman. 

Herodotu3 first. He has been called the " Father of 
History." He has also been called the " Father of Lies." 
The two descriptions are not necessarily incompatible. 
Less compatible are the accusations brought against him 
of scepticism as to the gods of his own religion on the one 
hand and on the other of being foolishly credulous. There 
is some ground for saying that he was not strictly a historian 
at all but he has held the title too long to be displaced. As 
to his credibility, so much assailed, it has always seemed 
to me that those who jeered had failed to remark the ex- 
treme care with which Herodotus distinguished between 
what he heard and what he knew of his own knowledge. 
Like many others, I suppose, I had noticed in " Euterpe," 
the Egyptian book, his allusion to the Kingdom of the 
Dwarfs, in Africa who dwelt on the banks of a great river 
running, as I recall. East and West. The statement did not 
at once command belief. Then Stanley went through Darkest 
Africa along the Congo and we heard of the " Aruwhimi " 
dwarfs whom he discovered there, hidden away in the 
forests, and it seemed to me that Herodotus on his main 
fact was not such a deceiver after all. But his veracity or 
his credibility, and he had a great deal more of both than 
used to be generally admitted, is not the question. The 
true point has been admirably stated by Mr. Birrell in his 
essay on Johnson. Speaking of Garrick, he says: 

Johnson may have soiled his folios and sneered at his trade, but 
in life Johnson loved Garrick, and in death embalmed his memory 
in a sentence which can only die with the English language: 

" I am disappointed by that stroke of death which has eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations, and impoverished the public stock of harm- 
less pleasure." 

Will it be believed that puny critics have been foimd to quarrel 
with this colossal compliment on the poor pretext of its falsehood? 
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Garrick's death, urge these dullards, could not possibly have 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations, since he had retired from the stage 
months previous to his demise. When will mankind learn that 
literature is one thing, and sworn testimony another? 

Herodotus is certainly not " sworn testimony '' but is pre- 
eminently great literature. Critics often accused him of re- 
peating the chatter of the marketplace. So he has. He tells 
us the gossip which he heard in the street and marketplace 
and gives us the talk of the people, their folklore and 
stories. He tells us also of the sayings of priests and court- 
iers, of soldiers and kings. He describes the country. He 
narrates the popular myths and traditions. He analyzes the 
religion of the people and depicts their manners and customs. 
He was a traveler in strange lands, an observer, shrewd, 
active-minded, intelligent, a man of the world; altogether, 
as we read him, a simple, charming, delightful companion 
whose talk comes to us so pleasantly and in such friendly 
fashion across the centuries. And then, too, there are pas- 
sages touching the heights and depths of feeling, of emotion, 
of aspiration. There is the famous conversation between 
Aristides and Themistocles before the battle of Salamis, when 
the fate of Greece was trembling in the balance. It is hear- 
say, if you like, invention, if you prefer the word, but Aris- 
tides sought out his enemy Themistocles and here is what 
Aristides said, roughly translated: 

ij/jikas (TTOLGik^eiv xpt6v ecrt el kv t€(j^ 
&XXa} Kaipi^ KoX dif Kal kv T(^8e wepl tov 
6k6t€pos iiiJikcav 7rX4co d7a0ci rifv Trar- 
pL5a 'epy&aeraL, — Herodotus, viii. 79. 

" It is becoming at any time and more particularly now 
that we should show which one of us shall best serve our 
country." 

It seems to me very noble and very fine, and I remember 
quoting it once during the dark days of the war. At that 
moment I felt that the words of those great Greeks, if taken 
to heart by lovers of their country and by the defenders of 
freedom and civilization everywhere, might be of more real 
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worth to mankind than even the discovery of a new poison 
gas. 

The other Greek in my short list is of course Thucydides. 
It so chanced that I was prepared for college in Felton's 
Greek reader and the selection from Thucydides was the 
Syracusan Expedition, which I suppose is as difficult Greek 
prose as can be found. It was a long time before the idea 
that Thucydides wrote to torment schoolboys was effaced 
from my mind, but there is no doubt, I think, that the great 
place of Thucydides in the world's literature is unques- 
tioned. His history, including the speeches given in it, 
which do not rest on stenographic reports, is in style, in 
form, in reserve, in construction, one of the masterpieces 
of all literature. 

The Roman historian, again of course, is Tacitus. He 
flourished nearly a century later than the Augustan age, 
in what might be called the Indian Summer of Latin litera- 
ture, the period of Juvenal and Pliny the Younger. It 
cannot be said of Tacitus, as Dr. Mackail has so well said 
of Cicero, that he furnished the foundations of all the liter- 
ary styles of Europe, but, although I have no pretense to 
Latin scholarship, I believe I may venture to assert that 
his style is unlike any other Latin prose style and that it 
is one of the most inimitable and most effective prose styles 
ever written; clear, lucid, powerful, epigrammatic in an 
extraordinary degree, and condensed to a point which would 
seem impossible. The arguments and sentences swiftly 
follow each other, penetrating like a bullet from a modern 
rifle, and yet always with variety and never wearisome. 
The Annals and Histories, both incomplete, give a picture 
of the earlier Caesars. Tacitus has been charged with 
prejudice, bitterness, slander even, but the picture lives and 
glows. The figures of Tacitus, like Rembrandt's wool 
syndics, are not *^ sitting for their portraits"; as John 
LaFarge said, " They are simply there." The " Agricola " 
and the " Germania " are short and, I think, complete. They 
are very different in subject and are both masterpieces. 
The " Germania/' it may be said, is one of the most im- 
portant historic documents we have, for it supplements the 
famous description by Caesar, and these two together are 
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the earliest and the best accounts we possess of the Ger- 
manic tribes as they existed in their forests and morasses 
before they poured out over Europe. But the purely 
historical value of the " Germania " as a contribution to 
knowledge is not needed to make secure the great place of 
Tacitus in the history of literature. 

Thus we come to the fourth on the list — Edward Gibbon. 
A quarter of a century ago the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire was edited by Professor Bury of Cambridge, 
England. We are honored by having the name of Professor 
Bury upon the roll of our corresponding members. He is 
one of the most distinguished of English historians, a recog- 
nized master of the period treated by Gibbon, and himself 
the author of three admirable volumes upon the History of 
the Later Empire. No one can improve upon what he says 
of Gibbon in his introduction to the Decline and Fall: 

That Gibbon is behind date in many details, and in some de- 
partments of importance, simply signifies that we and our fathers 
have not lived in an absolutely incompetent world. But in the 
main things he is still our master, above and beyond " date." It 
is needless to dwell on the obvious qualities which secure to him 
immunity from the common lot of historical writers, — such as the 
bold and certain measure of his progress through the ages; his 
accurate vision, and his tact in managing perspective; his discreet 
reserves of judgment and timely scepticism; the immortal affecta- 
tion of his unique manner. By virtue of these superiorities he 
can defy the danger with which the activity of successors must 
always threaten the worthies of the past. 

I have no thought, even if time would permit, of consider- 
ing, as Professor Bury does so perfectly, the great achieve- 
ment of Gibbon as a historian. It is enough that his work 
stands secure as pure literature. I shall pause only long 
enough to allude to his style, which Professor Bury justly 
speaks of as " unique." Let me take a single example, not 
from the History but from the Autobiography, not forgetting 
that we owe to Gibbon one of the half dozen best autobiog- 
raphies of the Western World. You all know the passage: 

Our immortal Fielding was of a younger branch of the Earls of 
Denbigh, who draw their origin from the Counts of Hapsburgh, 
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the lineal descendants of Ethico, in the seventh Century, Duke of 
Alsace. Far different have been the fortunes of the English and 
German divisions of the family of Hapsburgh. The former, the 
Knights and Sheriffs of Leicestershire, have slowly risen to the 
dignity of a peerage; the latter, the Emperors of Germany, and 
Kings of Spain, have threatened the liberty of the old and invaded 
the treasures of the New World. The successors of Charles the 
Fifth may disdain their humble brethren of England, but the 
Romance of Tom Jones, that exquisite picture of human manners, 
will outlive the palace of the Escurial and the Imperial Eagle of 
the house of Austria. 

There is no disputing the splendor of that style, no possi- 
bility of closing our ears to the stately roll, like that of a 
great organ, of the sentences as they advance to the climax. 
Dean Cross of Yale in his fine biography of Henry Fielding 
has disposed once for all of the pleasing legend of the Haps- 
burg descent of the English Fieldings, but that in no wise 
affects the Gibbonian statement. As Thackeray said, " To 
have your name mentioned by Gibbon is like having it 
written on the dome of St. Peter's. Pilgrims from all the 
world admire and behold it.'' His history looms like a 
great tower on the highway of literature, and none can pass 
along that road and leave it unnoticed or unread. 

I do not forget the mediaeval historians like Villehardouin, 
Froissart, Monstrelet and Joinville. They are all interest- 
ing, all have a certain charm, especially Joinville. But they 
do not in literary art reach the summits attained by the 
four I have mentioned. They fascinate the student, but 
remain unread by a too careless world even when it is 
educated. 

There is one other whose name, following my own per- 
sonal feelings, I should like to add to the four I have already 
given as holding place and fame indelibly inscribed upon 
the roll of purely literary achievement. That is Macaulay. 
I allow for the fact that he was an idol of my youth and 
that the warm light of those early days shines upon him. 
I know well that his History of England is only an episode, 
a fragment of a great work never to be completed. The 
criticisms of his style are familiar. But I have read all 
his writings more than once. They have been companions 
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of many days and hours throughout my life. Only a year 
ago I read the History of England straight through from 
beginning to end. It seems to me now more strongly than 
ever that there is hardly anything in the literature of history 
to compare with the sweep of that great narration; nothing 
that surpasses the vividness and force sustained by wide 
learning in the picture he paints and the story he tells. I 
should place him by the side of Gibbon in the small com- 
pany of the great men of letters who wrote history and 
left monuments of literature never to be overlooked. 

I have dwelt perhaps too long on the great writers who 
have escaped the only too common fate of historians and 
have lived on through the centuries to be read with delight 
as literatures by succeeding generations. But they com- 
mand the approach to the definition I desire to reach, for 
there is another group of historians who have also survived. 
These too are not numerous, although there are more of 
them than of those whom I have just mentioned. This 
group comprises those historians who have combined with 
high literary quality, which is of course essential, a great 
subject, together with a thoroughness of research which 
leaves little for any successor to glean and which cannot 
be affected in the great essentials by any later discoveries. 
It is in this group that Francis Parkman takes his place. 
Of the greatness of his subject, although not always appre- 
ciated or understood, there can be no question. He, prob- 
ably from physical difficulties, published his history in 
detached divisions, but as he himself said they together 
form a connected history of " France in the New World." 
In my younger days it was still the fashion, I think, to 
regard American history as interesting only to Americans 
and the province of antiquaries and local historians. The 
general public felt that lacking the background of the past, 
of memorable places, of the scenes where generations of 
men had lived and struggled and fought, lacking also the 
decoration and the color which necessarily come with the 
stories of kings and courts and nobles of long descent, 
American history could not be very interesting because it 
had been made in a new world, a land of wandering Indian 
tribes, of vast plains, and mountains, of valleys, and forests 
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never touched by man. It was not an unnatural feeling and 
arose from a failure to reflect upon what the history de- 
veloped by emigrants from the old world in this new land 
really meant. The settlements of the French in Canada 
were as early as our own. Their expeditions and their ex- 
plorations were organized by a despotic government and 
they reached from Quebec to the Great Lakes, to the head 
waters of the Ohio, and then further westward to the head 
waters of the Mississippi and down that great river to New 
Orleans. The settlements of the English-speaking people 
on the eastern coast were left to grow up in their own way 
without any settled plans or, indeed, much thought of the 
great wilderness on the edge of which they made their 
farms and built their houses. But the people of the Eng- 
lish speech colonized, became Americans, were independent 
and upheld by no government aid. While the French settle- 
ments remained almost stationary, the English colonies 
rapidly increased. At last, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the struggle between these two contending forces, 
which had been clashing everywhere along the borders, met 
at last in final conflict, and what is comprised in the United 
States and Canada passed finally into the control of the 
English-speaking peoples. It is this mighty struggle for 
the possession of a continent which Francis Parkman nar- 
rated in his history. There could have been no greater 
or more momentous subject. That which was at stake was 
not merely the victory of France or of England. It was 
whether the coming people of the North American continent 
should speak English. It was whether from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and north of the possessions of Spain the 
common law and the institutions of England should prevail 
or the institutions of France and the civil law. It is epic 
in its magnitude and Francis Parkman looked at it and 
treated it fitly and with tireless research as a historian but 
also with the imagination and the understanding of the 
epic poet. Part of his history dealt with the Indians, and 
that covered the control of all the vast region of the United 
States lying between the AUeghanies and the Mississippi. 
This was the question which above all others occupied the 
thoughts and filled the far-seeing vision of Washington. It 
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was the removal of the British from the Western posts 
which led to the Jay treaty. To the control of the con- 
tinent Washington, looking before and after, was ready to 
make great sacrifices. Therefore, Mr. Parkman had to deal 
with the Indians as well as with the French. He was 
peculiarly fitted for the mastery of his subject. He was 
a lover of nature, of the wilderness, of the woods and the 
mountains and the streams. He had lived among the 
Indians, at a terrible cost to his health and strength, but 
he knew and understood them. He was wonderfully 
equipped for his great task. This was only the smaller 
part, however, of his work. The dominant theme was the 
march of the two opposing systems of law and language, 
which were moving together across the continent and on the 
outcome of whose final conflict the fate of a great continent 
depended. Francis Parkman proved himself entirely equal 
to his subject, to the field of history which he had selected, 
and it is hardly possible to give him higher praise than in 
this one sentence. For many years practically blind, never 
able to use his eyes except in the most limited way, crippled 
at times physically by affections of the nerves, a constant 
sufferer from sleeplessness and intense pains in the head, 
he examined difficult manuscripts, toiled through dusty 
archives, amassed material for an almost untouched sub- 
ject, and wrote a great history in many volumes. If he 
had simply cared for his health and borne without com- 
plaint that long disease, his life, those who knew him would 
justly have wondered at and admired such fortitude. But 
he trampled pain and infirmity under foot, performed an 
amount of labor which would have been heavy for the 
strongest, and if ever there was a high and victorious spirit 
it was his. There is no room for the discovery of new 
material sufficient to supplant his story or seriously modify 
his conclusions. It will be no more possible for the future 
historians of the American continent to push Parkman aside 
than it is for new writers on the Roman Empire or the 
early Middle Ages to relegate Gibbon to obscurity or re- 
move him from the lonely height which he occupies with 
Thucydides and Tacitus. So thorough was Parkman's work 
that but little new material exists untouched by him; and his 
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histories have, moreover, the enduring qualities of pre- 
cision, fairness, and dignity, as well as a finished and simple 
style, usually somewhat cold but capable of rising to great 
heights, as in the chapter which describes the victory and 
death of Wolfe and the defeat and death of Montcalm, 
heroic figures both. The literary art seems to me very fine 
and throughout the history of " France in the New World " 
we feel, I think, as one does about Virgil, that the writer 
possesses unfailing distinction and that his work is the work 
of a great gentleman. 

No one can appreciate more than I how inadequate from 
the purely critical point of view what I have said is in 
doing full justice to Francis Parkman both as a historian 
and a man of letters. But as I come to an end, the one 
thought after all that is uppermost in my mind is that gal- 
lant figure winning a great victory over the physical encum- 
brances of his life and bringing a noble achievement not 
only to history, not only to the literature of his beloved 
country, but to the literature of the world as well. 

Halting with feeble step, or bending o'er 
The sweet-breathed roses which he loved so well, 

While through long years his burdening cross he bore. 
From those firm lips no coward accents fell. 

A brave, bright memory! his the stainless shield 

No shame defaces and no envy mars! 
When our far future's record is unsealed. 

His name will shine among its morning stars. 



Mr. Hale spoke on 

Musical and Theatrical Life in a New England 
Village in the Sixties. 

" The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of 
Apollo/' as the Spaniard says in " Love's Labors Lost." 

The title given to this informal talk is in a way mislead- 
ing. There were reasons in this village of the Sixties why 
there was no great interest in music or the theatre. 
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Before the inhabitants cut down some noble elms to make 
a tar sidewalk rigidly straight; before the establishment of 
Smith College brought in a professorial aristocracy, North- 
ampton was delightfully democratic. This was shown in 
town meetings, where the hired man in his smock-frock, a 
man of good English stock whose ancestors had owned their 
farms in Hampshire County for several generations, would 
argue with the lawyer or the clergyman and often worst 
him; where the expressman would be eloquent in asking 
money for Decoration Day. The stone mason walking 
home with the banker would discuss the sermon preached 
that morning and reason of free-will and predestination. 

If there were " social classes " they were formed by the 
various churches. The leading churches in numbers and 
influence were Congregational. The minister of one was 
highly respected in consequence of the report that his 
father, a missionary, had narrowly escaped being devoured 
by cannibals. The minister of the other, a man of an im- 
posing figure on the street or in the high pulpit, took a 
gloomy view of life, though he enjoyed his own sounding 
periods. I remember a sermon he preached on the evil of 
novel-reading. He condemned Dickens for his Chadband 
and Stiggins; there was no religion in Thackeray; Bulwer 
was flagrantly immoral. Yet in private, at the table of a 
parishioner, he would cheerfully consume the baked meats 
and rival Dr. Johnson in his passion for cups of tea. 

Some of the villagers, like Walt Whitman, were ^' pleased 
by the earnest words of the sweating Methodist preacher"; 
some were Baptists — hard-shell, or pedobaptists, I know 
not. There was a little Episcopalian Church. I remember 
my father pointing to it and saying contemptuously: " They 
have flowers there on Easter and evergreens on Christmas." 
Perhaps those most interested in books, art, world-affairs 
attended the small Unitarian Church. They read Emer- 
son; they took foreign reviews; they were prominent in a 
book-club. There was a Roman Catholic Church with a 
worthy priest and a small congregation. In those days there 
were few Irish and French Canadians in the town. 

The Bible entered into the daily speech and colored it. 
Family prayers were the rule. The community was church- 
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going. Sunday was strictly observed. Pleasure horses were 
not used on that day except to take the old or the weak to 
the meeting-house. Sunday schools throve. The men be- 
fore going to church slushed their hair and abundant 
whiskerage with precious ointments. The children wore 
their Sunday best. Women in mourning were shrouded in 
crape. They ate caraway seeds during the sermon. Young 
and old stood during the "long," as well as the short, 
prayer. 

In Florence, which was a part of the town, stood Cosmian 
Hall with a congregation of free-thinking men and women, 
unjustly called " atheists " by the orthodox. Samuel Bowles 
of the Springfield Republican — a newspaper widely read 
in the valley, though many seldom agreed with the editorial 
views — described this gathering as made up of long-haired 
men and short-haired women. I recall a meeting in which 
a red-haired, gaunt keeper of a livery stable opened the 
service by reading Pope's " Universal Prayer." The chief 
speaker on that occasion was Bronson Alcott, who in the 
course of his remarks said that Americans would not really 
be educated, that laborers would not be happy and con- 
tented until every working-man possessed and read the works 
of Plato. 

Saturday night was not observed as it was in some neigh- 
boring villages, where the Lord's Day began at sundown 
Saturday night and ended at sundown on Sunday. Nor 
did the young men and young women indulge in " sitting 
up Saturday night," the species of courtship described by 
Howells in " A Modern Instance." 

There were few really Colonial houses. The older dwell- 
ings were as a rule on the box order, sometimes with a 
hall running through and two rooms on each side. A few 
manufacturers who had made money during the Civil War 
built houses of brick with what they were pleased to call 
Mansard roofs, roofs that also covered a bank or some public 
building. They decorated the front yard with an iron dog 
or deer. " Sanitary plumbing " was found only in a very 
few houses. Where there was a set tub, it was used legiti- 
mately only on Saturday night. On week days it was a 
receptacle for potted plants which could thus be easily 
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watered. Downing's plans for houses influenced some of 
the newly well-to-do, and there were one or two dwellings 
in the " Tudor '' manner. One of the owners dined at six 
o'clock: he was suspected of aristocratic notions. 

The furnishing of these new houses was not often in 
good taste. In the older and less pretentious ones there 
were here and there framed engravings on the walls, clas- 
sical subjects with gods and goddesses, '^ The Regicides at 
Hadley," "The Death Bed of Webster," "Washington 
Irving and his Friends," the series of Cole's "Voyage of 
Life." John Brown's photograph was hung in one house, 
where there was a clothes brush with Henry Clay portrayed 
on the wooden back. A Dutch or German Jew visiting the 
village sold copies in oil of old Dutch and Flemish pictures, 
chiefly interiors. One hall contained a huge reproduction 
of Church's " Niagara." 

There was an excellent Public Library, well stocked with 

standard books which were read. New publications were 

judiciously chosen. There were a few good private libraries. 

If on one shelf were the Notes of the Rev. Albert Barnes 

on the Gospels, on other shelves might be found Montaigne, 

Burton of The Anatomy of Melancholy, Bacon, Sterne, 

Lamb, Thackeray, Hawthorne, Swedenborg, and even Moll 

Flanders, The leading magaziues were taken by many. 

Lossing's Field Book of the Revolution, the Rebellion 

Record and the American Encyclopaedia (in full Russia 

leather) were neighbors of Verplanck's or Hudson's edition 

of Shakespeare. Alexander Smith was regarded as more 

than a promising poet. There were a few volumes of the 

once popular " blue and gold " edition of poets published 

in Boston. The boys read Jacob Abbott''s and Mayne 

Reid's stories, also Beadle's Dime Novels; the girls, the 

"Dottie Dimple" series, and tales by Miss Edgeworth. 

Jane Eyre was not regarded as a fit novel for the young 

or for maiden ladies. 

The physicians for the most part were of the old school. 
Appendicitis was called inflammation of the bowels; pneu- 
monia was known as lung-fever. Water was forbidden 
patients. The leading physician, bearded, wearing miracu- 
lous waistcoats, took snuff, and, driving about in a gig, dis- 
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pensed his pills and powders from a huge leather wallet. 
He had been in London and was fond of beginning a long- 
winded story: ^^ As Sir Benjamin Brodie once said to me," 
no matter whether what Sir Benjamin had said was relevant 
or not to the case. A homoeopathic doctor was respected as 
a man and enjoyed a fair practice. 

Sweetbreads were regarded as offal and were given away 
to those who dared to eat them. English walnuts were con- 
sidered dangerous to health even when sprinkled with salt. 
It was popularly thought that the eating of tomatoes brought 
on cancer. Oysters came to us unshelled and in little kegs. 
Children longed for long sticks of colored candy, gum drops, 
chocolate drops, molasses candy, liquorice drops, and Jack- 
son balls. Spruce gum was chewed; so was tobacco, John 
Anderson's Solace in preference to plug. Fruit of all kinds 
was plentiful. 

The social amusements were simple. Where cards were 
permitted in the household, the games were a most decorous 
whist, double bezique and cribbage. Casino came a little 
later. Backgammon, checkers and chess were approved. 
There were many homes where cards were looked on as the 
DeviPs book. The young played kissing games at parties. 
Copenhagen — how did the game come to have that name? 
— and post-office were favorites. Swains took their girls 
buggy-riding and no harm came of it, even when the 
driver was one-armed. Certain dances were allowed. An 
irascible old gentleman who played a kit taught quadrilles, 
the schottische, and even the polka. There were parents 
who frowned on the waltz. It was not taught until a man 
with a waxed moustache came from a city near by and gave 
lessons. Many parents disapproved his fastidiousness in 
dress, his scented handkerchief and they said he had a dissi- 
pated air. 

There were open bars in eating-houses and one tavern, 
but there was little drunkenness. Strange to say some of 
the more highly educated were the more diligent toss-pots, 
a lawyer or two, an ex-member of Congress, a few gentle- 
men of leisure. The great majority of the inhabitants were 
temperate; some teetotallers, but not fanatical. Cider was 
a common drink. There were two disorderly houses — 
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houses of ill-fame as they were then described — of a very 
low order; one was near the State Asylum for the Insane; 
the other was on the road to Amherst College. There was 
little or no scandal in what might be called society. 

It was not unnatural that in this community there was 
little interest in theatrical shows, except when a visit was 
paid to Boston and New York. In the Sunday School 
library of the " Old " Church was a book, The Way to the 
Pit, showing the evils of theatre-going, with a frontispiece 
picturing the Tempter in the shape of a seedy person with 
a battered stovepipe hat pulling a half-reluctant country 
lad towards the theatre door. Private theatricals were 
allowed: farces by Morton, and comedies by Tom Taylor 
were staged by daring amateurs. At the end of the Civil 
War ^^The Drummer Boy of Shiloh'' was performed so 
effectively that honest townsmen who had been cast as 
Confederate officers and soldiers were Viewed with sus- 
picion, if not cut in the street, when they resumed the 
occupations of this '' so-daily life." Negro minstrels were 
not under the ban. Buckley's Serenaders, and Morris, Pell 
and Trowbridge visited us from Boston, and other com- 
panies were warmly welcomed. Alighting from the train 
the minstrels headed by a band would march up Main 
Street — for Northampton had a Main Street — to the 
Town Hall, a hideous building with turrets and a battle- 
ment. The minstrels, with their wash-leather faces, made 
merry rematks, no doubt at the expense of the gaping 
lookers-on. The day following the performance the jokes, 
songs and sketches were gravely discussed. Jugglers — 
once the Japanese — Bohemian Glass Blowers, Bell Ring- 
ers with " Entertainers," came to the town hall. The great- 
est attraction, however, was John B. Gough, the lecturer, 
whether his subject was " Temperance " or one of a more 
pleasing nature; a far greater attraction than George 
Francis Train, '' that Comical Brown " or the Cardiff Giant. 

Tight rope walkers were applauded though some were 
shocked by the working costume of Mile. Chose or Signora 
Appassionata and therefore refused to see the hat when it 
was passed in the street. 

Circuses were considered by the greater number of 
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parents as immoral shows. Even the spotted horse in the 
ring was considered immoral, and the elephant was viewed 
suspiciously. The circus was taboo. The " dashing eques- 
trienne " was necessarily a shameless hussy. " Look at her 
skirts." The clown was a foul jester. And so these honest 
men and women, proud of their profession and respecting 
themselves, were misunderstood, slandered. No doubt the 
real objection to the visiting circus was the army of camp- 
followers, pickpockets, bullies, swindlers in side shows. 

There were tableaux, fairs, festivals for charitable pur- 
poses. A pronounced brunette maiden lady had been ad- 
mired as Rebecca at the well of lemonade for many years. 

Music was in a way encouraged. Late in the i8th cen- 
tury Moidore, a negro fiddler, was favorably known in 
the neighborhood by his playing for dancing, but in the 
years immediately before the Civil War and during the 
war music was associated chiefly with the churches. The 
choirs in at least three churches were of an unexpectedly 
high order. In one the leading tenor was a furniture 
dealer; the bass, a dentist. There were two native sopranos 
who had more than a local reputation. One of the organ- 
ists, George Kingsley, was a man of indisputable talent, 
who, if he had had greater advantages, would have taken 
a prominent position in this country as composer and player. 
Modest to the point of shyness, he lived away from the 
village, cared for in his old age by an eccentric but devoted 
maiden daughter. Some of his hymn tunes are still to be 
found in the books for choir and congregational use. As 
appropriate music for the text they have not been equalled. 
More or less elaborate anthems were performed. " Before 
Jehovah's Awful Throne " always made a deep impression. 
During the singing of " Plunged in a Gulf of Dark De- 
spair," the minister was so affected that he forgot for the 
moment to chew tobacco. Composers for the church did 
not then hesitate to turn phrases of operatic airs into hymn 
tunes, or use an aria, duet, trio or chorus for sacred words. 
The Prisoners' Chorus from "Fidelio"; the horn quartette 
from the overture to *^ Der Freischuetz " ; the trio from 
" Attila "; the tenor and bass duet from " Martha " were thus 
employed, and many other instances might be cited. On one 
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festival occasion I remember the minister announcing that 
at the end of the service the organist would play the '' Orgy '' 
from "The Huguenots." 

The Sunday School songs were, as a rule, mawkishly 
sentimental or flippantly joyous. At an open grave in the 
Burying Ground, a girl would sing " There's a Light in the 
Window for thee, Brother '' — (or " Sister," according to 
the sex of the dead). In the school the children shouted 
" Marching Along," or '' The Pearly Gates are Open Wide," 
or sobbed out " Sweet Hour of Prayer " and " Shall we 
gather at the River? " 

There was little singing or playing the piano in private 
houses, although there were two or three piano teachers, 
one of whom had actually studied at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory; but there were no musical gatherings, nothing cor- 
responding to the Book Club of the village. A few boys 
and girls took piano lessons. Few concert companies visited 
the place. The arrival of the Temple Quartet with Mrs. 
H. M. Smith, soprano, of Boston, was an event. An en- 
thusiastic lover of music, who kept a boot and shoe shop, 
would occasionally organize a party to hear an oratorio or 
a Theodore Thomas concert in Springfield. 

There was, however, a Choral Union which met for 
rehearsal and gave concerts. Its repertory included the 
Chevalier Neukomm's dull oratorio, '' David," once popular 
in Boston, and Mendelssohn's '' First Walpurgis Night " 
for which the Germania orchestra of Boston was engaged, 
besides glees and part songs. 

And just before the breaking out of the Civil War there 
was a performance of " II Trovatore " by local singers with 
scenery and costumes. This I did not see, but it was said 
to be in some respects unexpectedly amusing. The opera 
was sung in English. 

This was the life in the town on the Connecticut River 
whose natural beauty moved J. G. Holland to the writing 
of " near " poetry. It was an industrious, matter-of-fact, 
temperate, God-fearing community, with parents endeavor- 
ing to bring up their children in the nurture and the admo- 
nition of the Lord; a reasonably intelligent if somewhat 
poker-backed and narrow community, with a sprinkling of 
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the more liberal and more cultured; an old-fashioned com- 
munity — would that there were more of them in the New 
England of today! 

Mr. WoLKiNS spoke on 

Letters of Charles Paxton 

Three original letters of Charles Paxton, written from 
Boston while a member of the American Board of Com- 
missioners of the Customs, are of enough interest perhaps 
to justify adding them to the Society's manuscripts. 

The letters of Charles Paxton were written to George 
Townshend, fourth Viscount Townshend (i 724-1 807), and 
through his brother Charles's influence Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (in residence) from August, 1767, to September, 
1772. They are private communications to a highly-placed 
Englishman, and they are of value for their bearing on the 
customs establishment and measures taken to enforce the 
laws of trade. These letters have not appeared in print, 
and there is no reference to them in the report on the 
Townshend Manuscripts by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission (xi. Pt. 4). Secured within a few weeks 
through a correspondent in London they are now given to 
the Society. 

So little is known of Charles Paxton and his family that 
it will be of interest to collect the scattered references, if 
only to indicate the lines of a more careful study. One 
of his ancestors was in the Royal Navy. Writing in De- 
cember, 1674, to Sir Joseph Williamson, then secretary to 
Lord Arlington at the head of the post office, Pepys informs 
him of a flyboat designed to carry his letters to Surinam, 
which would be followed by two hired ships, one of which 
was the America of London, Roger Packston, master.^ This 
was probably the father of Wentworth Paxton, supposed 
by Charnock to have been a native of New England, who 

1 Catalogue of the Pepysian Manuscripts, 11. 417. The charter party is 
in Cal. state Papers, Am. and West Indies, 1675-1676, 187. The voyage is 
described by Cranfield, lb., 283, 289. The object of the expedition was 
to transport British subjects and their slaves from Surinam to Jamaica. 
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also entered the Royal Navy, becoming in 1694 the com- 
mander of the Newport, a vessel of small size. Of his 
service little is known, but he wearied of waiting for 
recognition and returned to New England. Sewall describes 
how the North Church was much disturbed by an alarm 
from the Castle on July 26, 1696. " Nantasket Beacon 
began. Had order it seems on the sight of 2 great ships 
to fire it, because of the 2 who lately took Capt. Paxton." 
Two British frigates, sent to cruise to the Bay of Fundy, 
became engaged with two French ships of war of fifty guns, 
and after a short engagement and having his topmast shot 
away. Captain Paxton surrendered, his fellow captain, one 
Emes, escaping. Paxton's vessel was the Newport Galley, 
his consort was the Sorlings, and the object of the cruise 
was to intercept and surpise ammunition and supplies for 
the French, which were annually brought from France to 
the St. John's River and adjacent parts.^ Paxton was again 
in Boston under a flag of truce in August bringing intelli- 
gence of the loss of Fort Pemaquid early in that month.^ 

Captain Paxton now left the navy and may have aban- 
doned the sea, settling in Boston. He was a constable of 
the town in 17 10; but beyond attracting the attention of 
the authorities in May, 1721, by having a negro servant 
down with the smallpox,^ his name is not found in the 
records. His life was not wholly without incident, for 
Sewall records on April 9, 1712, how "Capt. Paxton re- 
viles Mr. Jonathan Belchar upon the Parade, calls him 
Rascal, many times, strikes him with his cane: Mr. Dudley 
upon his view fines him 55. He carried it insolently, and 
said. He would do so again. Twas about Noon." * In 
spite of such a temper he held some position, entertaining 
the Lieutenant Governor and going to meet William Dum- 
mer in 171 6. Sewall's reference to "Madame Paxton and 
her daughter Gerrish " is explained by the marriage intention 
of Abigail Paxton of Boston, and Richard Gerrish of " Piscat- 

1 2 Maine Hist. Coll., v. 439, 452. Williamson (i. 643) gives the name 
Paxen. An account of the sea fight is in Cal. State Papers, Am. and West 
Indies, 1696-1697, 224. 

2 Sewall, I. 431. 

3 Boston Records, xni. 81. 
* Sewall, n. 343. 
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tiqua," February 21, 1718-19.^ It is known that the 
wife of Captain Paxton was named Faith and that they 
had at least three children: Susanna, born June 27, 
1702; Roger, born November 13, 1704; and Charles, born 
February 28, 1708^ — the future customs commissioner. 
The Captain was of King's Chapel and on his death in 
1736 he was buried in the Paxton tomb (No. 9) under that 
Chapel.^ 

One of the name and perhaps a connection, Nicholas 
Paxton, was in London, solicitor of the Treasury in 1731,^ 
and a correspondent of Governor Belcher. Young Charles 
Paxton early desired to enter the customs service and the 
Governor gave him his friendly support. Capt. Went- 
worth Paxton, now in greatly reduced circumstances, had 
been in London in 1732, seeking some office and approach- 
ing among others Admiral Charles Wager, but without 
success. Shortly after the father's return to Boston Belcher 
exerted influence for the son in a series of letters to public 
men in England. That to Wager stated: 

This now waits on you per the hands of Mr. Charles Paxton, to 
whom you was so good when I had the honour to see you, at 
Whitehall as to procure him a commission to be Marshal of the 
Court of Vice Admiralty here, which was an act of great goodness 
and kindness in you, and which the father and son have often 
own'd with much gratitude. Since that. Sir, you will remember 
that Captain Paxton (the father) has waited on you at London, 
and per whom I had the honour of your lines, in which you expresst 
your inclination to serve this family if you had opportunity. You 
know Captain Paxton is advanced in years, and that notwithstand- 
ing his being an old officer in the navy, yet cou'd not obtain to 
be upon the half-pay list. But the place you was pleas'd to be- 
stow on the young gentleman has been of late the main support 
of the family, for he is very good and dutifuU to his parents. But 
his Marshal of Admiralty's place is hardly worth £40 sterling a 
year. Mr. Paxton would be glad of some other favour if it may 
be obtained, and therefore comes over on purpose to lay before the 

1 Boston Records, xxvni. 97. 

2 Sabine errs in giving 1704. 

3 Foote, Annals of King's Chapel, n. 618. Hutchinson, Diary and Letters, 
n. 240. 

* Maine Hist. Coll., xi. 125 
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Lords of the Treasury a representation of the reasonableness and 
necessity of a Custom House to be fixt at the port of Plimouth 
about forty miles from this town; and I think it would be so much 
for his Majesty's service as that I have given him my letters to 
Sir Robert Walpole and to the Commissioners of the Customs in 
this affair, and should heartily rejoyce that he might obtain a war- 
rant to be Collector, Surveyor and Searcher of that port, in which, 
as I know you are very capable of serving him, so I am sure Sir 
Charles Wager's candour and humanity will naturally lead him to 
do good to those that are worthy and want it; and I think I may 
assure you, Sir, that this young gentleman will not dishonour any 
respect you show him, and I pray you would give me leave to hope 
for your countenance and assistance to him; and in case he suc- 
ceeds in this matter he proposes to quit his Marshal's place in the 
court of Admiralty, as not consistent with his being a Custom 
House officer.^ 

The prospect of getting the appointment seemed fair, 
for the Treasury officials said they would act upon the 
matter after investigating the conditions. Perhaps hope 
gave to so vague a statement a too favorable meaning, and 
Paxton wrote to Belcher of his " pleasing prospect of suc- 
cess." Belcher also interpreted it as more than likely with 
this result: 

On the receipt of your Letter I sent for the Surveyor General, 
and desir'd him to write to the Commissioners of the Customs at 
London in Favour of an Officer to be fixt at Plymouth, and he 
answered me (I think a little too abruptly) that he would not 
concern himself at all in the Affair, and seem'd to be piqu'd that 
you was seeking it without his knowledge. So I said no more to 
him; I had mentioned this to you e'er now had you not hinted 
coming away with [Captain] Prince, but as you did not, this may 
perhaps find you still in London. So I inclose a Petition made 
to me from the principal Inhabitants of Plymouth, and wish it 
may do you any service.^ 

Nothing came of the Plymouth proposition. While the 
young man was in London banking upon promises of recog- 

1 November 3, 1733. 6 Collections, vi. 401 J See also 400. In the 
Belcher mss. are letters to Brian Fairfax, Thomas Coram, Francis Wilks, 
and his son, Jonathan Belcher, Jr. 

2 Belcher to Paxton, June 10, i734- MS. 
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nition, the collector of customs at Rhode Island died, and 
Governor Belcher at once brought pressure to secure the 
succession to Paxton. It was a place worth f loo sterling 
a year, with perquisites additional. The death in Jamaica 
of Roger Paxton, the eldest of the sons of Wentworth, made 
it more desirable to secure an appointment. It was not 
Charles Paxton who received it and apart from his con- 
nection with King's Chapel, which doubtless was to his 
gain politically, as that was the center of the King's fol- 
lowers, nothing is known of his career until he became 
surveyor of the customs in the port of Boston in 1760 and 
a member of the Customs Commission of 1767, in which 
he attained such an undesirable reputation. Even the fact of 
his marriage is not known, though Capt. Nathaniel Cun- 
ningham, who married a Kilby, spoke of him as his brother- 
in-law. 

The portrait of Charles Paxton, now reproduced for the 
first time, was given to the Society, September 24, 1835, 
by Peter Wainwright, Jr. It had once belonged to Wain- 
wright's grandfather. Rev. Jonathan Mayhew. The artist 
is believed to have been Edward Truman, who is otherwise 
known only by a portrait of Governor Hutchinson, also in 
the Society and coming from the same source. The Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society has a portrait of Charles Paxton, 
marked "J. Cornish Pinxit, 1751," obtained from an un- 
named lady in May, 1814. It is the only known work of this 
artist and being like that in this Society the latter may also 
have been painted by Cornish. 

It only remains to note an incident in the life of Nicholas 
Paxton. A follower of Sir Robert Walpole, he was sum- 
moned before the Secret Committee of 1742, which was 
inquiring into the secret service money in the expectation 
of overthrowing Walpole's influence. Asked about £500 
which he had given seven years before at Lord Limerick's 
election, he refused to answer, as the matter tended to 
accuse himself. Further, he was accountable only to the 
King, on whose warrants the money had been expended. 
The Committee complained to the House, and after a long 
debate Paxton was committed to the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
still refusing, was sent to Newgate. It was shown that in 
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eleven years Paxton had received £94,000, unaccounted for. 
A bill was introduced into the House and passed by a vote 
of 251 to 228, indemnifying all persons who should accuse 
themselves of any crime, provided they but accused Lord 
Orford — Sir Robert Walpole, now Lord Orford. The 
measure was thrown out by the Lords, but Paxton lost his 
place of Solicitor to the Treasury. " I saw him the day 
after he came out of Newgate," wrote Horace Walpole in 
July, 1742; "he came to Chelsea: Lord Fitzwilliam was 
there, and in the height of zeal, took him about the neck 
and kissed him." 

My Lord: — When I left England I was much out of order and 
very low spirited but I soon found great benefit by the Sea air 
and drinking salt water and am now perfectly restored to my 
former good State of health. We had a pleasant passage and ar- 
rived at Boston the sth Novr. and opened our Commission the 
17th. great pains was taken before our arrival to raise a Disturb- 
ance but the better sort of people interposed and prevented it. 
The people are continually taught in the publick papers that they 
are not Oblig'd to Obey the laws of Great Brittan because they 
are not represented in parliament, and since the opposition to 
the Stamp Act there has been a general relaxation of the laws of 
trade. The Officers [are] no way to blame for they have no power 
to Enforce them The Authority of this Government has been 
found to be quite ineffectual and impotent The Government is 
as much in the hands of the people as it was in the time of the 
Stamp Act, and there is still not one single soldier within 250 
Miles of Boston nor a Ship of War in any part of the Province. 
Unless the hands of Govert. are Strengthned I fear that the people 
wont easily be persuaded that Great Brittan is in earnest to Sup- 
port her own laws. The plan already Adopted for the Support of 
Government independent of the people will contribute greatly to 
the Execution of the laws of trade. If the laws of trade are in- 
forced in the Massachusetts Government the other Provinces will 
readily submit — Boston having always taken the lead in trade 
as well as in politicks. I have since my arrival Suffered the in- 
dignity of being burnt in Effigie.^ what will be my fate I dont 
know if this letter should be made publick. I am from inclination 
as well as gratitude attached to Your Lordship in the strongest 
manner and if you did but know the infinite pleasure it would 

1 Walpole (Toynbee), i, 211, 257. ^ Proceedings, lv. 270. 
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give me to have one line from you I am sure you would now and 
then indulge me. I have the honor to be with all possible respect 
and the warmest regard, My Lord, Your Most Faithfull and 
Affectionate Servt. 

Chas Paxton 
Boston 24 Feb 68 
The Rt. Honbl. Lord Vist. Townshend 

[Endorsed] Mr. Paxton dated 24th Febry. Reed. 12 July 1768. 

My Lord: — I did my self the honor to write you a long letter 
the 24th Feby and gave your Lordship an Acct. of the dislike the 
people of this town had taken to the new regulation in trade, 
they were mild at that time in their Objections, but now are very 
outragious and declare that if the Acts upon their application to 
parliament are not repealed, they will put the Governor and the 
Commissioners of the Customs on board a Ship and send them to 
England The Merchants of the first Character in this place openly 
run whole Cargoes of Wines and Molasses &c in defiance of all 
Law and the Custom-house officers, and there is no power in this 
Government to prevent them. Tis the Opinion of wisest Men 
here that unless we have immediately three or four men of war 
and at least one Regiment every thing will be in the greatest con- 
fusion and disorder. I beg your Lordship will be pleased to pre- 
sent my very best and most respectfull Compl to my Lady and 
I have the honor to be with all possible respect and the warmest 
regard, My Lord, Your Most Faithfull and Affectionate 

Chas. Paxton. 
Boston 18 May 1768 
The Rt. Honble Lord Vist. Townshend 

[Endorsed] Mr. Paxton i8th. May Reed. 12. July 1768 

My Lord: — Your Lordship has done me great honor by your 
most Obliging letter of the 17 Feby from Dublin. I cannot avoid 
interesting my self in every thing which concerns your Lordship. 
I rejoice in the happy success of your Administration in Ireland. 
I do so likewise in the prosperity of your Domestick and family 
affairs, and I wish for no greater happiness in this world than to 
repeat the pleasure I received in that agreable variety of delight- 
full entertainments from the Several branches, old and young of 
your Lordship's family. But this is too much I fear, ever to fall 
to my lot again. It is not possible for me to forget my Obliga- 
tions to my Dear deceased Patron.^ If he had lived, the office 
1 Charles Townshend (1725-1767). 
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I owe to his favor would have been easy to me, his death has made 
it a most heavy burden, for I am very sure that if he had lived 
one of my Brethern Mr. Temple ^ would never have dared to set 
himself up in opposition to all the rest of us. To this we owe a 
great part of our misfortunes. He married whilst I was in England, 
into a family, with which he had been at variance. His wives 
father,^ grand father,^ and uncle * were of the Council. He did 
not like changing the place of Surveyor General, in which he had 
no body in America to controul him, for that of Commissioner 
where he had only one voice in five. He seems to have flattered 
himself that by raising a Clamor against the New Board, he 
should be able to demolish it and to Establish himself in his Old 
place. There is no accounting upon any other principle, for the 
conduct of his wives relations who one would think, should natu- 
rally support a constitution which gave him his bread, whereas 
instead of it they have been the most virulent enemies we have 
had in the Province, and his Father-in-law has been the chief 
promoter of all the severe injurious votes, resolves, messages, and 
remonstrances which have been continually making against us. 
Thus whilst we have been exposed to the rage of the populace, 
meerly for doing our duty with all the moderation which the dis- 
ordered state of government requires, he has made himself popu- 
lar and is cried up by the men who have been crying down all the 
rest of the King^s Servants. His friends boast that his connex- 
sions in England will support him notwithstanding. They may be 
mistaken and it is impossible they should not be if Truth finally 
prevails. Hitherto he has had art and management enough to 
suppress it. I wish I could give your Lordship good grounds for 
more favourable sentiments of the people of America than what 
you entertain of the people of England. The Distemper is very 
contagious. Every man seems to think he ought to be at liberty 
to do what he pleases without any restraint from Law, especially 
from Acts of parliament. The merchants in this and the other 
Colonies seem to have taken all government into their hands and 
are combined or confederated to compel Parliament to do what 
they would have them and are perfect Tyrants over all who will 
not approve their measures. The Governor^ being recalled the 

1 John Temple (1732-1798), married Elizabeth Bowdoin, January 20, 

1767. 

2 James Bowdoin (i 726-1 790). 

3 John Erving (i 690-1 786). 

4 James Pitts (i7i2?-i776) and Thomas Flucker (?-i783), both members 
of the Council, both married sisters of James Bowdoin. 

5 Francis Bernard (1711 ?-i779). 
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Lieut- Governor ^ says he is left alone, all his council being of a 
different opinion from him, and his only aim is to preserve the 
province from tumults disorder and confusion untill the parlia- 
ment shall provide for the Support of its own Authority over 
America, which he often says, all Parties must and will unite in, 
for the necessity of it is so apparent that no man can oppose it 
without exposing himself to the censure of the Body of the Nation, 
which has been treated in the most open manner with so much 
defiance and contempt I wish he may not be mistaken. I beg 
leave to Observe to your Lordship that the Colonies seem to be 
much divided. Some of them profess that the repeal of the last 
Duties on paper Glass and painters colours would be satisfactory, 
others, and this particularly, insist that all Revenue Acts shall be 
repealed or they will cease all importation. 

I beg your Lordship would present my very best and most re- 
spectfull Compliments to Lady Townshend,^ whom I intend by 
one of the next Ships humbly to thank for condescending to ac- 
quaint me with the State of your Lordships family, and Also to my 
Lady Dowager ^ whose goodness to me far exceeded any claim 
which I could have, the utmost of which amoxmted to no more 
than a profound reverence for your Lordship and all related to 
you. 

I have the honor to be with all possible respect, My Lord, Your 
Lordships most FaithfuU and Affectionate 

Chas. Paxton. 
Boston 6 Novr. 1769 

I have shewn all the civilities I was capable of to the Officers 
your Lordship recommended to me. Col. Pomeroy * I hope is 
safe arrived in England and Genl. Mackay^ in England fully 
possessed of the State of the Country 

1 Thomas Hutchinson (1711-1780). 

2 Charlotte, only surviving issue of James Compton, Earl of North- 
ampton, in her own right Baroness de Ferrars, married December, 1751, died 
September 14, 1770. 

3 Etheldreda or Audrey (married May 29, 1723, died March 9, 1788), 
daughter of Edward Harrison of Balls Park, Herts, Governor of Madras, 
1711-1720. She was noted for her eccentricities. Jesse, George Selwyn, 
I. 1 60-1. Horace Walpole said she posed as a modern Mater Gracchorum. 
The letters of Horace Walpole, etc. (Toynbee) iv. 320. 

* John Pomeroy, colonel of the 64th regiment that had sailed from 
Boston in July, 1769. Viscount Townshend had been Colonel of the same 
regiment in 1759. Army List for 1770, 119, 224. 

^ Alexander MacKay, at that time a brigadier and colonel of the 65th 
regiment. See Thomas Hutchinson's The History of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, from 1740-1774, etc., London, 1828, 242. Also Diary and 
Letters of Thomas Hutchinson, i. 340, and Army List for 1770, 120, 224. 
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I humbly beg your Lordship would now and then honor me with 
a letter for there is no person upon Earth I have that regard for 
except my sister. 

[Endorsed] Mr. Paxton 6th. Novr. 1769 Received 31st. Deer. 



Mr. Cunningham said: I take pleasure in presenting to 
the Society this manuscript " Receipt Booke " which is some 
180 years old. It is a book of nearly two hundred pages, 
composed entirely of receipts for money and merchandise 
between the years 1740 and 1750, given to the firm of 
Jacob, John & Jacob Wendell, Boston merchants of that 
period. It contains the signatures of many well-known 
persons, as well as of others in varied walks of life. 

There are many cases where sons sign and in each case 
write " for account of my father," as, " John Langdon for 
% of my father Edward Langdon," and " Geo. Cradock, 
Jr., on % of my father," and it is interesting to note an item 
in a newspaper of December, 1759, that " Geo. Cradock is 
appointed Collector of His Majesty's Customs for the Port 
of Boston and that the Custom House is removed to the 
house of John Wendell, Esq." There are sundry receipts 
of shipmasters for wages and disbursements, the same 
names occurring frequently, one of them, and a good signa- 
ture too, being that of Aeneas Mackay, and another running 
through the book was the unusual and rather ominous name 
of Christopher Blackadder. On January 4, 1743, are the 
receipts of Jacob Sheafe, Collector, for the rates for the 
year 1742, of £58-7-4 against John Wendell, and £38-14 — 
against Jacob Wendell, Jr. 

The signatures are of interest in themselves, and also in 
many cases show the amounts paid for vessels or for various 
parcels of merchandise. 

The former ownership of the book is of interest, par- 
ticularly to this Society, as it formed a part of the library 
of James Russell Lowell. After his death it became the prop- 
erty of his granddaughter, Esther Lowell Burnett, wife of my 
cousin, Stanley Cunningham, who gave the book to me, and 
is much pleased to know that I am passing it on to this 
Society. 
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Mr. Ford spoke of the gift from Miss Frances Bowers 
of a long series of letters, chiefly written by her father, 
Charles Bowers of Concord, and a few by other members 
of the family. The interesting features of this collection 
are that the letters are in themselves fine historical material, 
from men who could observe and describe well what they 
saw, and the condition of the letters, which are still folded 
in their original coverings. This latter point enables some 
idea to be formed of the system adopted in the war for 
treating letters from the army. While the regiment was 
in Washington the letters were franked by Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, and the names of S. C. 
Pomeroy, Henry Wilson, G. F. Bailey, and C. H. Van 
Wyck are found, no regard apparently being given to the 
particular State from which the regiment came. Then came 
the use of stamps and finally it was enough to write on 
the envelope " Soldier's Letter " to secure its free delivery. 
This collection numbers more than four hundred and ex- 
tends through the war. Miss Bowers has kindly supplied 
the following note to place the writer and the family. 

Charles Bowers was born in Concord, Massachusetts, April 26, 
181 2, of Revolutionary ancestry. He was always interested inl 
military affairs and held a commission as Lieutenant and later 
as Captain in the First Regiment of Artillery for a number of 
years prior to April 11, 1842, when he resigned his commission 
as Captain. At the first call for volunteers in the Civil War, he 
enlisted in April, 1861, in the Fifth Massachusetts Regiment, for 
three months. At the expiration of this term of service he im- 
mediately went to work to recruit a company and in 1862 went 
to the front in command of it, viz; Company G. 32nd Massachu- 
setts Regiment. He served imtil the close of the war in 1865, 
leaving at home a wife and five children, the youngest an infant 
in arms. His oldest son, William Bowers, twenty years old, en- 
listed with the " Minute Men of '61 " and at the expiration of 
the three months' service joined the 44th Massachusetts Regiment. 

His second son, Charles E. Bowers, eighteen years old, joined 
the volunteers in 1862 as Sergeant in his father's company, later 
being promoted to 2d and ist Lieutenant. He was severely 
wounded in the Battle of Gettysburg and unable to return to the 
front, but recovered sufficiently to perform duty in guarding the 
Canadian border, having been transferred to the Massachusetts 
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Battalion of the 26th Regiment of Cavalry, New York. Although 
he lived a number of years after the war he always suffered from 
his wounds and died of blood-poisoning caused by them. He 
gave his life for his country as much as if he had died on the 
field of battle. 

These three soldiers of one family, entered the Civil War from 
a noble sense of patriotic duty, willing to endure hardship, suffer- 
ing, even death itself in their Country^s cause. 

Mr. Ford stated that three volumes of limited issue had 
been received from our Corresponding Member, Mr. Wil- 
liam K. Bixby of St. Louis. They are of personal interest 
as recording his impressions and experiences in three jour- 
neys made in recent years, as follows: Note-book of a 
Journey to Japan, Korea and China in 1919, printed in an 
edition of sixty copies, and describing his agency in pur- 
chasing objects of art for the St. Louis Museum of Art; 
Note-book of Mediterranean Trip in 1921, also in an 
edition of sixty copies; and Memorandum of a Journey to 
India and Africa in 1921-22, richly illustrated with photo- 
graphs and reproduced by photostat to the number of 
twelve copies, all bound in the skin of a lion shot by the 
party. 

Mr. Ford also spoke of the medal or half-dollar to be 
issued for the Monroe Doctrine Centennial, Los Angeles, 
1923, designed by Chester Beach. It was at first proposed 
to have only the head of James Monroe, but the historical 
truth was recognized by adding that of John Quincy Adams. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. 
NoRCROSS, and Shattuck. 

Dalton Letters, 1861-1865 

The Dalton family have long been associated with Boston 
as is told by Professor Merriman in the Proceedings 
(xLii. 287). Dr. John Call Dalton (1795-1864) at the 
early age of twenty-three had been invited by Dr. Rufus 
Wyman to take his place in Chelmsford where he remained 
and practiced his profession until his removal first to Lowell 
and then to Boston. In 1822 he married Julia Ann, daugh- 
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ter of Noah Spalding of Chelmsford.^ Four children sur- 
vived, and the letters now printed concern them as follows: 

John Call Dalton, Jr., born in Chelmsford, February 2, 
1825; studied medicine at Harvard Medical School and 
after teaching in the University of Buffalo and Vermont 
College he became a professor in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York City, whence he entered the army 
in 1 86 1 and remained in active service until his resignation 
in 1864.^ He died February 12, 1889. 

Charles Henry Dalton, born in Chelmsford, September 
25, 1826, became a partner in the house of J. C. Howe & 
Company and held a prominent position in the cotton in- 
dustry of New England. He acted as agent of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in Washington in 1861 and 
held appointments from Governor Andrew in the subse- 
quent years of the war, without actual service in the field. 
The letters which follow were written to him and reflect 
his position of usefulness to his brothers and the general 
service. He died February 23, 1908.^ 

Edward Barry Dalton, born in Lowell, September 21, 
1834, studied medicine at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York, graduating in 1858. On the out- 
break of the war he volunteered and served until 1865. He 
later was Sanitary Superintendent in the Metropolitan 
Board of Health, New York City, but resigned in 1869 on 
account of failing health. He died in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, May 13, 1872.^ 

Jlenry Rogers Dalton, born October 12, 1839, was con- 
nected with J. C. Howe & Company at the beginning of 
the war, but followed his brothers into the army and re- 
mained in it from December, 1861, to November, 1864. 
He died September 10, 1914. 

The story of service is told in the letters and requires but 
little comment beyond the notes based upon the personal 
recollections prepared by two of the brothers in later years. 
These notes are distinguished by the initials of the writers 

1 Green, Memorial of John C. Dalton, 1864. 

2 A volume of his war reminiscences was privately printed in 1892 
by his brother, Charles H. Dalton. 

3 Merriman, in Proceedings. * Memorial of Edward B. Dalton, 1872. 
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— J. C. D. and H. R. D. The "Pen'' of the letters was 
Henry R. Dalton, whose notes of reminiscences have never 
been printed and exist only in t3^ewritten form. 

The originals of the letters have been given to the Society 
by Mr. Henry R. Dalton. 

From John C. Dalton, Jr.^ 

Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail Road Company. 
Philadelphia, Saturday, April 20, 1861. 

Dear Charles, — We arrived here this morning at i o'clock, 
and since then have found the news growing more complicated 
every hour. Now (11 1/4 a.m.) we have just learned that we are 
to move on at once. Gen. Butler ^ is here with the Massachusetts 
men who came on yesterday. I hope we shall be in time to save 
the Capitol or go to smash with it — but we have got to hurry, 
I expect. I am quite well myself so far, and have but few men^ 
sick. Your affectionate Brother, 

Jno. C. D., Jr. 



House of Representatives, Washington City, 
Thursday, April 26, 1861. 

My dear Charles, — Here we are at last, thank fortune and 
our legs, that brought us nearly the whole way from Annapolis to 
the junction of the Washington & Baltimore R. R. yesterday and 
last night. I sent you word from Philadelphia that we were about 
moving from there on Saturday though I did not then positively 
know the route we were to come. On arriving in Philadelphia 
from New York, about i 1/2 o'clock on the morning of Saturday 
we found that the Baltimore crowd had been obstructing the 
passage of the Pennsylvania and Massachusetts troops. After the 
first scrimmage in which lives were lost, that part of both the 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania forces had returned to Phila- 
delphia being imable to get through, as many of them had gone 
unprovided with arms. The Philadelphia & Baltimore road were 
very unwilling to take us, and the Baltimore & Ohio Road posi- 

1 He had gone as Assistant Surgeon in the 7th Regiment of New 
York, of which Marshall Lefferts was colonel. 

2 In command of the Third Brigade, Second Division, M. V. M. com- 
posed of the Third, Fourth, Sixth and Eighth regiments. It was the Sixth 
regiment that was attacked by the mob in Baltimore on the 19th. 
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tively refused to do so. In addition, we found next morning that 
the railroad track and bridge just beyond Baltimore had been 
destroyed and were in possession of the mob. All this time we 
were hanging about the Pennsylvania Central Station House. 
Ben Butler with one of the Massachusetts Regiments was there 
too, trying to hit upon some plan for moving forward. I had lots 
to do in looking after the sick ones, who began to come pretty 
thick, as it was a hot and hungry morning, after a cold and hard 
night of railroading. Finally at 4 p.m. we went on board a Steamer 
(the Boston) and went down the Delaware, with the intention as 
it was understood to proceed direct to Washington by the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac River. We got out to sea by 2 a.m. of Sun- 
day, and down to Cape Henry and into the Chesapeake about 2 
P.M. But when we came up to the mouth of the Potomac, about 
10 P.M., we kept on, up the Chesapeake, instead of entering the 
river for Washington. This was a great disappointment, as the 
men were already impatient at the delay, and had confidently 
relied upon entering Washington on Monday morning. But it 
was thought that we should meet with batteries at the narrow 
parts of the Potomac River, and we were in no condition to con- 
tend with them, as our vessel was a common excursion steamboat, 
absolutely swarming with the men, among whom a single cannon 
shot would do fearful execution, beside probably sinking the boat, 
if followed by two or three others within a few minutes. As it 
afterward turned out, it was fortunate that we did not attempt 
the passage of the Potomac, for we found that Governor Letcher 
had in reality put up batteries on the river the day before. So 
we kept on up the bay, and at daylight on Monday morning, found 
ourselves off Annapolis, with the Old Frigate Constitution along- 
side, and another steamboat ^ something like ours aground in the 
harbor with Ben Butler again, and his men, on board. They 
looked like flies on a molasses board, they were so thick. General 
Ben. had done a mighty clever thing the day before, which was 
the means of getting him into the trouble. He came to Annapolis 
(by way of Havre de Grace and down the Chesapeake) on Satur- 
day night, and found the Constitution lying near the Naval School 
Station and unable to get out, on account of her heavy guns, 
beside being short of men. The Secessionists were about to erect 
a battery on a height near the shore to drive out the U. S. forces 
and take possssion of her, which they could easily have done, as 
she was unmanageable in that position. General Butler took out 
of her half her guns and lightened her so much that he could 
1 It was the Maryland, a ferryboat, seized at Perryville. 
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tow her out beyond the reach of the shore; which he did, and 
afterward sent loo of his own men (able seamen from Marblehead 
and thereabouts) to fill up her crew. He saved the vessel by 
about twelve hours, and she has been lying ever since at the mouth 
of Annapolis Harbour, with a dozen very ugly looking great guns 
poking out of her sides, and four howitzers looking over her 
stern, to keep all Secession vessels out of the harbor and let 
all the U. S. vessels in — the only direct means of communi- 
cation with the north which is now left available for transporta- 
tion. We spent Monday in trying to pull General Butler and 
his boat load off the bar, where they had stuck from being 
weighted down with the Constitution's guns, and Monday evening 
went ashore at the Naval School where we were quartered. 

They were mighty glad to see us there too, for they had been 
in almost daily fear of an attack for four or five days past, the 
boys mounting guard every night, and keeping ready to turn out at 
a minute's notice. All sorts of stories were told us here about 
the difficulties in our way — the citizens would not allow us to 
pass through the town, the Mayor was against us. Governor Hicks 
who lives in Annapolis formally protested against our landing 
(which was true), the railroad was torn up, there were Cavalry 
waiting for us at all the open places on the road and 10,000 
ready to march from Baltimore to intercept us at the junction, 
the moment we started on the march. However on Wednesday 
we marched out of the Naval Station and started on our tramp, 
for everybody was raving by that time to get to Washington. 
There were no locomotives and no trains running on the road, 
but Butler had taken possession of the station house the day 
before, and in the yard had found two locomotives, taken to 
pieces and all lying in a heap. Several of his men were railroad 
mechanics, however, and one of them, on overhauling the pieces, 
found that the locomotive was actually one that he had helped 
to build, in Massachusetts some years ago. So he set to work 
and put it together and got up steam. Two or three old passenger 
cars were found and as many platform cars, so we had after all 
a train in our possession, not very handsome but very precious 
and big enough to carry the howitzers and baggage. We did not 
get off from Annapolis station till lo^ o'clock a.m. and pushed 
on marching on the railroad track with the train following slowly 
behind. But the day was a tremendously hot one, and after 
about an hour and a half, or two hours, the men began to drop 
from exhaustion. Some of the officers commenced giving out 
also, and then two or three of the men were sun-struck. One 
of them I thought would go for it, insensible for over an hour 
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and with pupils perfectly dilated. So after making about six 
miles, we came to a halt and waited till nightfall. The railroad 
track had been mended by advanced parties during the previous 
day and night, up to this point. But just beyond our halting 
place a bridge was torn down, and the track taken up every mile 
or two beyond that. However, we had a first class engineer in 
the 7th Regiment, and the bridge was built again in about three 
hours. At 8 p.m. we started for a night march of twelve miles 
to the Junction where we hoped to find cars and Government 
troops. We went on slowly, as we had to push two platform 
cars in advance with the howitzers, and one to pick up the dis- 
abled, and had to stop every little while to lay down rails where 
they had been torn up. So we worked our passage through till 
daylight, without meeting an enemy, and then sent a messenger 
on a hand car from the Junction to Washington for passenger 
cars to be sent up. They came about g o'clock, and at 12 o'clock 
we all arrived here, tremendously pleased you may be sure to 
get to the city in time to find the federal flag still on the Capitol 
flagstaff. We are now quartered in the Capitol Building, the 
regiment occupying the Representatives Hall and adjoining pas- 
sages. J am splendidly quartered in a room just behind the 
Representatives Hall, and the other officers near by. The Massa- 
chusetts regiment is in the Senate Chamber and north end of the 
building. I am in capital health — better, I believe, than when 
I left New York. I found here your letter of the 20th as well 
as one from Father of same date, both of which you may depend, 
were excessively welcome. Love to Julia. Write often. Your 
affectionate brother, 

J. C. D, Jr. 
Ned not gone yet, very well. C. H. D.^ 



Washington, April 30th, '61. 

Dear Charles, — I wrote you last week immediately after 
arriving here. Hope you received the letter. Since that time 
we have remained quartered in the Capitol, getting along quite 
comfortably, especially since our luggage came along from 
Annapolis, a day or two ago, and clean shirts, etc. became a 
possibility. Other regiments have arrived since our own, all 

1 In pencil. Edward had resigned from St. Luke's Hospital staff, New 
York, and expected to be a surgeon in some city regiment. In connection 
with this letter should be read the papers printed in Private and Official 
Correspondence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler y i. 22-34, 
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of them, so far, by way of Havre de Grace and Annapolis, except 
the 71st and the balance of the 7th from New York, who came 
up the Potomac. Ned, I expect, is with the Eighth New York 
Regiment, which we hear left New York some days ago and has 
been for two days past at Annapolis. At least I saw his name 
published in the Commercial Advertiser as Surgeon of the 8th. 
I want to see him very much, but do not feel a great deal of 
anxiety on his account, as the railroad from Annapolis here is 
now known to be altogether in the hands of the Government 
troops. I presume the 8th will not come to Washington until 
another arrival at that point, in order to keep it safe as a means 
of communication. Foster Swift,^ I understand, is with Ned as 
assistant. The Capitol, as you can readily believe, presents a 
curious appearance. Our two brass howitzers look out from the 
landing of the main staircase. The Rotunda is occupied with 
the last Massachusetts arrival. Muskets stacked all round its 
walls, and piled in great heaps on long tables in the passage ways. 
Sentries at every gate and doorway, and at the main entrance 
two crossed bayonets keep out and in, every body that has not 
the right of passage. There are 3000 troops now in and around 
the Capitol building. The number of troops altogether now in 
Washington as nearly as I can get at it, is as follows: 

7th Regt. N. Y 1000 

6th Regt. Mass 630 

8th Regt Mass 520 

25th Regt. N. Y 600 

1 Rhode Island Reg't 1000 

2 Pennsylvania Reg'ts 1600 

Dist. Columbia Volunteers : 3000 

U. S. Regular Troops 600 

71st Reg't. N. Y iioo 

i2th Reg't. N. Y 1200 



11,250 



Of course I cannot get at all the figures exactly, but I think 
it certain that the force here now is more than 10,000 and less 
than 15,000. People talk very easily about 20 and 30 and 
50,000 men; but the fact is such armies do not grow ready-made 
on the bushes, and are not moved to distant points wilJiout a 
great deal of labor. I presume the 8th and 69th Regiments now 
on their way will swell our numbers to the neighborhood of 15,000, 
and others will follow soon after; but at present the force is too 

^ 1 833-1 8 75. H. C. 1854. He was also in the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 
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small to secure the town completely, by occupying all the im- 
portant approaches to it. Still the inhabitants and even the 
military men here seem to feel quite secure, comparatively speak- 
ing, since our arrival. It is plain that they had been in an awful 
scare for a week before, and with good reason too, for they 
were absolutely defenceless. 

It was an impressive sight the other day when our Regiment 
took the oath. It was drawn up, on the green east of the 
Capitol, forming three sides of a hollow square, after having been 
reviewed by the President, with Mr. Seward and a few others, 
then by direction of Major McDowel ^ and a Magistrate of the 
District, a thousand men raised their hands together and in 
unison repeated the oath sentence by sentence, " I solemnly 
swear — to bear true allegiance and fidelity — to the Constitu- 
tion and Laws of the United States — to maintain and defend 
them — to the best of my ability — against all their enemies 
and opposers whomsoever — and to obey promptly and faithfully 
— the orders of my superior officers — and of the President of 
the United States. So help me God.'* I expect we shall go 
into camp tomorrow or next day, perhaps on Georgetown heights 
or somewhere on the outskirts, of the town. 

Who do you think I saw at the National Hotel, the first day 
of our arrival, when we went there to dinner? Mr. Kibby. Mr. 
K. expressed himself as desirous to get anything I wanted 
"done rights Also the next day at same hotel? Mr. David 
Parker (wasn't it?), the Shaker that sells brooms to you up at 
Manchester and admires your cow. The Junior Lessee of the 
National Hotel was also an old fellow medical student of mine 
at Boston — ^gone into the tavern-keeping business. I am quite 
well. No immediate expectation of an attack. Love to Julia 
and all. Yours, 

J. C. D, Jr. 



Washington, May ist, 1861. 

Dear Charles, — I have just received your letter from Albany 
of the 26th. Thank you heartily for all your kind offers of 
assistance which I knew you would be anxious to make. At 
present I do not require anything special tho' I may do so 
before our time is up. I brought with me money in gold in 
sufficient quantity to provide for any probable personal want. 
As soon as I need any more I will send to you or draw on J. 

1 Irvin McDowell (1818-1885). 
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C. Howe & Co., as you mention. Am very glad to hear about 
the arrangements for obtaining information from Washington you 
speak of. When you have anything to do with this affair in 
person, I know that your business talent and capacity for execu- 
tive and planning operations both will be of the very greatest 
service, especially as you will know precisely the right place 
to use your powers to the best advantage. They are taking 
splendid care of us in New York. We have received four boxes 
of bandages, muslin and lint since our arrival here, also 1000 
stockinet monkey jackets, also an ambulance from Brewster & 
Co., also lots of feed, also a quantity of " Farina " from Hecker 
& Co., and men to make it into gruel for the sick, also 1000 
linen jackets and cap covers said to be coming. We now get 
the New York papers of the day before, or rather we have done 
so today and yesterday — ten cents apiece. A few days ago 
New York Heralds of a couple of days before were sold for 
twenty-five cts., fifty cts., and $1.00. But it looks now as 
though communications would be free again before long. 

At same time with your note this morning I received one from 
Ned of the 28th. Says he is on the track of a new regiment to 
be entirely under West Point officers. Am glad he did not take 
anything inferior, as there is no doubt he can have a good situa- 
tion before long. I think the unexpected impetus and unanimity 
of the North will dampen the Southern ardor about taking 
Washington immediately. But at the same time I think it would 
be a very great mistake to trust any longer to anything but 
absolute physical force and material preparations actually on 
the spot and kept there. Even the military men here, I find, 
rely much on the improbability of the enemy advancing on the 
important points in the neighborhood without hearing about it 
long enough beforehand to make suitable preparations. Ground 
is being selected today, I understand, for our encampment, but 
we shall not leave the Capitol today at least. John Avery ^ came 
on with a detachment comprising the remainder of our Regiment 
who arrived day before yesterday. Your affectionate Brother, 

J. C. D., Jr. 

Camp Cameron, Meridian Heights,^ Washington, 

May 6th, [1861]. 

Dear Charles, — You see we are in camp now (have been 
here for three days or four, I forget which) but not on George- 

1 1 830-1 884. He was of Lowell, Mass., but died in Yonkers, New York. 

2 Where John Quincy Adams resided on retiring from the White House 
in 1829. 
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town Heights. Our location is about a mile north of the Presi- 
dent's House (Georgetown, you know, is to the westward), on 
the road to Harper's Ferry. The camp occupies a plateau on 
the ridge of the heights, and we are quartered in the house 
belonging to the grounds. It is the most magnificent specimen 
of a country house I have ever entered. I send you a plan of 
it, with the location of the officers' quarters. It is a house that 
you would fairly go crazy after — unless you bought it, which 
you probably would do right away. It is about fifty feet front 
— the main body I mean — and remainder in proportion, rooms 
about fourteen feet high, the whole built on the most liberal 
scale, and in the best possible manner, but without the least 
approach to display, and hardly even to ornament, either inside 
or out. The grounds all about it are in the finest taste, and in 
perfect preservation, though the estate has been unoccupied as 
a dwelling-place for several years. My quarters are on the 
second floor, front room, directly over the Colonel. Hospital 
room directly opposite, on other side of entry — the two best 
rooms in the house. Major Anderson visited us at review this 
P.M. Was cheered heartily by the boys, and seemed to appre- 
ciate it very much. Was introduced to all of us officers after- 
ward. I liked him exceedingly. We were reviewed by Colonel 
Mansfield,^ of U. S. Army, the present Commandant of District 
of Columbia. Ned was here this morning. Came in the Star 
of South, not having succeeded in getting transferred to Quaker 
City on the passage, but was to leave immediately again, down 
the river on the Pocahontas, to catch the Quaker City, and got 
on board. Ned likes his appointment very much, and is in fine 
health and spirits. I get the Times from your people in New 
York every day, and very acceptable it is, you may be sure; 
though I don't like its yelping, fault-finding style any better than 
you do, still it's the liveliest and most readable paper we have. 
From what I have seen here I think that the post either of 
" Commissary " or " Quarter Master " would be the thing for 
you, if you desire a Regimental appointment. But I think you 
could engineer larger operations, than taking care of a regiment, 
in some way, with advantage. Yours, 

John. 
All well. 

1 Joseph King Fenno Mansfield, of Connecticut, died 1862 of wounds 
received at the battle of Antietam. 
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From Edward B. Dalton. 

Washington Navy Yard, Wednesday Morning, 

May 8, 1861. 

Dear Charles, — I have got this far toward my destination. 
Some time today I go to Fort Monroe, there to meet Qtiaker 
City. I like my appointment very much. I think I shall see 
more lively doings for the present at any rate, than if .attached 
to a regiment, and it gives me a first-rate position. Had a tip- 
top time coming on, and have had good time in Washington. 
Have seen a good deal of John, who is fine in health and spirits. 
The City is full of military. We were met on our arrival by 
Lincoln himself. There is a great deal of talk here of immediate 
movements against the rebels, but nobody seems to know any- 
thing certain. [Foster] Swift I have not seen, he is at Annapolis. 
Barlow and I took supper together. He has been promoted to a 
lieutenancy.^ Have you made any arrangement as yet? I found 
my acceptance by the Albany Board awaiting me here. Yours, 

Ned. 



Coleman's Eutaw House, Baltimore, May 10, 1861. 

Dear Charles, — I got tired of waiting for a government 
vessel at Washington, and made up my mind to come here, and 
get down to the Fort by ordinary boat if possible, as I heard 
that they had recommenced running a day or two since. I 
find it is so, and I leave here at 4.30 this p.m. You see how 
bothering it is to travel in these parts. No one at Washington, 
not even the War Department knew whether boats were running 
here or not. I came here by train yesterday p.m. The road is 
guarded all the way by small bodies of troops encamped close 
by the track at short distances, and at Relay House there is 
quite an extensive force. There all the luggage was taken off, 
inspected by military officers and then replaced. I looked about 
rather generally, and in the hotel was asked by a young gentle- 
man to take a drink — which I thought I wouldn't do it. Where- 
upon pointing to my revolver, he hoped I would see everything 
before I got through, for which unexpected courtesy I was of 
course much obliged. There were a great many visitors about 
the station, I should think a hundred or more buggies and 
carriages. 

^ Francis Channing Barlow (i 834-1 896), enlisted as a private in the 
12 th N. Y. militia and became lieutenant on May i. 
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Here it is perfectly quiet though it looks strange. I haven't 
seen a single " Stars and Stripes " anywhere, and I feel somehow 
kind of mad and bitter against everybody I meet in the street. 
At this hotel they are all right. The Chief Clerk is one of the 
old standbys at the St. Nicholas in the days when we used to 
disport there. I had a talk with him last night. He says that 
for a week after the fight they didn't dare say a word. He 
thinks this House will be Butler's headquarters within a week. 

Night before last I was awakened at Willard's by a kicking 
at my door, and a bad smell in the room, and getting up, saw 
flames within a very disagreeably short distance of my window. 
We all cleared out, and the whole hotel would inevitably have 
gone if it hadn't been for the Fire Zouaves from New York. They 
pitched right in, ran and got ladders, water and all, worked the 
engines, and put the fire out without any help from the Wash- 
ington fire-men, who in fact did not seem to know what to do. 
The people cheered tremendously to see the Zouaves go up the 
porticoes, spouts, etc., and tumble right into the windows of the 
building. When it became sure that the main body of hotel 
would be saved, a party of gentlemen ran up and out onto the 
roof and raised the " Stars and Stripes." It was a splendid 
sight. I reckon the Secessionists didn't like the look much. I 
left John yesterday first-rate. 

Ned. 

U. S. Steamship Quaker City, Hampton Roads, 
Off Fort Monroe, Va., May 29, 1861. 

Dear Charles, — Was right glad to get your note yesterday. 
Am glad to hear youVe got a position so much to your mind. 
It must give you a splendid opportunity of seeing and knowing 
Everything that's going on. Hope youll come down this way 
soon. I should think you would be likely to for things are 
moving here pretty lively. Lots of Massachusetts men here, many 
old acquaintances among them, especially in " Richardson Light 
Infantry " from Lowell. Sanborn ^ is here. Surgeon of a Vermont 
regiment. The day before yesterday were in company with the 
Harriet Lane and the Star. Convoyed a lot of transports to a 
point — Newport News, — some five miles above the fort, where 
a fine camp is being established. I like my place much. 

The ship is ordered from place to place, and is assigned from 
time to time with a variety of duties, which is agreeable in itself, 
and also gives a chance for seeing what's going on. It also throws 
1 Eben Kimball Sanborn (1828-1862). 
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me among a good set of men. Glad to hear Swift is all right. 
Give love to him when you see him again. 
The " Sacred Soil " is catching it now. . . . 

E. B. Dalton. 



U. S. S. Quaker City, Chesapeake Bay, 
Monday, June 3rd, '61. 

The prospect of my having a chance to run on and see you 
dwindles every day. We have much more to do, in helping on 
matters here, than we did a fortnight ago, and although no fighting 
of any consequence has yet taken place, of course we cannot tell 
the day it may come. At present and for the past week, every- 
thing has been quiet, only preparations steadily going forward, 
new points being secured from time to time. A week ago when 
the troops were landed at Newport News the people fled as if 
we were savages. They left even the food on the table. In one 
house an officer found hot coffee on the stove. An old slave 
woman was also left behind. She seemed highly gratified at the 
sudden change in affairs, and cooked for the men with the greatest 
good nature — only asked for " pertection." You may have seen 
something in the papers about the Quaker City, among other 
vessels, being fired into, etc. It is not so, not even a musket-ball 
has struck her side. 

I heard from John the other day, but where he is now I don't 
know, as the " Seventh " were expecting to return to New York. 
John himself I have no doubt will remain connected with war 
matters. Barlow I have not heard from since I left Washington, 
though I keep watch of the movements of his regiment as much 
as possible. He is a lieutenant in the 12th N. Y. State Militia. 
There will be another 12th Regiment N. Y. Volunteers in the 
field soon. That is a different affair — composed of volunteers 
enlisted for three years. Whether the 12th N. Y. S. M. will enter 
for the war, or return at the end of their three months, I do not 
know. Barlow was hoping they would go in for the war. If 
they are brought into the field in active service, I am, with you, 
very much afraid for Barlow, for as we know, he is not only 
brave, but reckless. I think I never knew anyone so perfectly 
without fear of physical injury. He is an officer, too, in a real 
fighting regiment. His marriage was certainly very strange. He 
decided both as to going and as to being married first so suddenly 
that he had no time to invite friends. He was married, as you 
know, on Saturday, and marched on Sunday.^ We will hope that 
1 Barlow married Arabella Griffith, who died July 24, 1864. 
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he will come home safe, and not anticipate trouble, for he is 
certainly a noble fellow. His family felt dreadfully about his 
going. I want very much to meet him again before any fighting 
commences. . . . 

I hear that Mrs. Butler is in Fort Monroe. I shall try and 
see her, as soon as I can get on shore for a long enough time. 
Charles wrote me that he had seen Swift, and that he was first 
rate in health and spirits. He does not relish much the associa- 
tions in which he was thrown — and in fact they were far from 
the best. Fort Monroe and its vicinity seem to be the great centre 
of importance now and I am in hopes we may all meet hereabouts 
before many weeks. . . . 

Your affectionate Brother, 

Ned. 

Excuse idiosyncrasies of penmanship but the Quaker is dancing 
in a very unquakerlike manner. 

E. B. D. 



Quaker City, Off Cape Henry, 
Monday Ev'g, July ist, '61. 

Dear Charles, — Your short note came yesterday, followed 
by package of most acceptable clo' today. . . . 

You ask me in your last note to tell you about our engage- 
ment. I tho't one would be enough to last you for a while. 
However the last, I must confess, was of rather a different charac- 
ter. You saw the main facts in the paper — our picking up a 
man in a little old skiff, etc.^ Well, we stood in to shore as 
far as we could, and then Captain Mather ^ with a full armed crew 
was sent with our largest boat to land. They had gotten about 
two-thirds the way when we saw a body of Cavalry, some forty 
or fifty, break from the woods about ^ mile higher up the beach. 
They came down on the dead run towards the spot to which our 
boat was steering. We immediately threw a 32-pd. shell at them, 
which behaved well. It dropped close by them as they passed, 
burst, unhorsed and apparently killed two of them, and seemed 
to wound others — at all events, they took at once to the edge 
of the woods and fired from behind the trees at our men. We con- 
tinued to fire from the ship, at the spot where their rifles were 
popping, but whether we did any farther damage, of course we 

^ Official Records, i Navies, xv. 749. The incident occurred in Lynn 
Haven Bay. 

2 S. W. Mather. 
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could not tell. One cool fellow, though, would not give up. He 
rode straight on until opposite the boat, when he wheeled and 
faced it. Then he sat on his horse perfectly quiet, deserted by 
all the rest, regardless of the firing from our men in the boat 
and of a 32-pd. shot from the ship, which plowed up the sand not 
more than a rod from him. He deliberately aimed and fired six 
shots at the boat's crew, from some kind of a revolving arm, 
and one of his shots mortally wounded one poor blue-jacket. 
After this he joined the rest in the woods who continued to fire 
upon the boat as it came back to the ship. Of course it would 
have been folly to have persevered in trying to land. One poor 
fellow was shot nearly through just below the breast-bone. I 
got the ball out without trouble but he lived only about four 
hours, and died without rallying.^ They must have had fine 
arms, apparently revolving rifles, for some of their shots nearly 
reached the ship. 

The next day we had a little scrimmage with a battery, masked 
by the woods, not far from the same place. Their guns, how- 
ever, were not so heavy as ours, and so we had it all our own 
way. We had no means of judging what we accomplished ex- 
cept that our shot struck right where the smoke of their cannon 
rose, while none of theirs reached us. Since then we have kept 
strict guard throughout the ship each night, for they have been 
very dark, and we were just a little suspicious of a night sur- 
prize from the land by boats. Saturday night there was suddenly 
a cry from the port quarter, of " Boat ahoy." It was not long 
before rifles and pikes were on hand. " We are in distress. Can 
we come on board? " came from the darkness. They were told 
to come along side and a light was lowered, which showed a 
small boat with seven drenched and haggard men in it, who 
gave three good cheers for the Stars and Stripes. They were 
taken on board and proved to be Northern men escaped from 
North Carolina in a dug-out, in which they had come the whole 
distance. They were a very intelligent set — mechanics most of 
them — one a dentist. So you see we Ve been pretty busy. The 
Santee, a splendid 50-gun Ship arrived today from Portsmouth, 
N. H. Nothing further of interest hereabouts. On land all is 
quiet. The Star ^ had a scrimmage the day before ours, and their 
Surgeon " Smith," a nice fellow from " Bellevue," was shot thro' 
the face. He is gettmg well. How is Pen? Good-bye and 
Good luck. Vours, 

Ned. 

1 James Loyd. ^ Later the Monticello? 
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Qtuiker City, Hampton Roads^ 
July loth, 1861. 

Dear Charles, — Thank you for following up my affair so 
sharply. This last move with Dr. Whelan will I reckon, fix it 
right. I anticipate no difficulty as regards the Fleet Surgeon, 
whom I shall have an opportunity of communicating with today. 
Captain Fox's irrelevant statement that the owners would become 
liable to action for damages if they remove or suffer to leave any 
of the officers furnished by them and found upon her by Govern- 
ment at the time of original charter, is not at all to the point, 
inasmuch as I was not of that number. Captain Wilson,^ agent 
of owners on board, urges me to stay, says that owners will do 
whatever is right and liberal and has written them enclosing copies 
of Capt. F's letter and of your conversation with him. He says, 
however, and I think with some reason, that although the owners 
should appoint me surgeon of their ship, he does not see how 
that will free the Department from the propriety of paying me 
for attending upon the U. S. officers and men whom they have 
placed on board and with whom the owners have nothing to do. 

I shall write you at once I hear from either party. Until then 
I shall think no more of any other appointment. I have no 
desire to enter the Navy permanently. I have seen eno' to 
show me that I happened to drop on a remarkably soft spot when 
I came on board Quaker City. Her duty has been a great deal 
more active and entertaining than that of any other vessel here- 
abouts, and the general style in which things are conducted on 
board her is far more to my tiste than on others that I have 
visited. And at any rate I shall have had enough of cruising 
about in this way when her charter is up. 

We are getting on first-rate. Have just taken a prize this 
morning and are now taking her up to Roads, a Richmond ship, 
from Rio, loaded with coffee. 

We heard of wrecks down along the coast to the southward, 
from which people were seen removing goods. Yesterday we 
went down some twenty miles, found five wrecks of vessels which 
had been beached, but there were neither men nor goods on 
board. 

Never mind about sending the $20.00. I don't want it. 

Captain Carr ^ has this moment come iiito saloon where I am 

1 Thomas W. Wilson. Under the charter party the owners ran, manned, 
repaired and furnished the vessel with supplies and the Navy Department 
supplied the commanding officer. Official Records 1 Navies, v. 696. 

2 Overton Carr, commanding the Qttaker City. 
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writing. Asks if I am writing to you. Sends his best regards, 
and wishes that you may find time and inclination to take a 
little recreation with us, off the Capes here. Why don't you 
make it in your way to come to Fort again? 

General Butler seems to be growing in disfavor. Beside the 
constant complaints among the volunteers, the regular officers of 
both Army and Navy seem to dislike him very decidedly. 

Good bye and Good luck. Yours, 

Ned. 



Quaker City, Hampton Roads, 
July 23d, 1 861. 

Dear Charles, — What glorious news it is. Bulls Run taken 
— and taken by sheer courage too. Our New York regiments 
have suffered terribly though, but they did their work like men, 
didn't they? Yesterday's Herald is the last I've seen — that is 
Monday's. Among the regiments which lost most men I see the 
8th N. Y. S. T., and I am anxious to see the particulars. This 
you know, is [Uligible] regiment. Barlow too is among Mc- 
Dowell's force, i2th N. Y. S. T. Old Massachusetts did nobly 
on Thursday. If they go on this way they'll soon be upon Rich- 
mond. Then let Jeff. Davis look sharp. Doesn't it make you 
want to be among them? How well the whole thing seems to 
have been conducted. General McDowell evidently knows his 
business, and means to make no halfway work. Look at the 
charges of the 69th and of the Fire Zouaves.^ I see on the list 
the names of two acquaintances Lieut. Col. Nugent of the 69th 
killed,^ and Col. Martin,^ of the 71st wounded. I suppose, how- 
ever, that these first returns may not be reliable. 

As you see we are lying in the Roads today. Came up from 
outside yesterday, and lucky we did. It came on to blow in the 
afternoon, and soon to rain, and by night and through the night 
there has been a pretty sharp gale. The Commodore ordered 
us to stay up until it was over. . . . 

As for us down here nothing out of the common course — no 
prizes, no pirates, no nothing. A newspaper is the greatest 
excitement we look for. These we always get of the day before 

1 The Fire Zouaves was the nth Infantry, under Lieut. Col. Noah L. 
Famham. 

2 Robert Nugent, born in Ireland, was wounded at Bull Run and honor- 
ably mustered out, but returned and attained the rank of Brigadier General, 
dying in 1901. The 69th was Michael Corcoran's regiment. 

3 Henry P. Martin. 
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whenever we run up. We have by orders of Commodore, kept 
a bright lookout lately o' nights, expecting the Yorktown} She 
is now ready for sea and is gotten up in pretty formidable style 
for a ship of her class. You may remember she was seized long 
ago by the rebels at Richmond, and she is still there. She is 
about same size and build as Quaker City, and fully equal in 
speed. She has been clad with iron, machinery and all, fitted 
with a heavy armament, and fully officered and manned — officers 
formerly of U. S. N. It is supposed she will try to run the 
blockade and get out to sea. She'll have a warm time of it. 
The frigate Minnesota is ready to slip her cable and attack at 
any moment. Our orders are to keep steam up all the time, 
keep constant and sharp watch up towards Roads especially when 
the night is dark or stormy, and at the first gun or rocket place 
ourselves in the channel, and if by any chance the Yorktown 
should escape destruction or capture by the frigate and come 
down, to run upon her with full force — not to fight her with our 
guns, for she is far superior in that way, but to rely entirely upon 
the strength of our ship, and the skill of the blow, which should 
of course be made direct upon her broadside just abaft amid- 
ships. All our five guns have been moved forward, so as if 
necessary, to combine one volley from them with the force of 
the collision. As you see it will be pretty sharp practice to 
accomplish this, if it ever comes — but I doubt very much if 
the Yorktown ever gets by the Minnesota. If at all, she will try 
it in the noise and confusion of a stormy night, but it would be 
a desperate thing for them. I wouldn't give much for their 
chance. My own personal affairs are all right. The owners re- 
plied favorably at once. I am still, however, expecting to hear 
from the Fleet Surgeon, whom I have seen once, and who had 
made my application. I shall write you again in day or two. 
Write me a line. Say what you are doing etc. Good luck. 
Yours, 

E. B. Dalton. 



Qtiaker City, Off Cape Henry, 
Monday, 28 July, 1861. 

Dear Charles, — I got your letter just as we were leaving the 
Fort to come down here on Saturday. Captain Carr has just told 
me that he is going up again today for an hour or two. 

Sally has written me glowing accounts of the Wachusett trip. 

1 Better known as the Merrimac. Her first name was the Virginia, 
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Wish I'd a been there. At the fort here everybody is blue about 
the repulse, but still not discouraged. I'm sure I can see no 
reason for being so. We've got the worst of it this time, but 
that's nothing, so far as the result is concerned. We are not 
whipped and never shall be. Swift was himself to the last. He 
never would desert a man in trouble, and nothing can make him 
do it. If he don't have a welcome when he comes back, it'll be 
because we don't know how to give him one. I hope he will 
be exchanged. What do you think of the prospect? His father 
— the Old General — is General Scott's most intimate personal 
friend. The old man will rejoice at what Foster has done. He is 
a regular old soldier to the back bone. I am expecting to hear 
every day from James Swift. I have no doubt Foster will meet 
former professional friends among the rebels. Washington must 
have looked glum enough when you first arrived. You must be 
having an active time of it. Wish I could be along with you for 
a while. I have written to John asking what the outlook is in 
New York for a regimental appointment. I'm glad to hear his 
appointment is probably a sure thing. This present charter of 
the Quaker City will be up in four weeks, tho' the Government 
can prolong it if it chooses. I have no intention of remaining 
myself after that time. There is no trouble about my compen- 
sation. The owners are all right. Pen writes me dolorously about 
missing his lieutenancy. Shall you have him along with you any 
more? I am very glad that Cobb's Artillery are likely soon to 
be in the field. Butler's command is pretty well reduced by the 
loss of the four regiments left for Washington on Friday. The 
lines are drawing in towards the fort. I hope this dissatisfaction 
about men and the management of affairs will be straightened out 
soon. 

Saturday p.m. three Boston steamers passed us off the Capes — 
two bound for Washington with the Tenth Regiment and the third 
Jos, Whitney apparently empty, for the Fortress. . . . 

EdW. B. D ALTON. 



[July or August, 1861.1] 

I do not intend to leave the vessel. She has no other surgeon 
and, as has been amply shown, she must have one. Those on 
board wish me to stay, and have always treated me in a way that 
makes me most loth to leave her. In fact I think, if I can do so 
1 First pages of letter missing. 
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without too great a sacrifice, that I ought to stay. And so I 
intend to do, acknowledgment or no acknowledgment. But I do 
consider that I am no longer bound by any other than the claims 
of professional duty and humanity, either to stay by the ship 
another day, or to take care of her crew. This, as I say, I shall 
do. But when it comes to making records, certificates, etc., this, 
after a proper time has passed for setting the thing right, I shall 
respectfully decline to continue. The result of the Fleet Surgeon's 
application I shall probably know in a day or two. Meantime I 
do not see anything you can do for me — unless you see fit to 
state the case to Captain Fox, as I have given it to you. Remem- 
ber that the owners neither had a surgeon, nor furnished one. 
Nor do they consider their men as under my charge excepting as 
they may be injured in the chances of war. Of course, you know, 
I do take care of them if need be, but that is a personal matter. 
Aside from this red-tape business, which I am heartily sick of it, 
my intentions, so far as the uncertainty of things will warrant, 
are these. I mean to see the cruise of the Quaker City through. 
Then I shall take time to consider, look round, and be guided by 
the look of things then. Probably a regimental appointment 
would be what I should then prefer. My engagement certainly 
influences much the way I look upon the whole matter. Especially 
does it increase my eagerness to get at the work in New York. 
At the same time I cannot say that it would materially alter my 
immediate plans if I still saw next Fall the great necessity for 
proper medical service among the volunteers that there is such 
a lack of now. However we do not know what Congress may 
do, nor in fact anything else. So it's hardly worth while looking 
so far ahead. Glad to hear Pen is enjoying himself. 

We can distinctly see a large fire at or near the Fort, but what 
it is we cannot make out. Splendid comet too right over our 
starboard bow. ... 

E. B. Dalton. 

Quaker City, Off Cape Henry, 
Thursday, 8 August, [1861]. 

Dear Charles, — Ned Browne brought me your note. He 
seemed to have had a good time of it in Washington and to feel 
much indebted to you for showing him round. He took a cruise 
with us, went on board the S. R, Spaidding as she passed, and is 
before this in Boston. I met Mr. Lee also and liked him, but 
did not see much of him as he was away the day I was on board 
the S, R, S, I think you are entirely right about Pen, and have 
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written to him to that effect. Still I know very well just how 
he feels, and am not at all surprized, as of course you are not, 
that he feels very disappointed. I suppose it is anything but a 
source of contentment to him, that all the rest of us are into it, 
and he alone with just as much spirit, not so. I hope something 
will turn up for him, and I guess that amongst us we can fetch 
it. How would something on shipboard do? I should think it 
might be the thing — at any rate for a while. 

It is quite probable that Capt. Mather, whom you recollect as 
Acting Master here — stout, light hair — may get command of 
one of the new vessels going into commission. If so, very likely 
I could get him to take Pen as Captain's clerk, or perhaps acting 
purser. How would that suit? No hard work, and rather a 
ihealthy berth than otherwise, if he is sent South. Hereabouts 
the winter weather will be rather severe. Mather, who is an 
old shipmaster of J. M. Forbes, had command of this vessel the 
first month. He is an energetic, bright man — and in spite of 
his roughness, is a right kind-hearted fellow — good antecedents, 
and honest and straight-forward in character as possible. He 
wants me to go with him if he gets a command. Of course there 
would be no inducement in my line — but if I was going to sea 
again at all, I would go with him in a minute. Should infinitely 
prefer it to regular Navy. He will look out sharp for active 
service too. I tell you, Charles, we want more such men in this 
business — men that will put some life and reality into this 
ridiculous farce of blockade. We want them in command of 
ships too, not rendered inefficient by being tucked under the 
thumb of men who perhaps are not half the sailors they are, and 
who are encrusted over with the red-tapeism and indolent routine 
of the Navy. To do him justice the Quaker City has never been 
half so effective as when under the command of Mather. 

I tell you it is disgusting, the accounts we get from the coast 
below. The other day we picked up a sail-boat with ten men 
in it. Four of them were captains of northern merchantmen 
who had either been captured, or wrecked and plundered on the 
coast of Carolina. Two of them had been taken by privateers 
and after being stripped of everything of value, allowed to put 
to sea in this small boat. They told us that there were four 
privateers, three steamers and a pilot boat, armed and constantly 
at work along the coast by Albermarle Sound and Hatteras inlet 
— and boldly too — one of the ships having been taken one 
hundred miles east of Cape Hatteras. There is constant water 
communication between Norfolk and the Sound by means of the 
canal — through which one of the steamers and the pilot boat 
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had been taken down. We have accounts that there are now 
nearly ready at Norfolk ten more boats armed and manned, to 
be taken out in the same way. Isn't it too bad? And what do 
we do? Send down, now and then, a great lumbering frigate 
drawing twenty odd feet of water, with five or six hundred men, 
and a quantity of officers to stand on her quarter deck and look 
through their glasses at the rebels at work, running in and out 
in perfect safety, unmolested by a single shot. Is it to be won- 
dered at that they get saucy, and do as they did the other day, 
when one of them, the Petrel, ran right under the stern of the 
St. Lawrence, and before they were aware of her true character 
sent a charge of grape spanging right at her group of officers. 
Then one shot from the frigate sunk her — but had her own 
aim been a little lower hardly an officer would have been left 
to tell the tale. And here is the Quaker City too, a swift, staunch 
vessel drawing but little water, and acknowledged by all to be 
even now the most efficient vessel on the coast, and yet left not 
half prepared to defend herself in case of attack. We hear these 
stories every day and have them confirmed from time to time 
by the very victims themselves — and here lying at Hampton 
Roads, safe under the guns of the Fort, are the Minnesota, 
Wabash, Savanna and the Dale — four men-of-war, besides several 
smaller craft. I do hope that before long we shall see a good 
fleet of staunch light-draught vessels down the coast, manned 
and officered by fresh, energetic men. Among the men we 
picked up were the captain ^ of brig B. T, Martin captured one 
hundred miles east of Cape Hatteras, by privateer schooner, 
formerly Chesapeake pilot boat, York, was afterwards chased by 
U. S. gun boat Union and was run on shore at Cape Hatteras by 
the prize crew, on July 23d. 

Captain ^ of Lydia Francis, wrecked 6th May. Captain 
Penny ^ and crew of barque Linwood of Baltimore, from Rio 
bound to New Orleans with 6500 bags coffee, warned away by 
Brooklyn and afterwards wrecked on Cape Hatteras and plun- 
dered 1 6th July. 

Captain of schr. Chase, captured 25th July off Ocracock by 
steam privateer Marion or Mariner.^ 

They say that Newbem, No. Ca., is headquarters, and that 
there are now there brig W, H. McGilvery of Bangor, captured 

1 C. A. French. 

2 Daniel A. Campbell, of Damariscotta, Me. 

3 Henry W. Penny, of Greenport, N. Y. 

* Mariner was the name. She was formerly a Wilmington tugboat. 
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on 28th July, by steam privateer Gordon off Cape Hatteras. 
Was from Cardenas, bound to Boston, cargo of Molasses. 

Schr. Protection from Cuba, with fruit captured off Hatteras 
Inlet, on 26th July, by steamer Gordon, Barque Glen of Port- 
land with government coal for Key West, captured some two 
weeks since and taken to Beaufort. 

These are the privateers, in that quarter: 

Side wheel Steamers Jos. E, Coffee formerly plying between 
Norfolk and Old Point Comfort, and the Gordon which ran the 
blockade at Charleston, and subsequently came up the coast, 
and has captured several vessels. 

Steam-propeller Marion or Mariner and sch. formerly pilot 
boat York, All these are armed with rifle cannon. 

At Newbern crews for the ten new gunboats now ready as 
privateers at Norfolk were being enlisted. They are destined 
for Albermarle and Pamlico Sounds. 

Heavy batteries were being erected at Hatteras and Oregon 
Inlets. 

So you see how much they are accomplishing in spite of the 
so-called blockade. I don't know as you care particularly for 
these details, but they are the latest, and apparently the most 
reliable. . . . Ned. 



New York, 4th Oct., *6i. 

Dear Charles, — Have just rec'd your order for the $300.00. 
I was much in need of it, in consequence of there being delay 
in receiving my pay for three months on the Qtmker City, 
Haigins Bro., the former owners, are all right, and were perfectly 
ready to settle at once, but said that if I were willing to let the 
matter rest in their hands for few weeks, they could induce the 
Navy Department to add to the salary due me from them, on 
the plea that much of my professional services had been devoted 
to naval officers and men. This they said they could do with 
better prospect of success before than after making their own 
settlement with me. I have no idea the Department will allow 
me a dollar, but I thought it best to leave it for the present 
as they suggested. 

I hear from Col. Warren^ from Baltimore that he makes appli- 
cation to Governor Morgan to detail me to his regiment. Noth- 
ing more definite yet. Will write you as soon as there is. I 
mean now to go to Claymont for a day or two early next week — 

1 Gouvemeur Kemble Warren, of the sth N. Y. 
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Monday or Tuesday. I have had no letter from John. Mrs. 
Flint had one this morning which I read. He is in Washing- 
ton, but not assigned to any brigade. Dined with Dr. Peters 
yesterday. . . . 

Ned. 
From John C. Dalton, Jr.^ 

Washington, Sunday, Oct. 6, [1861]. 

Dear Charles, — ^IVe been spending the week here in getting 
practical experience of the way they don't do business at the 
Government offices. Impressed on my mind more particularly 
now, because I have been waiting since Tuesday at Willard's 
Hotel to get my orders to join General Viele's ^ Brigade, which 
has been for some time stationed about a mile and a half east 
of the Capitol. Today I find that Viele and his Brigade have 
gone to Annapolis yesterday and I have only got the promise 
of having my papers made out and ready for me tomorrow by 
going to the Medical Director's office for the third time (and 
that on Sunday) to stir them up about it. I have felt a deli- 
cacy heretofore about " stirring up " a respectable Government 
official about his own business, when he tells me it shall be 
attended to — but I don't think I shall feel it any more. At any 
rate, I feel pretty sure of getting my papers tomorrow morning 
and getting on to Annapolis the same day, and, if Viele has 
not gone from there to Fort Monroe or somewhere else, of joining 
him at last. He has, I find, a fine brigade, of 5 regiments — 
three New York, one Maine, and one New Hampshire. The 
Division to which the brigade belongs was General Sherman's, 
but it is said now that Gen. S. is to take command of the Depart- 
ment of Kentucky. 

I hoped to have got the run of the whole Brigade before this, 
so that I could tell something about the Quarter master's place, 
but I can't do so until I have actually been with the command 
for a day or two at least. As soon as I can learn anything 
definite in regard to it I will write you. While waiting here I 
have spent the last two days in going through some of the Camps 
on the other side of the river, between Chain Bridge and Arling- 
ton, with Dr. Jenkins. The best regiment I have seen here yet 
is the iSth Mass.^ Major Hayes* is in it — who knows you, 
I believe, or Ned. . . . 

Jno. C. D., Jr. 

1 Now a Brigade Surgeon, confirmed by the Senate August 3. 

2 Egbert Ludovickus Viele (182 5-1 902). 

3 James Barnes, Colonel, of Springfield. •* Joseph Hayes of Boston. 
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Annapolis, Saturday evening, Oct. 19, [1861]. 

Dear Charles, — I received yours of i6th and was glad to 
get it. I hardly thought you would get here before we sailed, 
tho' should have liked it much if I could have seen you. We're 
all ready now. The entire column on board, 15 Regiments and 
Hamilton's^ (formerly Sherman's) Battery. ^ Generals Viele, 
Wright,^ and Stevens* command the Brigades, and General Sher- 
man the Division. It will be a splendid sight in the bay tomorrow 
if we don't have as much fog as we had today, seventeen sea- 
going Steamers, all with troops and material on board — the 
Baltic y Atlantic, Ericsson, Vanderbilt, Belvidere, Philadelphia, 
Roanoke, Parkersburg, Ocean Queen, Illinois, Ariel, Empire 
City, and five others whose names I don't know, or who haven't 
any names. We (Viele and staff) go on the Empire City, a good 
boat to all appearance, roomy and strong, with a first class look- 
ing Massachusetts man for captain. We shall find, I suppose, 
some war steamers at Fortress Monroe to go along with us, and 
help us land on the sand beach somewhere. One of the regi- 
ments (Serrell's^ Engineers) I understand is already at the 
fort and will join us there. All our regiments are not good, but 
some of them are, and enough I guess, to do a good piece of 
work, if our officers don't get disabled. I've an idea that this 
particular expedition does not comprise all that the government 
is at just now, but that other movements are to follow, in con- 
nection with it, if it has success at first. You will find a letter 
for you when you get to Washington (at Willard's) asking you 
to bring me some money, if you should come here, before we 
leave, as that I find is more useful to have about one than any- 
thing else. But it's no great matter. I still have enough for 
present needs, and I shall be able to draw pay in about ten 
days. . . . 

JNO. C. D., Jr. 

1 3d. U. S. Artillery, Battery E. Capt. John Hamilton. 

2 Thomas West Sherman, of Rhode Island (1813-1879). The story of 
this expedition is told in i Official Records , vi. 168. 

3 Horatio Gouvemeur Wright, of Connecticut (1820-1899). 
* Isaac Ingalls Stevens, of Massachusetts (181 8-1 862). 

5 Edward Wellman Serrell, of English birth, lieutenant colonel of the 
I N. Y. Engineers. 
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St. Oriental, off Fort Monroe, Hampton Roads, 
Friday Evening, Oct. 25th, [1861]. 

Dear Charles, — We came down the bay from Annapolis 
on Monday [21st], after getting embarked on Sunday, and have 
been lying here ^ince Tuesday, councilling and coaling, and 
making (today) sham debarkations, for practice. I have no 
doubt we shall sail early tomorrow morning. Can't guess any 
better where we're going than I could a week ago. Think I 
know sure, about once a day, and then think I don't. Steamed 
up the roads toward James River this p.m. and had a glimpse 
of the Pirate's Camp at Sewall's Point. We, (Gen'l Viele and 
staff) were transferred from the Empire City to this steamer 
(Oriental) this p.m. but I am not sure we shall stay here. May 
go back to Empire City. However, I believe there's no question 
about our sailing tomorrow morning. Send letters to me, when 
you write, to care of Col. Tompkins, Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 
No. 6 State Street, New York. Thus — Brigade Surgeon Jno. 
C. Dalton, Jr., Viele's Brigade, Expeditionary Corps, Care of 
Col. Tompkins, etc. . . . 

John. 

Saturday morning. We shall continue on board the Oriental. 
Nice boat, entire state cabin in possession of staff. Only three 
or four German Companies on board beside ourselves. We have 
nijaeteen armed vessels going with us, including the Wabash flag 
ship,^ which is the largest. I believe we are to have a little over 
thirty transports, of all sizes. Yours, 

John. 

Steamer Oriental, Hilton's Head, Port Royal, 
Entrance, So. Ca., Thursday, November 7, [1861]. 

Dear Charles, — Hurrah! Here we are this good Thursday 
afternoon, after ten days of knocking about at sea and waiting 
in the offing, beside a week of bother and expectation at Fortress 
Monroe before we left the Roads. We engaged the rebel batter- 
ies here in earnest this morning at ten o'clock a.m. and at \ 
before 3 p.m. the American Flag was run up over what was be- 
forehand a Pirates hole and made a respectable place of 

it. Now (5i P.M.) the whole fleet is at anchor at Hilton's 

Head, where the strongest battery, of 14 guns, was situated, and 

the troops are now disembarking. I have not yet been able to 

1 Samuel Francis DuPont was in command. 
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learn what our losses were, as the Oriental has been at anchor 
at the beach but a few moments, but the Wabash (flag ship) I 
could see had received no damage to her standing rigging nor 
any appearance of injury about her hull. The action was fought 
by the Wabash, Susquehanna, Seminole and five or six gunboats, 
while the transports waited behind and looked on just out of 
range. I watched it all from the fore topsail yard, and saw every 
flash. Hilton's Head is a point to the south of the channel and 
had, as I mentionied, the strongest battery; just opposite is 
another point which had a battery of eleven gims, behind a 
breastwork; on Hilton's head, the works proved a large and 
highly finished redoubt. The Wabash sailed up the channel to 
the right engaging the northern battery while passing, and then, 
after making a circuit came down again on the left, pitching hard 
into the fort on Hilton's head. She repeated this operation twice. 
Meantime three or four vessels of war ran up the channels lead- 
ing to the interior to keep at bay the rebel steamers from Charles- 
ton and Savannah, who had been firing at us day before yester- 
day, and watching us ever since, while the remainder of the gun- 
boats took position to rake the Hilton's head battery up and down. 
The battery replied with great rapidity at first and even after 
the Wabash had passed it twice worked four guns with great 
effect. But about two o'clock I noticed their firing less brisk, 
and half an hour afterwards had ceased. A boat with white 
flag at stem and American flag at stern then went off to shore 
from the Wabash, ran onto the beach without finding anybody 
to receive it. The flag then went along the silent parapet of 
the fort toward some barracks, and a big brown country house 
at its right where the rebel flag was flying yesterday, and in a 
few minutes the Stars and Stripes (very large pattern) ran up 
upon its top. 'Twas the finest sight, I can tell you, I have seen 
for many months. I suppose we shall go on shore tonight, though 
the movements of the First Brigade are as yet somewhat un- 
certain. But I hope to get this off to you in the despatch-boat 
tomorrow morning. We have lost the steamboats Governor and 
Peerless on the passage down, in a gale on Friday night when 
it blew great guns from the eastward. And I am afraid the 
Belvidere has gone down too with my little stallion on board, 
tho' there are reports that she was seen on Saturday.^ The 
Oriental is a splendid sea boat and was not damaged at all. 

Love to all. Write as before. Your affectionate brother, 

John. 

1 She put back to Hampton Roads, throwing some of the horses 
overboard. 
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Friday m'g, Nov. 8th, [1861]. 

Dear Charles, — We've not yet gone ashore from the 
Oriental, though five or six thousand troops are landed, and I 
expect all of the 2d and 3d Brigades (General Wright's and 
General Stevens') will go at once if they are not there already. 
The idea of the expedition was not to take any of the large 
Southern cities — for the present, at least. But it had come to 
be pretty plain to the government that, to keep up the blockade 
in an effective manner through the winter, they must have a 
few harbors, where the blockading vessels could be easily 
supplied with stores and coal, without coming all the way home 
for it, and where they could run, in case of the wind blowing 
too hard to be safe. This harbor, of Port Royal, is one of the 
finest, if not the very best on the southern coast. They say it 
ranks with Charleston harbor about as Newport, R. I., does 
with that of New York. It's only accidental reasons that have 
made one the commercial capital of this part of the country 
rather than the other. At any rate it's a splendid harbor capable 
(so the Coast Pilot says) of riding the largest navy in the world. 
We are anchored, with the Wabash and all the other big vessels 
in a crowd, right on the shore almost, and in perfect security in 
five or six fathoms of water. Our success too is more gratifying 
than I thought it to be yesterday. The work on Hilton Head, 
which was the one principally engaged yesterday, is a complete 
fortification which was the first one built on the coast immediately 
after the capture of Sumter. It's not only extensive and strong, 
with its parapets revetted all over with sods, and as smooth and 
regular as you would wish, but contains 15 Columbiads (best 
quality) many of them 11 inches, and mounted on the inland 
side of the fort as well as the water side. Only three were 
dismounted yesterday — the rest are all perfect — the rebels 
left, at last, in such haste that not a gun was spiked, and all 
their tents and camp equipage and many muskets were also 
left behind. The fort is fully supplied with shot, shell and 
ammunition. As soon as this work on Hilton Head was surren- 
dered yesterday, the enemy abandoned the other one on " Bay 
Point " on the north side of the channel, and the flag is floating 
this morning all round us. 

The Ocean Express, too, a ship which had nearly all the heavy 
ordnance and ammunition belonging to the expedition, and which 
we were almost sure had been lost in the gale, came in yesterday 
all safe, nine days out from Hampton Roads! No signs of the 
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Belvidere yet. The Wabash had only a few scratches. None 
of the war vessels destroyed in the engagement. Killed and 
wounded, twenty. Yours, John. 



Hilton Head, Friday p.m,, November 15, [1861]. 

Dear Charles, — WeVe been on shore now since Sunday, 
and are fairly established on the island, of which we have entire 
possession — the rebel battery of five guns at the S. W. ex- 
tremity having been abandoned, and being now held by our 
pickets. I send you a map of the place, with position of the 
different Brigades. Calibogue Sound is the channel between the 
island and the main, through which light draught steamers can 
pass and by which an inland communication was kept up, be- 
fore our arrival, between Savannah and Charleston. Bay Point, 
upon which the other rebel fort was situated that guarded the 
harbor, is about two miles and a half N. E. from Hilton Head. 
Our Brigade is camped in a great field of Sea Island cotton, 
about two thirds of which has been leveled for the accommo- 
dation of the tents, color lines, etc. I send a wad of it, picked 
from one of the bushes. The island produces nothing but this 
cotton, with com and potatoes (sweet) for the cattle and negroes. 
The cattle are fed altogether on corn stalk fodder — and very 
small poor looking animals they are — look as if they never 
had been fat. A lot of twenty or thirty horses brought in the 
other day were the most miserable looking set I ever saw. You 
could not find such bad ones anywhere in New York or New 
England unless you advertised for them. The corn looks pretty 
well and has a great many good ears, though nearly every one of 
them is black and powdery at the end, from the devastation of 
the weevils. The cotton is partly harvested and partly still on 
the bushes. A few of the bushes are still in blossom (the flower 
is yellow and very much in size and shape like a hollyhock.) 
Yesterday I went round the pickets with General Viele, up to 
General Drayton's plantation, north of our position, then west 
and south, and back to the front of Stevens' Brigade. General 
Drayton^ commanded the rebel troops on Hilton Head, and 
his brother. Captain Drayton of the Navy, commanded one of 
our gunboats. They were firing at each other on the day of 
the engagement. We went also outside the line to Joseph Pope's 
plantation just south of the swamp at the head of Broad Creek. 

1 Thomas Fenwick Drayton (c. 1807-1885). 

2 Percival Drayton (1812-1865), of the Pocahontas. 
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It was very interesting to see the curious style of plantation life. 
At the time of the attack there seems to have been a stampede 
from the island of everybody on extraordinary double quick time. 
They even ran away from the plantations on the main land. 
The negroes on the island were all driven away to the main by 
their masters, but the next day and the day following came 
back again and are now living on the plantations, the same as 
usual. I think, ,from all I can see, that the negroes are not 
attached to their masters, but are attached to the plantation. 
They are not particular who their masters are, so long as they 
can keep on living on the same estate, just as cats stick to a 
house, after the family are gone. At any rate they don't seem 
to show any regret that their masters are driven away, nor any 
particular gratification that we have come, except that they are 
not driven up to work as they were before, and can just hoe their 
own potatoes and sell their chickens to the soldiers. One or two 
were very anxious that we should not " let the ole white folks 
come back " ; but more, I thought, because they were afraid they 
should be punished for coming back themselves than anything 
else. At Pope's estate the chimneys of the negro-houses were 
built of nothing but burnt oyster shells and sand (outside the 
houses at one end), and their corn mill was the funniest thing 
I have seen yet. It was just two grindstones, about a foot and 
a half in diameter, one on top of the other, a hole in the middle 
of the upper one to put the corn in, and grooves in the surface 
of the lower one for the grist to run out, with a stick stuck in 
the upper stone to turn it round by, just the same as they had 
when " two women were grinding at the mill," etc. The land 
is very dry on the surface, a very sandy loam, but by digging 
from two to four feet anywhere on our cotton field, we get a 
perfectly pure soft water (a little turbid at first but it clears in a 
day or two), so that nearly every company in the Brigade has 
now its own private well. It seems to be the sea water that 
filters up through the sand and gets purified of the salt in its 
passage. So much for this place. We (ist Brigade), however, 
won't stay here long. Our provisions are already being carted 
on to the ships — Oriental, Catawba, Roanoke and six or seven 
other ^transports — to take us farther on, while the balance re- 
main here to carry out the permanent arrangements at this point. 
So I expect in a week or less we shall be on the water again. 
I have not received a letter from home yet since leaving An- 
napolis, but hope to with every new arrival. I am all right. 
Perfectly well and like the business. One curious thing to me 
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is, we can't see the Great Bear at night till about two o'clock 
A.M. for latitude. Your affectionate brother, 

J. C. D., Jr. 

From Edward B. Dalton.^ 

Camp Bright wood, D. C. 
36th Reg't N. Y. v., Col. Chas. H. Innes. 
November 23d, 1861. 



So you have seen Sally since she* got home. I hope you'll run 
out to Cambridge now and then while you are at home. I 
wish I could do it with you. I am getting on all right here. I 
am well, and have got things reasonably comfortable about me, 
and shall be all right when I get a good servant. My horse 
turns out well. Unfortimately just now, like all the horses in 
these parts when they are first kept exposed, he has the " dis- 
temper," that is a sore throat, cough, etc., but he eats well and 
is not made much sick by it. On the road and over the fields 
he is first-rate and I am very well satisfied with him. He had 
a very hard day's work the day he got here, having been rode by 
a heavy man seventy-three miles from six o'clock a.m. till eight 
P.M. He was pretty stiff for some days afterwards, and was still 
so when father and Charles were here, but he has gotten entirely 
over it now. I tried him at a ditch the other day and he leapt 
very well. I find that it is often very inconvenient to have but 
one horse and that the other Surgeons in the brigade have found 
it so much so that they all keep two. I mean to do the same, 
and Charles is going to find me one in Boston and send it on 
with servant by some regiment. He spoke of one in the truck 
at the store and from his description I think he would suit me 
exactly, if he can get him and if he finds on trial that he is 
good under the saddle. I hope your chances in the new regi- 
ment of Worcester County will come out all right. . . . Being 
from Massachusetts I was invited to dine at General Couch's 
headquarters. The General himself was away, but we had a 
very good dinner and pleasant time — Roast Turkey and Cham- 
pagne in real New England style. I feel more satisfied with my 
position as I get more familiar with it. My own regiment is 
rough but good. Charles will tell you about it, or has done so 

1 On October 29 he received orders to report to Dr. Charles Stuart 
Triplet, Medical Director of the Army of the Potomac, as surgeon of the 
36th N. Y. Volunteers, Charles H. Innes being its Colonel. 
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by this time. The Colonel and Lieutenant Colonel^ are both 
old Mexican soldiers, officers (company) in the volunteer force 
at that time. Have seen fighting and want to see more. They 
are good straight-forward men to deal with. The Adjutant is 
a gentleman, a young lawyer from New York, a good fellow .^ The 
present Assistant Surgeon has just resigned and I am trying to 
get a friend of mine sent in his place, when I shall be all right. 
The above " picter " is quite good. The country about here 
is quite pleasant, and as I get opportunity to ride about the 
adjoining camps in this division I discover quite a number of 
old acquaintances. I was very much disappointed that you did 
not get into New York soon enough for me to see you before 
I was off. Had several good dinners and good times generally 
with Father and Charles. Saw the splendid review the other 
day. I think we shall winter where we are. If I think of any- 
thing else you can do for me I will write, but the menial is the 
important thing now. Love to all. Goodbye and good luck. 

Ned. 



Camp Brightwood, D. C. 
36th Reg't N. Y. Volunteers, 
November 28, *6i. 

Dear Charles, — I got your two letters of Saturday and 
Sunday, and yesterday the package came along to Camp, con- 
taining India rubber cloak, drinking tube and killickinnick — 
all of which are tip-top. The cloak is fine, just exactly the 
thing. Thank you much for thinking of the tobacco too, for it 
is very hard to get any good hereabouts, and in camp it is far 
better than such cigars as we can get. I'm very glad you've 
got hold of a greggo,^ also the right kind of horse and servant, 
if they turned out such. The last few days I've been building 
a stable. I got some men detailed for the purpose, bought some 
lumber, and have gotten up quite a bang-up establishment. It 
will be finished all except the elegancies of the internal arrange- 
ment, tonight. I got tired of having my horse so far from my 
tent and outside of camp, and as it looks so much like wintering 
here, I concluded to go ahead, and have a good place for my 
horses while the weather was still decent. It is good entertain- 

1 Daniel E. Hungerford. 

2 Robert H. Jones. 

3 A coarse woollen coat? There is a word " grego," meaning a coarse 
jacket with a hood, worn in the Levant. 
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ment, too, to build it. My uniform came yesterday, too, all 
right. Will write you again as soon as " Greggo '' comes. . . . 
IVe had two Thanksgiving turkeys: one with the Massachu- 
setts men, and another yesterday with the New York. . . . 
A variety of indications turn up that we are to winter where we 
are. One \^ich I heard yesterday from our Adjutant looks 
pretty decisive, that General Keyes who you know commands 
this division has rented a house in Washington for the winter. 
Do you expect to be in these parts again soon? Did you see 
Barlow in New York and did you find out anything which 
helped you? Ned. 

From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

Hilton Head, November 28, '61. 

Dear Charles, — I got your welcome letter, with the rest, 
by the Bienville \siSt night. Thank you for the papers. We are 
all right, so far, and tremendously glad to find that the folks 
at home are satisfied with what has been done. The more I 
see of the place, the better I am satisfied that it was a very 
judicious move, and worth more to get this harbor than it 
would be to take a couple of cities. Good luck, too, that the 
Belvidere has turned up all right, with my horse on board, 
sound in wind and limb, fatter than when he went on board, 
and without a hair rubbed off. I put him in charge of a team- 
ster of the 47th Reg't who stuck to him well and took good 
care of him. I have not yet taken him off the boat. Within 
the last five or six days, IVe had rather more time to go round 
the island. One Monday went down to Braddock^s Point (south 
eastern extremity) on a little Secesh mare picked up here with 
a lot of others, and which I boned out of the Quartermaster to 
use till mine was on terra firma. She is a nice little thing 
and has got speed in her. IVe used her ever since we have 
been in camp. On way to Braddock's Point, everything was 
much like this end of island — cotton fields, corn fields, and 
marsh creeks bordered by strips of woods, pines (Georgia pitch 
and bastard), live oak hung with southern moss, tnagndlias, 
palmetto, and such like. From the point we looked across to 
Tybee island, and Fort Pulaski, which rises up out of the water, 
like Fort Siunter, just between Tybee island and the main. The 
fort was about six or seven miles distant from us, but we could 
see the Secesh colors perfectly well through my glass. Our four 
gunboats were lying cosily up against the head of Tybee island, 
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looking out for a chance. The abandoned works of the enemy 
at Braddock's Point were only of four guns — one very fine large 
columbiad from Tredegar Works, and three common 18 and 24 
pounders. We keep a picket only on the point in charge of the 
guns, and three companies of 7th Conn. Regiment, at Mr. Bay- 
nard's estate about a mile inland. Yesterday I was out at 
the two ferry landings farthest up the Sound, from Braddock's 
Point, in Skull creek; at one, Ferry Point, saw four rebel sol- 
diers who had come over with a flag of truce, in charge of an 
adjutant general, to get the body of Dr. Buist who was killed 
in the fort at the time of our attack. They were dressed en- 
tirely in gray, in a very awkward and unsoldier-like looking uni- 
form, but were intelligent looking fellows enough, with very 
little of the peculiar Southern look about them. I could not 
learn where they belonged. 

Yesterday there was some ineffectual firing between our gun- 
boats, and ,some steamers from Savannah and Pulaski. We 
made reconnoisance on Tybee Island (General Sherman went in 
person), and I should not wonder if arrangements were getting 
under way for a serious attack on Fort Pulaski. But that can't 
be done by ships, but must be by troops and mortar batteries 
from Tybee Island. Here, on Hilton Head our troops are 
throwing an extensive breastwork, with ditch, etc., a quarter of 
a mile long running between the woods on the south eastern edge 
of the island across to the Smaller creek t)ehind our camp. 
Beside which, the stakes are already placed for a bridge-head to 
protect the bridge by which we cross, and to sweep the field now 
occupied by our Brigade. Thank you for your offer to send me 
things. I will not ask for them now, for I don't believe this 
place is to be the permanent location of our Brigade; but when 
we get where we're going, (wherever that is), I shall send to 
you for a lot of traps I shall probably need. I'm a little sorry 
you've gone in for post of Major or Colonel, instead of Quarter 
Master, ^s you thought of at first. YoU would be Ai as 
Quartermaster. I can see it from what I have observed in our 
expedition, and Heaven knows that Department needs capable 
men in it, at least, as much as any other. In an expedition like 
this, more particularly, at certain times every body and every 
thing is dependent on the Quartermaster; and, as attached to a 
Brigade or even a Division, as I think you might easily have it 
arranged, you would be a more important officer, and do more 
service than any Colonel in the Army. Beside that, I see that, 
in almost any capacity, one has a better chance of getting a 
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correct idea of what is going on, than as officer of a regiment. 
This is all taking it for granted that you haven't any particular 
military ambition and don't hanker after a star on the shoulder. 
If you do, then all right. Go ahead, and good luck. 

Here's some Southern money. Looks rather shabby, doesn't 
it? This is a splendid day. Night before last we had a frost 
and I found ice in my water bucket in morning, but now it's 
warm again, with a fine autumnal air. Goodby. I must try 
and write another letter before the mail closes. Yours, 

J. C. D., Jr. 

Hilton Head, Port Royal, S. C, 
December 14th, '61. 

Dear Charles, — I have not written you for some time, 
partly because 1 have not heard from you since my last; and 
partly because, as I intimated, we have been expecting to move 
from here, from one couple of days, almost, to another. I have 
made up my mind, now, to go ahead just as if we meant to stay 
here for a year, until the paddles are actually turning to take 
us out of the harbor. Things look very differently from what 
they did when we came here — much more civilized, notwith- 
standing it's only volunteer soldiers we've had to do the work 
with. The new entrenchments are a fine piece of work, and are 
fast getting the guns mounted on them. The entire 2d Brigade 
(Stevens') has gone to Beaufort, which they now occupy together 
with the whole of Port Royal Island upon which it is situated. 
The enemy's pickets, however, are upon the shore of the main- 
land beyond P. R. Island about twelve or fifteen miles or so 
from Beaufort. One of the regiments of our Brigade (the 46th 
N. Y.) is also detached and is occupying Tybee Island, at the 
entrance of Savannah River, near Fort Pulaski, and a newly 
arrived Pennsylvania Regiment (55th) is now stationed at Say- 
brook Ferry on Hilton Head at Skull Creek. So we are no 
longer the advanced guard of the Division, and go to sleep with- 
out looking to see where we should pick up our boots and pistols 
if attacked in the night. The expedition seems to me to have 
been directed well so far. This island and harbor have been 
thoroughly secured (being the main objects of the enterprise and 
the basis of any further operations) before expanding in other 
directions too rapidly. Please direct my letters hereafter (for 
the present) to me care of General Viele, ist Brigade, Sherman's 
Expedition, Port Royal, Beaufort District, So. Ca., as Port Royal 
is now a regular Post Office. . . . Jno. C. D., Jr. 
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Hilton Head, December i6th, '61. 

Dear Charles, — The further movements of our Brigade are 
balked for the present, or at least altered, by different arrange- 
ments at Division Head Quarters, much to our disappoint- 
ment. . . . 

What does Mr. Cameron want to make a stir about the slaves 
for? It^s perfectly ridiculous to talk about " arming " them. 
You might just as well pitch the muskets into the Potomac for 
any good they would do; but as for liberating them that comes 
just as easy and natural as breathing without making any fuss 
at all about. See how it is here. The masters run away — if 
they stay and support the Gov't we don't want to take away 
their slaves — and we find only their niggers. Those that choose 
to come within the lines can do so, when of course they are sub- 
jected to military control, like every body else there, and are 
employed as laborers at wages; those that stay on the planta- 
tions dig their corn and sweet potatoes as usual, and there is 
no occasion whatever for the troops to interfere with them. So 
they are free, by the abandonment of their masters, and not by 
any government proclamation or fuss of any sort. Some sell 
their " truck " to soldiers, some hire themselves to wait on the 
officers, and it all comes as a matter of course. I hope to get 
this off by the Atlantic (as I hear she has not yet gone), though 
I wrote you by her day before yesterday. 

Give my address to the others. Your affectionate brother, 

Jno. C. D., Jr. 

From Edward B. Dalton. 

Camp Brightwood, D. C, 36 Regt. N. Y. S. V., 
[December, 1861?] 

Pen reported here Friday p.m. and was surprised to find 
Lem Kinnicutt of Worcester with me. The latter has had a 
somewhat similar experience to Pen's first — is thrown out of his 
place in the i5th.^ Pen stayed over night with me and went 

1 On November 23, 1861, a commission as Second Lieutenant in the 
2d Mass. Regiment was given to Henry R. Dalton, and he hastened to join 
the regiment then at or near Frederick, Maryland. " There existed some 
feeling between Governor Andrew and Colonel Gordon of the 2d Regiment 
regarding the method of appointment of of&cers after the regiment had left 
the State; the latter contending that no one should be appointed who had 
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on next day. In first rate spirits. Got a note from him last 
night. YouVe heard by this time, and know that he is at Fort 
Runyon, Co. C, Captain Draper. I shall go over the first decent 
day and see how he's fixed. He writes as though everything was 
satisfactory. Don't you like the place he has got? Seems to 
me it's just the thing. Just the place for him [to] do well and 
keep in good health. 

He told me you think of coming on in course of few weeks. 
Hope you will. I shall try to get over and see him every week. 
No doubt I can do it, he is so near Washington. That is if we 
stay here, which I most sincerely hope, we shan't do it. It's 
tantalizing enough to keep reading of victories out West and 
South — and firing salutes and things over the deeds of other 
people and all the time be stuck here rusting out with ennui. 

Things look fine, though, now don't they? John I suppose 
either has seen, or will soon see fun enough. His great desire 
was to enter Charleston with the force that took it. And he 
very likely may do so now. 

Ned. 

From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

Hilton Head, December 19th, '61. 

Dear Charles, — I got yours of the 9th December last night 
and was mighty glad to see something from home. I received an 
English book from New York a couple of weeks ago, which I 
had ordered of Van Nostrand with your direction upon the cover, 
but no French one. The one I received was Jackson on the 
Constitution, Discipline, etc. of Armies. Have not heard yet 
from Ned. His Colonel's name is Inness, is it not. (36th N. Y.)? 
Your speaking of my sending home captured swords, muskets, 
etc., reminded me for the first time that I cotdd send home my 
bulky relics, that I've been keeping in my trunk ever since we 
landed, in the vague impression I should have to cart them round 

not first been recommended by himself. I had not been so recommended and 
was consequently made the object of the Colonel's enmity towards Governor 
Andrew, and learning through Captains [Edward Gardiner] Abbott, [Henry 
Sturgis] Russell, [Robert Gould] Shaw [then a lieutenant] and others of 
the regiment, as well as from Major Wilbur Wright (all of whom received 
me with cordiality), that should I persist in joining the regiment, all means 
in the Colonel's power would doubtless be made use of to rid me from it. 
I determined reluctantly to act on the friendly advice of such good friends, 
and returned to Boston." — H. R. B. 
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with me until I could return to the North myself. I send them 
to you by Adams' Express, by same boat which carries this 
letter. The broken gunstock I picked up inside of Fort Walker 
immediately after the battle (next morning). There were entire 
muskets enough that I suppose I could have got, but I thought 
the damaged one would be more interesting as a relic than if 
it were whole, as one musket looks pretty much like another. 
The two pieces of shell I found inside a stockade in one of the 
trenches. Hold on to them all and if IVe a chance 111 [send] 
you something more when I can. I wrote you a few days ago 
that we were not to go from here on another trail immediately, 
as we had expected. The fact is, we had orders, three or four 
days after landing, to hold the brigade in readness to re-embark. 
And when we had gotten about tired of waiting for the order 
of embarkation actually to come. General Sherman at last gave 
us notice that we should be ordered off last Monday. Last Mon- 
day came and went however, and brought only a further post- 
ponement, with unpleasant suspicion of an entire alteration of 
our plan of operations. You understand, we (Viele's Brigade) 
want to be doing something on our own hooky as the first inten- 
tion was that we should, (after helping to take and secure Hilton 
Head), so that we could be a little army by ourselves, and make 
our own plans and find out how much we could do. At present 
we have assurances, which we almost rely upon, that this will 
be done after all, and that we are only waiting to sink the stone 
fleet and to finish up the business of Fort Pulaski, before branch- 
ing off on our own private campaign. The entire 2d Brigade 
is gone to Beaufort (perhaps I told you that before), and one 
of our regiments and one of the 3rd Brigade have also been 
detached and are stationed on Tybee Island, convenient to Pulaski. 
The signal officers communicate constantly, by two intermediate 
stations, between here and Beaufort. One of the greatest amuse- 
ments we have now is with the contrabands, that come to the staff 
camp, in charge of the picket just opposite to where we are located ; 
particularly as the General has a great taste for drawing out the 
fun in anybody's character and turning it round to look at it 
all over. The last, this morning, who had run away from a 
plantation on the Main, was a rather loaferish looking boy 
about sixteen or seventeen, with a younger companion. Both 
looked pretty sleek and as if they knew how to find the good 
things to eat, if there were any round. Says the General, " What 
would you do if we were to go away from here and your white 
folks come back? " The nig first looked puzzled, then suddenly 
very sober in addition, " Wha' ? you go 'way from he' ? " " Yes." 
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" And dey come back? " " Yes." " Wha' ? Come back. KvC 
you go 'way? Do' no wha' to tink 'bout dat. Wha' come 

back? Christ! " 

It's not a bad idea, that of Governor Andrew's, for you to 
take a U. S. Quarter Master's appointment and be stationed in 
Boston this winter. Though you'd like better on some accounts 
to be in the field, of course, yet it would be a great deal more 
comfortable for Miss McGregor, and there's no doubt you could 
do service enough, acting both for Federal and State govern- 
ments, to make it well worth while. Weather here now is very 
fine, warm and sunny in day, no overcoats needed till sunset or 
thereabout, and nights cold but comfortable with hay stuffed 
bedding and plenty of blankets. If you have not yet sent off 
the things I asked you for in my last by express, please put in 
package a ream of small letter paper, same size as this. . . . 

JNO. C. D., Jr. 

New York, Thursday 19, [December, 1861?].^ 

Dear Charles, — How do your Quarter Master projects get 
on? Mine are yet in the same condition of uncertainty and 
waiting. 

Yesterday a man came to see me who said he was H, B, Ayer, 
of Manchester, that he was some relative of Ben F. Ayer who 
used to live there, and that he knew you and of your intimacy 
with Ben Ayer. Said he was a Doctor, graduated at Edinboro, 
went South to New Orleans last winter to attend lectures in 
Medical College, went into dentistry business — was impressed 
into Confederate army, as Assistant Surgeon, under pain of being 
shot for an Abolitionist, was at Bull Run, went back to Louisiana, 
came up to Missouri, was at the battle of Springfield,^ came 
north, and wanted some help (money) to get back to his friends 
in Manchester. He is certainly an imposter and as full of lies 
as he can stick, tho' I do not doubt that he is H. B. Ayer of 
Manchester or that he has been in New Orleans. But I think 
it exceedingly likely that he is a spy, and that he means to go 
back South after staying here a while. I gave information of 
him at the Superintendent's of police office, and they told me 
if I came across him again to give him at once to a policeman 
and have him taken down to the office. I have no doubt he 

1 The 19th of June, 1862, fell on a Thursday, but the letter was probably 
written in 1861. 

2 October, 1861. 
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will go to Manchester in a few days. He asked for you, where 
you lived now, etc. If you see him, have him nabbed and 
examined by the experts. I think it would not be a bad thing 
to have somebody on the lookout for him in Manchester. 

I expect Ned today, he has got a good regiment to begin with. 
Yours, 

John. 

From Edward B. Dalton. 

Camp Brightwood, D. C, 36 Regt. N. Y. V 
Christmas Eve, [1861]. 

Dear Charles, — I wish I was stretching my legs under your 
mahogany tonight as a year ago, instead of squatting here in 
my tent. Some diff' twixt that and this. Here we sit, Captain 
Ulshoeffer^ and I, mulling over a small magnum of punch, and 
the recollections of what has been, and hopes of what may be. . . . 
Pen I saw a good deal of while he was in Washington. Unfor- 
tunately being without an assistant, I could get but little time 
in town. Once though I got Dr. OTeary to look after things, 
and Pen and I managed to have a small celebration at Gautier's. 
He went off in first rate spirits. 

Hugh and the horse " Dick " are first-rate. I like both better 
every day. 

Christmas Night. 

Dear Charles, — As I turned the page, Ulshoeffer and I lit 
fresh cigars and when we had finished we were sleepy enough to 
turn in so I concluded to finish my letter today. 

I got yours of the 23d today. Thank you much for box. I 
shall look after it at once. I suppose it was addressed as usual 
to 248. As I was saying, Hugh and the pony are tip- top. Hugh 
is certainly a first quality groom. You have no idea the change 
he has wrought already not only in Dick, but in " Romey." He 
is really worth double since he took him in hand. He's as 
round as a barrel and as full of life as he can stick. He has 
the same quantity of feed as before, but is sleek and shiny as 
if he had twice the quantity. Dick too is coming right. I don't 
believe you'll know him. I thought him rather hard under the 
saddle at first, after riding Romey, but as I get used to his gait I 
like him much. He has a fine strong tread and under the curb, 

1 William G. Ulshoeffer, of Co. H, but originally adjutant of the 36th 
Regt. 
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is coming into style well. Hugh looks after all my traps with a 
will. Always at something and as quiet as possible. He is just 
the kind of man I wanted. When are you coming on again? 
Pen seemed to think you would very soon. If you do, don't 
fail to spend a night out here, and more if you can. We will 
take out the horses together. I'll give you a more comfortable 
bed too. I have built and moved into a magnificent hut, nine 
ft. by sixteen, built of boards. It is actually luxurious. I have 
picked up the remains of an old Franklin stove, and am at 
present struggling with it, as to whether I shall get more comfort 
or smoke from it. Thus far it has been about an even thing, 
slightly in favor of the smoke, but I think I'm beginning to gain 
on it. I have attacked in the rear, and by lengthening the pipe, 
am gradually circumventing it. It is a mighty comfortable home- 
like looking thing, and I am bound to make it work if pos- 
sible. ... I try to imagine I'm smoking pipes with you, and 
talking over the prospect of a scrimmage with England. Looks 
though something's brewing, doesn't it? Well let's go in. No 
backing out. Better have it out with her now than put it off, 
by any stooping. Don't you think so? A thousand times better 
be whipped even, than submit to dictation. Well, if it comes, 
we've got a strange time ahead, haven't we? Come along before 
great while. Your affectionate Brother, 

Ned. 

From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

Hilton Head, December 27th, '61. 

Dear Charles, — I received yours of the i8th this morning 
by Ocean Queen, You must before now have received my reply 
to your letter of the 9th and box of " relics " by express. I get 
the papers too which you send, and they are a great luxury — 
next to letters. I know how you must have felt about setting our 
good little Pen — God bless him and keep him safe — off to his 
Regiment. Do write me in your next the name of his Colonel and 
Brigadier General, also where Ned's Regiment is located. I have 
not yet heard from him. Did Pen get a little note from me, im- 
mediately after the capture of Port Royal? I hope he did, for I 
don't want him to think I did not remember him. I'm still 
afraid he will find a lieutenant's work too hard. Can't you pick 
up a place for him as aid to some good Brigadier General? I 
shall watch out for him here, if there is any vacancy of that kind 
on General Viele's Staff. Would he like it? I'm glad you think 
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as you do about the Quartermaster's Department for your self. 
It requires, I am sure, too much preliminary study and military 
training for a civilian to make a good Brigadier General, and I 
don't believe you would be satisfied with a Colonelcy. I con- 
tinue quite well, and all right in every respect. You are per- 
jectly right in what you write about the disposition of our forces 
on the Potomac, and intended movements. I believe our chiefs 
know what they are about. If Meigs puts in the Q. M. Depart- 
ment how I should like to have you sent to this Division. I 
believe General Viele will certainly command a division before 
the war is over and this, of course, is most likely to be the one. 
I have not yet been up to Beaufort; nor indeed off the island of 
Hilton Head, though I know the paths all over here pretty well, 
but expect to go up to B. within a week — as soon as we get 
the busy work done of squaring up monthly, quarterly and yearly 
reports and returns, about which, together with musters and 
inspections, everybody is occupied just now. It's nearly twelve 
(midnight) and I hope to get this off by the Ariel if I can get 
down to beach and off in a boat to the Steamer by reveille to- 
morrow morning. . . . 

J. C. D., Jr. 



From Edward B. Dalton. 

Camp Brichtwood, D. C, 36 Regt. N. Y. V., January 2dj 1862. 

Dear Charles, — Happy New Year. The box which arrived 
after considerable delay of course, in Washington, did help vastly 
in celebrating. Most acceptable fluids and segars, though you 
may rest assured I did not [put] such like by any means on 
general tap. And such another celebrating you never saw, as 
took place on New Year's Eve in the " Bloody 36th " as some 
pussons in the vicinity style it. I'd have given a great deal to 
have had you here. 

Your humble servant as well as some of the other officers, 
was serenaded about one o'clock a.m. ist January, '62, and with 
really very good music too. Then followed the usual ceremo- 
nies. But altogether I never saw such a New Year's Eve before. 
I thought I had seen some things among medical students, in slums, 
etc., etc., but this beat anything yet. 

Hugh, hearing some slight noise in my cabin, concluded there 
was a free fight going on, shook himself out of his blankets, and 
suddenly made his appearance on the boards, fully prepared to 
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sail in, to the boisterous amusement of the assembled company, 
who insisted on his dancing " The Irishman's Shanty," which the 
orchestra performed with tremendous effect. 

Hugh was also much disappointed that you were not here to 
witness celebration and laugh over it with Mr. Hovey after- 
wards. Hugh seems to like it here much and he is a capital 
fellow. When are you coming on? Sally writes me that she 
had some beautiful presents from Mary and yourself. We are 
getting the men into winter quarters as rapidly as possible, though 
it is pretty slow work at best. 

Ned.^ 

From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

Hilton Head, January 8th, 1862. 

Dear Charles, — I got your letter of the 30th December yes- 
terday by the Atlantic. Thank you for attending to all my 
requests. I had also received your last letter in which you told 
me that Pen had gotten his Commission and gone to Washington to 
join [his] regiment. That letter I also replied to by Ocean 
Queen of a week or ten days ago. The letters I guess, both back 
and forward, have all come to hand, but the parcel which you 
sent me by Adams' Express about the 24th of last month, con- 
taining socks, box of " pipes," etc., I have not yet received, and 
they do not know anything about it at the express office here. 
It's somewhere in between, I guess, and will come along, after 
a while. What a whelp Gordon is to bear down as he did, or 
tried to, on Pen. I spoke about Pen's being an aid on General 
Staff in my last. What do you and he think of it? / think it 
would be better and more satisfactory to him altogether if he 
could find the right place than being 2nd Lieutenant, with dis- 
tant prospect of being Captain of Company about the time 
the war is over. What a clever letter that is of Seward's to 
Mercier in reply to Thouvenel! Better I think than the one in 
reply to Lord John Russell, though that was good. On the 

1 On January 5 he wrote: 

"The Colonel yesterday received the commission of one Wm. H. Hall as 
assistant Surgeon this Regiment. Said Hall has not yet appeared. I trust 
he is something decent. 

"I had quite a talk with General Couch yesterday over cigar. He says 
our regiment grows smaller every month. I discharge a good many and 
recruits come very hard. 

" What a general muss things seem to be getting into. We'll be at it with 
England yet. Who cares? " 
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whole, it seems to me the arrangement of the Trent Affair has 
been made in a handsome manner on both sides, though 'twas a 
confounded unpleasant thing to do. But we could not avoid it. 
How much more sincere and friendly the tone of the French 
communication was, too, than that of the English. One of the 
cleverest things in Seward's letter is that last sentence, where he 
reminds Mercier so handsomely of the time when the French 
and Americans were allies, with the English for an enemy. 

(Talking of Pen's short sight, tell him and Ned both to carry 
an extra pair of glasses constantly in pocket; it's no trouble, and 
might save a great deal of bother at the wrong minute.) Here 
we seem to be constantly getting ready, as elsewhere, tho' for my 
part I don't feel the impatience that seems to have taken posses- 
sion of the public. I never expected the war to last a day less 
than three years, and I know all the difficulties of transportation, 
etc., and all the preparation the troops still require before they 
can be relied on for extensive operations. So I think we are 
going on well, or rather have faith that we're going to go. You've 
seen the account I suppose of our last skirmish down here. The 
enemy had been threatening General Stevens' brigade, at Beau- 
fort, particularly with a battery some ten miles up the river at 
Port Royal Ferry. So he sent down for a couple of our regi- 
ments to help him take it. General Sherman sent up the 47th and 
48th N. York on 31st December and then went up himself, leav- 
ing General Viele in command here. Next day January ist we 
heard the big guns all the morning (our people taking the 
battery with help of gunboats), and next day (2nd) the big guns 
again from boats shelling the woods as our regiments returned 
to Beaufort. It wasn't much of a battle, though we brought 
away the enemy's cannon (the only siege gun they had in the 
battery) and killed a good lot of them with loss of only two 
or three on our side. The 47th and 48th have now returned, 
and the 55th Pennsylvania is also attached to the Brigade, so 
that we have now five regiments again in camp, beside the 46th 
N. Y. which belongs to us, but is now detached and stationed 
for the present on Tybee Island. 

Write every time you can. Your affectionate brother, 

John. 

Hilton Head, January nth, '62. 

Dear Charles, — I have just heard that a mail is expected 
to leave at 4 a.m. tomorrow, and I try to get in a letter edge- 
wise, tho' it's pretty late now. I write more particularly about 
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Pen and his prospects of getting a post as GeneraFs Aid-de- 
Camp, to which I alluded in my last. IVe been thinking of it 
a good deal more since then. I asked you whether he would 
not like to come on General Viele's Staff as aid. I believe it 
would be a better chance for him, and that he is admirably 
qualified for it — prompt, intelligent, gentlemanly, accustomed to 
transmitting and carrying out the orders of others, and knows 
enough of tactics already (doesn't he?) to be of good service in 
the field. I see it more since we have been having Brigade drills 
and evolutions so much (daily now). You know too how much 
relief it would be to me to have him where I could look after 
him and be ready to take care of him if he were sick. I think 
too he'd like General Viele and that Viele would like him. Now 
let me know at once what you think of it, and whether he would 
like it. IVe little doubt that I could get him the appointment 
if he would like it. At any rate I wish he would let me try. 

WeVe got two Lowe's balloon gas generators here (they came 
in the Atlantic), and a Lowe's balloon, which is now swaying 
about over General Sherman's headquarters on its first trial 
inflation. I don't yet get the box you sent me by express. They 
told me, at the express office here, that everything for this port 
was cleared out of the New York offices up to January 3d and 
the McClellan has arrived since with dates to the 5th. So that 
it probably (according to their story) got stuck in the Boston 
office, or somewhere between that and New York. 

The weather here now is wonderfully mild. I've just gotten 
a little tent stove from New York, like the rest of the staff, but 
it feels now as if we should never want them again though it 
was so cold in December. 

I've just got a new contraband servant (came over from 
Bluff ton on the main), in place of my first one who proved too 
dismally stupid and African to do anything without being told 
over again every day. Some of them, however, are bright and 
quick enough, and I guess the new one is of that sort, by the 
way he goes to work. We let the nigs come in now, whenever 
they want to go to work or into service, but don't let them out 
again, except those that come to trade chickens and sweet pota- 
toes off their farms. How the time gets on! I never knew it 
go faster than it does here. Though we don't seem to be doing 
anything to the folks up North, night always comes unexpectedly 
to me, and before I've gotten through with all I meant to do. 
I wrote to Ned the other day. Hope he'll get it. Addressed 
to him at Camp Brightwood, Washington. Your affectionate 
Brother, Jno. C. D., Jr. 
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Hilton Head, Sunday, January 19th, '62. 

Dear Charles, — A week ago today I received by the Con- 
necticut your letter of December 21st with father's of same 
date — your letter containing express Co/s receipt for parcel 
(containing socks, currycomb and brush, cigars, etc.) which has 
not yet come to hand. On inquiring several times at the express 
office here they told me that a vessel containing a large quantity 
of express matter had left Fortress Monroe for this port the 
latter part of December, was damaged at sea and obliged to put 
back to Baltimore for repairs, but would come out again in a 
few days, and that my parcel, with many other missing ones, 
was probably on board of her. But the S. R. Spalding came in 
day before yesterady from Fortress Monroe with 2000 packages 
of express matter (they say the delayed packages), and there is 
nothing for me among them — at least so says Lieutenant Gould 
who has just come up from looking over the way bill. 

Two days ago I received by Baltic yours of January 4th with 
World newspapers giving accoimt General Pope's cutting out 
expedition, and young Amory's ^ Cavalry Charge; and today got 
your second package by express containing linen drawers, rug 
(elegant, that is), horse comb, note-paper, hooks and stamped 
envelopes. Thank you for all of them. Envelopes I had on 
hand but will no doubt use them all, and yours too, before I 
get through. Got a letter too from Pen, in which he says if I 
succeed in getting him on to General Viele's Staff he " would be 
transferred most willingly," and I gather from what you say 
that if he had his free choice he would rather prefer to be on 
the line among his young comrades than on the General Staff. 
Now I have not done anything decisive about it because I did 
not like to, without knowing exactly whether Pen would, of 
himself, like best to take that position. (It would be a much 
more comfortable one, you know, than in the line.) And shall 
not of course do anything else about it until I hear from you 
more positively about Pen's plans. If he wants a place here I 
think 1 can get it, tho' of course am not sure. 

The First Mass. Cavalry, or rather about 700 of them, have 
arrived here on the Baltic, under command of Colonel Williams ^ 
— of Regular Army, a Virginian by birth. I think we shall 
move now, positively, within a few days, and when I next write 
shall have more news to tell. General Viele's Command is 

^ Copley Amory, 2d lieutenant in the 4th Cavalry. Died in 1879. 
2 Robert Williams (1829-1901). 
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worth fifty per cent more than the day it disembarked November 
9th. He keeps it well " shaken up " all the time and the im- 
provement, both in drill and in moral discipline and general 
bearing is very marked. I have much curiosity to see the Mass. 
Cavalry who are stationed now at " Seabrook Ferry " — on north- 
western corner of the island, about 3^ miles from here. They 
and Hamilton's Battery (horse artillery) I hope will do execution. 
Of the infantry regiments in our Brigade / depend more on the 
New Hampshire regiment (3d) ^ than any other — though the 
General thinks a great deal also of the N. York 48th.^ We 
have also a German Regiment (46th N. Y.) ^ which is Ai, but 
that is now down on Tybee Island and we don't know whether 
we shall get it back again in time to move with us or not. . . . 

Jno. C. D., Jr. 



From George Leonard Andrews.* 

Cantonment Hicks, Frederic, Md., 
January 27, 1862. 

My dear Sir, — Yours of the 23d was duly received, also your 
three telegrams. From my location at the time and from one 
or two other circumstances, I was unable to answer your tele- 
grams as promptly as I could wish. I telegraphed in answer 
to your last, that I could not agree to accept at present. I have 
since carefully considered all the circumstances relative to my 
accepting the command of the twentieth regiment. I have in 
many respects a high opinion of the regiment, and am much in- 
debted to yourself for the interest which you are good enough 
to take in the matter on my account. I do not think I am dis- 
posed to shrink from any duty either to the State or to the 
country. I cannot now give you all the Reasons which now 
influence me in this matter. 

You know something of the feeling of the officers of the Second 
regiment toward me.° I have reason to think that I could not 
leave this regiment to go to another without serious injury to 
the former, which I regard as the only tolerably well disciplined 
volunteer regiment that I have seen. My present rank and po- 

1 Enoch Q. Fellows, colonel. 

2 James H. Perry, colonel. 

3 Known as the "Fremont Regiment," Rudolph Rosa, colonel. 
* George Leonard Andrews (1828-1899). 

^ The Second was Gordon's regiment. 
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sition here are such as to give me very good opportunities for 
usefulness and distinction; in fact I am not sure that they are 
not quite as good as any that I should have at the head of a 
regiment. I cannot rid myself of the opinion that Colonel Lee's ^ 
friends will make a great effort to have him restored to his old 
command as soon as he is exchanged. His promotion cannot I 
take it be a certainty. 

The twentieth has, I am told, but 615 men, leaving three to 
four hundred to recruit and discipline in the short time which, 
from present indications, remains before an advance. The regi- 
ment having been one of the later ones in service and never 
having been full, it will be disbanded earlier than those longer 
in the field. If it was probable that the present number of 
regiments would be kept in the field for any considerable time, 
these objections would to some extent be removed. But this I 
look upon as impossible. If owing to Colonel Lee's exchange I 
should be obliged to oppose him or to go into another regiment, 
there to repeat the drudgery of bringing a volunteer regiment 
into a tolerable state of discipline and efficiency, I should feel 
myself placed in a position which would be very unpleasant and 
unjust to me. 

Upon the whole I do not see now that it would be best for 
me to accept the command of the twentieth regiment. Very 
truly yours, 

Geo. L. Andrews. 



From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

Dawfuskie I., February 12th, '62. 

Dear Charles. — I have received yours of January 14th and 
January 30th, the last only a few days ago, as well as Pen's 
of January 6th and 29th, but actually have been too busy since 
to answer them in time for the last mail by Baltic, The chance 
for Pen to get on General Viele's Staff, which I hoped to be 
immediate is not yet open, or rather the one which was open 
when I first began to write about it, is filled, and there is no 
vacancy there now for the present. There is another chance of 
similar kind, however, which I have good hopes of for him, i.e. 
as Aid to General Gilmore, formerly Captain U. S. Engineers, 
recently appointed Brigadier General by General Sherman. As 
the appointment, made in that way is quite irregular (though 

1 William Raymond Lee (1807-1891). 
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warranted by the circumstances), General Gilmore has not yet 
done anything toward selecting his staff, preferring to wait until 
he feels certain of being confirmed in his appointment.^ He is 
with us now, in our mess on the island, and I like him very much, 
and shall try to get Pen in as his Aid when the time comes. 
One of General Viele's Aids, also, is ill, and is going home in the 
Atlantic; but I think will recover soon and return to his post 
by return trip of steamer. Still he may not; and if so, 'twill 
make another chance for Pen. He'll get all right before long, 
in one way or another, I am sure. Let me know as soon as he 
is actually commissioned. 

You see we've changed our quarters since I last wrote you. 
The last of January we left our camp (i.e. the General, one of 
his Aids and myself) and, with one of the regiments of our 
Brigade (48th N. Y.) marched to Seabrook's on Hilton Head 
where there is a pier for loading and unloading (and a great 
coal yard for the steamers). Two gunboats preceded us, then 
came a kind of Staten Island Ferry boat (the Mayflower), with 
part of Serrell's Engineer Regiment on board, towing a lot of 
flat boats with cannon and mortars and wheel barrows, then we 
on the Winfield Scott (iron steamship, cracked and nearly lost 
on the passage down here from Hampton Roads in November) 
with the 48th, and towing a schooner loaded with more siege 
guns and howitzers. So we paddled up Scull Creek into Coli- 
bogue Sound to the northern end of Dawfuskie Island. Next 
day started for southern end of same through Cooper River and 
a creek they call " Pull and be Damned " and don't do it half 
justice. It's a most curious country about here. A perfect 
labyrinth of creeks and inlets and islands, little and big. The 
map on the other side hardly shows you more than a sketch of 
it. And when the tide comes in at both ends of Dawfuskie or 
Turtle Island, and gets into the creeks, it doesn't know which 
way to run, and often runs both ways at once. Consequently 
when the channel is narrow and crooked and deep, a boat stands 
a good chance of going any way but the one she wants to. So 
the gunboats went on first, as before, through the windings of 
the Creek, getting stuck and hauling off, and so on, then the 
'Mayflower with the schooner (which had been transferred to 
her) and the flatboats with guns, in tow, and we followed on in 
Winfield Scott, the biggest and longest of all. But we didn't 
get far, for we went aground at the first sharp turn near the 
northern end of Long Pine Island, just where you see the ijl 
1 Quincy Adams Gillmore. He became Brigadier General April 28, 1862. 
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on map, and could not get off at high tide with all the struggles 
and paddling in the world. Consequently, as we were stuck 
amidships, with bow and stern in deep water, when the tide began 
to go out, the ship began to crack and split in a style that showed 
she would not much longer afford any entertainment to men 
and horses — sides and deck opening with every crack, as bow 
and stern settled down. So we all had to pitch ourselves out 
onto Pine Island, a delightful spot of perfectly flat ground, 
(except what was marsh) covered with long grass and rushes, 
and a few pines toward the other end to account for its name. 
We waited there all day, helpless as so many bricks, seeing the 
Scott gradually come apart, and were glad enough toward night 
to see the Mayflower paddling back to take us off our desert 
island. I walked our three horses into the water up to my 
hips and got them slung on board and next morning we were 
brought back, to the second landing on the island and thence 
made our way up to where we are now, i.e. at the house marked 
" Hdquarters " at southern end of Dawfuskie. It's a tolerably 
good place (the house) for campaign quarters tho' not the thing 
for a steady residence. In one thing, though, it's better than 
any place IVe seen here yet, i.e. it's seated on a little knoll, 
and from the portico in front we see Fort Pulaski on the left 
and the spires of Savannah up the river to the right. This 
morning I saw them distinctly elevate a barbette gun to fire 
upon some of our small boats, which were taking soundings, and 
the gunner sighting the piece before its discharge (through my 
glass, of course). We have on the island with us one regi- 
ment (48th N. Y.) — three companies Rhode Island Artillery, 
three do. 7th Connecticut Infantry, and two do. SerrelPs En- 
gineers. Our object was to establish a battery on Savannah 
River above Fort Pulaski, which was done today, at Venus' 
Point, on Jones' Island. You see there was quite a good thing 
done in preparation fully four or five weeks ago. The enemy, 
after our taking Hilton Head, had blocked up " Wall's Cut," so 
as to prevent our getting into Savannah River without passing 
Fort Pulaski. Wall's Cut is an artificial canal about a hundred 
feet wide, dug many years ago between what is now Turtle 
Island and the Main land, which allowed the Savannah and 
Charleston steamboats to make the entire passage through into 
Broad River without going outside and being exposed to the 
weather. As this afforded us an approach to Savannah, the 
enemy sunk an old hulk crosswise in the cut and fastened it 
with fifty heavy piles driven into the mud. But a party of our 
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men under Major Beard went up and rigged a kind of frame 
work with a crosscut saw at the bottom, hung it on the top of 
the piles, sawed them off, one after the other below the mud, 
and swung the old hulk roimd endwise and fastened her in her 
new position with some of the spare piles. This took about 
three weeks steady work, and so confident were the enemy that 
the cut was fully protected that the working party was not once 
disturbed. I went through the cut soon after our arrival and 
landed at one end of it, where a little hut built by our pickets 
had been burned by the enemy on a subsequent visit. It was as 
dismal a looking place as I ever saw. Imagine it to be one of 
these interminable creeks, each one like all the rest, enclosing 
low and perfectly flat islands, with banks of pure mud, and 
covered only with tall rushes just high enough to conceal every 
thing from those on the boats. Even from the portico of our 
house, our gunboats (three or four of them are 'round all the 
time) look as if they were lying in the meadow and when they 
move, look exactly as though they were ploughing through the 
grass, like the western steamboats that would run wherever the 
ground was " a little damp." It was a tremendous job getting 
the guns into position on Venus Point. They had to be towed 
in flats, through Wall's Cut and Mud River, landed on the 
slimy bank of Jones Island, and carried across from half a mile 
to a mile, through the mud, water and rushes, on gang planks 
laid down in front of the wheels and taken up when the carriage 
had passed over them, and so on. The work was mostly done 
last night. Today I was over there, and appreciated it fully 
after travelling the road myself. However it's worth while. 
There are three 30-lb. parrot guns, two 20-lb'rs, and an 8-inch 
howitzer, looking out into Savannah River and ready to fix the 
next boat that tries to get down to Fort Pulaski. General Viele 
is in command of this part of the business (north bank of 
Savannah River); General Wright with 2nd Brigade is on the 
other side of the River in " Wilmington Narrows " — stopped by 
the piles which they found driven there too (as in Wall's Cut). 
General Stevens with 3rd Brigade is still at Beaufort, and Geni 
Sherman is buzzing about from one to the other. One of our 
Regiments (47th N. Y.) ^ was sent to Edisto Island, last Mon- 
day, near Charleston — I suppose to be ready to strike at 
Charleston and Savannah R. R. when required. Two of our 
Captains pulled across to " McQueen's Island " this p.m. and 
cut down half a mile of the Fort Pulaski's telegraph wire, and 

1 The " Washington Greys," Colonel Henry Moore. 
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brought it home in a boat. I've a half a yard of it, which I 
will keep for you. Your affectionate brother, 

J. C. D., Jr. 



From Henry Rogers Dalton.^ 

Fort Runyan, February 17, '62. 

My dear Charles, — I received your note containing watch 
case all right on Saturday and I'm much obliged. 

Here am I seated in my quarters at Fort Runyan as " Officer 
of the day " of this garrison.^ " Big thing." I reported on 
Saturday, turned out with my Company on Sunday and [was] 
made officer of the day on Monday. I don't know anything of 
the duties of officer of the day, but with the assistance of my 
fellow officers, who are very much disposed to assist me in every 
way I have got along till now (lo^ o'clock p.m.) all serene; at 2 
A.M., however, I'm going the " grand rounds " with a sergeant 
and two privates who probably know, much better than I, the 
business, but I'm pretty well booked up by Lieutenant ^ Osgood 
and I'm going it. 

Of course it would be a much more cheerful station at Ft. 
Albany but I believe I've got into the best Company (so far 
as agreeability of the officers go) in the whole regiment. The 
Captain is an educated man and the other officers are straight- 
forward men and I feel confident of getting on first rate. 

Colonel Greene* I liked but had only a short interview with 
him, . The rest of the Staff I've not yet seen, but shall visit 
Ft. Albany next Sunday. Tell Sally that Lieutenant Clark ^ is 
to be quite near me. I hear he is to be attached to Captain 
Buxton's ^ Company stationed just at the end of long bridge and 
you know Fort Runyan is but a short distance beyond. I under- 
stand it's a good Company. I hope Theodore will come. I 
don't know how he would like some companies here, some tough 
specimens for officers I can tell you. I'm studying up the 
Artillery drill, but it's such vile weather there's no chance for 
drilling. 

1 He was commissioned a second lieutenant in the 14th Mass. Regiment 
February lo, 1862. 

2 Fort Runyan was an earth-work just beyond the end of Long Bridge, 
near the present Arlington. 

3 James M. Osgood. 

4 William Batchelder Greene (1819-1878). 

5 Joseph H. Clark. 

« Seth S, Buxton, of the 14th Mass. 
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Great thing taking Fort Donelson and all those and just fol- 
lowing the Burnside victories it must make the rebels shake. 
Salutes were fired all about here this afternoon in honor of the 
action and we could hear men cheering at Ft. Albany. Give my 
love to Mary and tell her I hope to get a letter from her very 
soon, and let's have one from you before long. Direct to Lieut. 
Henry R. Dalton, Battery C, 14th Mass., Washington, D. C. 
Your affectionate Brother, 

Pen. 

Tuesday morning. " Grand rounds " all right. I found I knew 
more about it than the sentinel and guard themselves and made 
several corrections. Big thing from the West! 



Fort Runyan, February 26, '62. 

Dear Charles, — We have just received orders to hold our- 
selves in readiness to march at a moment's notice and I tell you 
we have been flying round. Where we are to go and when 
nobody knows, but we're ready and in five minutes this Co. C 
would be in line should the long roll beat. So you see perhaps 
I've not lost my chance of fighting after all. It's raining hard 
now (half past 6 p.m.) and (unless marching orders come before) 
we are to be reviewed and inspected at eight this evening by 
Colonel Greene. My notion is we won't go for a day or two, 
if we are to be sent to Manassas; but perhaps the fortifications 
on this side of the Potomac opposite Portsville are to be attacked 
and that branch of the rebel Army to be cut off; in that case 
I presume we may start any minute. But then again it may 
all blow over. Anyhow our men are " itching for the fight " 
and the drill for the past few days in loading and firing will 
make them confident. Your letter reached me tonight as I was 
getting our men fitted out with all necessary accoutrements. . . . 

Pen. 



iii p.M 

Inspection over. No orders yet and now perhaps we are to 
wait a day or two, for the roads after this rain will be vile. 
All I know is that Co. C. is to be one of the companies to march 
when the Regiment starts; this information is from Headqimrters 
so we're in for it when the time comes and all ready every man. 
If we don't start tomorrow I'll write. There's to be a big move 
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immediately that^s sure. I'll write on the route if possible; if 
not, after the fight. Love to father. 

Pen. 

Five companies of this regiment march and Co. C. in among 
that five, the others remain to guard the forts. It's still rain- 
ing and I fear the roads will be impassable and I guess the long 
roll will not disturb my slumbers tonight. 

From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

Hilton Head, March 7th, 1862. 

Dear Charles, — I received yours of the 14th and 15th 
February. 

I'm down here from Dawfuskie today, windbound. Was 
ordered down day before yesterday to sit on a Board of Exami- 
nation about a medical officer, against whom charges were pre- 
ferred, and have not been able to go back since. I hate being kept 
down here, for now all the interest of the position is transferred 
to the posts of Savannah River and its neighborhood. You 
have probably seen (but perhaps have not noticed) that we have 
put up a second battery since the one I wrote you about on Venus 
Point. The second one is on Bird Island, just about opposite the 
Venus Point battery, with its guns looking up the river. We are 
getting ready, also, to pound away at Fort Pulaski from Tybee 
Island, and I hope it will be fairly " gobbled " by the time another 
mail starts for the North. But for my part I've seen so many un- 
expected delays in military movements, and delays which, I could 
see myself, were perfectly unavoidable, that I don't count much 
on future dates, though I think the thing is a sure one, at last. 
Splendid news from the west and Burnside, is it not? That note 
of General Buckner, announcing his acceptance of Grant's " Un- 
generous and unchivalrous terms," " notwithstanding the brilliant 
success of the Confederate arms," is racy beyond comparison. 
As the Tribune says, it's enough to " raise a grin on a horse- 
block." The promptitude, too, with which the snarling surrender 
was elicited by General Grant's note or rather its postscript, in 
which he says " I propose to move on your works immediately," 
is a feature for the comic periodicals. General Butler and his 
troops are here, with a big hole in the Mississippi bottom. She 
ran on a shoal just south of Cape Hatteras, Captain dropped his 
anchor (I don't know what for) over her bows, and when the 
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tide began to " hist " her along, it " histed " her onto the iron 
fluke, which went through her bottom, like a bayonet through a 
breadbox. So the General put in here in distress, and they have 
been trying to see if they can't mend her up, and set her going 
again. But I suspect it's a bad job, and he'll have to take some 
other vessel. This delay is a great pity, as I suppose the force 
will be badly wanted down there to come up about the time 
the other Mississippi fleet is dropping down from above. I saw 
Sanborn yesterday, who is with the expedition as Surgeon to the 
31st Massachusetts. He was very despondent about the acci- 
dent and said he thought most of the officers would refuse to 
bring their men onto the vessel again, if it was attempted to 
patch her up and send her along. I am very glad you feel satis- 
fied with the financial arrangements of the tax bill. There's no 
getting on without the " sinews of war," and it will be a great 
credit to us, if we can go through the campaign successfully with- 
out getting the financial concerns of the country tangled up. I've 
met Channing Clapp (in the ist Mass. Cavalry) once or twice, 
and also Greeley and Pelham Curtis. The others you men- 
tioned as being officers there I did not know. Glad Pen has 
got to his regiment. General Gilmore's Staff is not yet organized, 
but I am watching out for Pen, to run him in if I get a chance. 
I get all your papers — they're a great luxury. Your affectionate 
Brother, 

JNO. C. D., Jr. 



Dawfuskie, March 15th, 1862. 

Dear Father, — We have not yet finished talking over the 
Kentucky and Tennessee successes, (and Missouri) that came 
so, all in a heap, with the Bumside victory, though I suppose 
they are all old stories by this time to you at home. We got 
hold of a Savannah paper the other day, by two deserters from 
Fort Pulaski, in which there was an account of the Merrimac's 
having gone out of Norfolk and sunk one of our frigates at 
Newport News and burned another. The story sounded, too, 
as if there was something in it, but we hope the affair was not 
quite so good for the enemy as they made it out. We here are 
plodding along in our slow way, fixing up our batteries, to keep 
out the tide water, and watching that the enemy don't circumvent 
us. We are limited, you see, on this northern bank of the 
Savannah, to blockading Fort Pulaski and stopping off com- 
munication with the city above. At Munger's plantation, where 
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we are now located, on S. E. corner of Dawfuskie Island, the 
camellias still continue to blossom abundantly as when I sent 
the sprig to Julia, in January (did it live through the journey?). 
Roses are opening now, too, and I picked up a couple of violets 
yesterday. The mocking birds, brown thrushes and red cardinals 
make the trees ring in the mornings, and the robins are begin- 
ning to show themselves in pretty good numbers, and the best 
of spirits. Down on the beach in front of the house, which runs 
nearly or quite the whole length of the island, the tide throws 
up every day great fringed jelly fish and a kind of red flexible 
coral, and at Haig's point at the other end of the island, various 
kinds of sponges are also drifted up almost with every tide. 
The men, whenever they can get away from camp, have a good 
deal of sport in shooting gray squirrels and rabbits which are 
quite plenty in the wood, and which afterward, but very infre- 
quently, find their way to our mess table. I still continue to 
find abundance of occupation — providing for the medical supplies 
to four or five different detachments located at and about this 
post, examining invalids for discharge, getting together the re- 
ports every week, going to the batteries on the River to see if 
the men there are as well off as they can be — gives me plenty 
to fill up all my time except what I employ in taking care of 
affairs about headquarters, strolling sometimes on the beach, and 
occasionally going down to Hilton Head on business. Today an 
" Agricultural Agent " appointed under the new Act, to super- 
vise the cultivation of the cotton fields for this district, arrived 
at Munger's. He turned out to be the man who originally laid 
out the grounds about the house ten years ago — a gardener 
then, an " Agricultural Agent " now. He recognized and was 
recognized by several of the negroes on the place. 

We don't have much fighting here now, as you see, except 
occasionally by the batteries and enemy's steamers at a dis- 
tance. There was a skirmish up the river toward Savannah last 
evening, between some of our picket boats and the enemy, in 
which we had four men wounded, one mortally. " Loss of the 
enemy supposed to be very heavy," but we don't know any- 
thing about it. I send you in another envelope, the Hilton 
Head Newspaper, The scourges of civilization, you see, follow 
us. It has a good little squib, though, about Mr. Cameron. 
Your affectionate Son, 

J. C. D., Jr. 
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Dawfuskie, March 15th, 1862. 

Dear Charles, — Though I wrote you by last mail I will try 
to get off a line or two in time for the Atlantic's letter bag of 
tomorrow or Monday. We send down a courier to Hilton Head 
two or three times a day with despatches and he takes any 
letters for the north that may be ready for the steamers. IVe 
not much new to tell you, as the Tybee Island folks seem to 
have a good deal of work before them yet before they can open 
their part of the ball and speak to Pulaski in a proper manner. 
Our own batteries on and in Savannah River are gradually 
approaching the condition of finished works. The last time I 
was over there, an enemy's steamboat which had been fussing 
about in Wilmington narrows all the afternoon and morning, 
driving piles or digging out a channel or something, came out into 
the river, away up above our stations and scuttled off for Sa- 
vannah. We saw her heading for the mouth of St. Augustine 
Creek (leading from Wilmington Narrows into Savannah River) 
her smokestack and the long trail of black pitch pine smoke 
that we know 'em by, moving along over the trees and rushes, 
and the gunners on Bond Island where we then were got their 
pieces trained, and the minute her cutwater came ploughing out 
into the river they banged away at her with 20- and 30-pd'rs 
one after another, and answered by the guns from Fort Vulcan 
on the other side, till she had paddled out of range. 'Twas very 
long shooting and not much chance of a hit, but it's a good 
thing to peg away like that once in a while till the battery gets 
the exact range of every one of its guns and every point in the 
river above. In going over to the batteries that day, in the 
General's barge (General and Staff were all there), I came across 
a bottle of " Adams Champagne Cider," which Captain Hamil- 
ton had gotten from the steamer at Dawfuskie and was taking 
over to Major Beard at " Battery Hamilton " on Bird Island. 
Captain Hamilton is Chief of Artillery here, and the one for 
whom the Battery on Bird Island is named. I thought I'd take 
off the label and send it to you, as an old friend from a new 
place. Here it is. By the way Pen's Regiment is the 14th 
Mass., is it not? I unfortunately burnt your last letter, after 
carrying it about for several days, and then was not sure whether 
I remembered the No. rightly. Please let me know if I have 
it correct. Also Colonel's name. Brigadier's and Commander 
of Division. Also, is he ist Lieut.? Also, is his Company 
(What Co.?) stationed in Fort Runyan or Fort Albany? There's 
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something more I should like to have you send me if you can 
find it easily — and I know you're not tired of doing me such 
kindnesses — a linen horse cover, smallish size, for Major. The 
sand flies are intolerable sometimes just where I want him to 
stand, outside the stable, in the morning, and a light cover would 
protect him completely. Thank you for the papers. They 
come, I think, always. At any rate I get a very full supply. 
Love to all. Your affectionate Brother, 

Jno. C. D., Jr. 



From Henry R. Dalton. 

Ft. Albany, i6th March, '62. 

Dear Father, — You will see by the date of this letter that 
I have changed my quarters from Fort Runyan to Fort Albany, 
a much more desirable location, one of the highest points about 
Washington; how long I am to be here I do not know but last 
Thursday Colonel Greene sent for me to report at Head Quarters; 
so up I went and he proposed to me to come up and learn the 
duties of adjutant and I am now devoting myself to accomplish 
that end, meantime living with the Staff, Colonel, Major and 
Adjutant, in comfortable quarters at Fort Albany and doing duty 
as a sort of assistant adjutant. I find Colonel Greene most 
agreeable, and living and doing business at Headquarters rather 
more desirable than the duties of 2d Lieutenant in a company, 
and I shall remain here for the present; and if nothing more 
comes of it I shall have learned a good deal which I could not 
otherwise have done as a lieutenant. The only trouble is we 
have too good dinners. Our cook was Buchanan's old cook at 
the White House and really gets up very stylish dinners and 
by six, after an hour of battalion drill, we are somewhat hungry. 
The duties of adjutant are to keep the accounts of the regiment 
as regards disposition of the men as guard reports and the sick, 
etc., etc., which papers have to be made out every morning and 
to act as a sort of aid to the Colonel, in fact a most desirable 
one in a regiment. Charles was here on Friday with General 
Reed and I hope to see him again tomorrow. I am well and 
enjoying this life exceedingly, having everything arranged as I 
like it. I have quite a nice little boy for servant, a son of one 
of the men in my Company and, living as I do, I have no bother 
of messing. Love to all. Your affectionate Son, 

Henry R. Dalton. 
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Yours of last Sunday received. 

Ned Started with the advancing army and I presume is on his 
way back with the bold besiegers of Manassas. There seems 
to have been some hitch or other in the last forward movement 
which depresses the McClellan stock considerably. The troops 
have returned to the vicinity of Alexandria to embark for some- 
where but the authorities neglected to have the sufficient quantity 
of coal on hand so the troops and some eight steamers (whidi 
are lying off in sight of us) are obliged to delay till coal is 
obtained — by that time where may the rebels be? The com- 
mand of the army is said to be given to McDowell, but it may 
be only rumor which is quite prevalent. Direct to me as usual 
Co. C, Ft. Runyan. 

Ft. Albany, March 17, *62. 

Dear Charles, — Sorry not to see you. I hoped you would 
come out again. Did you effect anything with Fremont and 
did you see Ned? Everything is going on finely here. Please 
direct the tailor to have my coat long, both the cape and coat, 
and have it lined with scarlet and a false collar of velvet for 
the cape. He ought to make one for $40, but may charge $45. 
I don't want one too heavy but a good dark bltie. Have it a 
decided blue and write me when you send it on and at what 
office in Washington, so I may know when to send for it. I 
would like you to send a couple pounds of nice tea, a bottle of 
the ink you use at the store, and a few segars and some Turkish 
tobacco. The tea is for our mess and I think the Colonel would 
like the kind you have to drink at 59 H[ancock] St. If you will 
take the trouble to hurry up the coat, I will be very much 
obliged for we are not allowed to appea,r on parade with light 
blue overcoats, but let Randidge understand I shall return it if 
it does not suit. 

There is. a report tonight that the Merrimac has got out from 
Norfolk and that the Monitor is steaming out to sea with her. 
If this is true and the Merrimac gets off New York or Boston it 
will be bad. . . . 

Pen. 

Be sure the coat be long, at least half way below the knees, 
and the collar short so as to come high and close to the throat. 
The army regulations give the directions. 
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From Edward B. Dalton. 

Cross Roads, 20 Miles from Richmond, 
Sunday p.m., 18 March, '62. 

Dear Charles, — Here we are crawling up to Richmond pretty 
fast. Possibly I'll write you from there next Sunday. But 
whether we've got to fight our way there or only march it is 
the question. We have been right on their heels now for several 
days, taking a prisoner now and then, but with the exception 
of a sight now and then of their rear pickets no personal appear- 
ance of the enemy. 

Every day I wish you were along with us, for I know how you 
would share in our interest. We are directly in the advance and 
for the past two days up to last night our own regiment has 
been the foremost. It seems something like war when you see 
crawling along about half a mile ahead of you the long line of 
skirmishers stretching away toward either side and beating up 
every wood and plantation, and expecting every moment to see 
or hear them fired upon. I never really understood before 
exactly how a force advanced into the enemy's country. 

You would enjoy the country too very much. For forty 
miles after leaving Fortress Monroe I was very much dis- 
appointed in Virginia, nothing but bad roads, pine swamps, and 
poverty-stricken looking villages of about three houses — but 
now it is very different, a fine rolling country, good farms, and 
what is more important to us, first rate roads. 

Still I look round in vain for the indications of the F. F. Vs. 
The houses and so on are neither large nor in fact imposing in 
any way. With few exceptions the proprietors have deserted 
them. I have picked up a mule and cart which I use to hurry 
on a few medical stores immediately in the rear of the regi- 
ment, independently of the baggage train, which is often several 
days behind us. It is a great convenience and is known as 
" Hugh's Battery." I am first rate. I want to hear from you 
much. Did you get a letter from me at " Young's Mills " ? 
Please give my love to Mary. Good-bye. Your affectionate 
Brother, 

Ned. 
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Brightwood, D. C, 20 March, '62. 

Dear Father, — Back again in the old spot. But not with- 
out a little real experience of what soldiering is. We had a 
slightly toughish taste of it over in Virginia. The latter part 
of it, especially the last day out and the march home on Satur- 
day night through the mud and rain were not exactly what one 
would select for a pleasure trip. Really that march went ahead 
of anything I ever saw. And I do not care to see another of 
the same kind. My only wonder is that half the regiment are 
not down with pneumonia, typhoid and so on. But very few 
were seriously injured by it, although at the time many were 
pretty well used up. Some lay right down in the mud. As 
you may imagine my canteen of whiskey was brought into fre- 
quent requisition and was not infrequently filled from the stock 
in the ambulance. 

As for my individual self I got along all right, having a good 
india rubber coat and a good horse. But really I do think if 
it hadn't been for the whiskey the regiment would have num- 
bered decidedly less coming in than at starting. However here 
we are all right again, and likely to be here some days more. 
In fact I shouldn't be at all surprized if another week found us 
still in our quarters. 

There seems to be great delay about transports. Charles, I 
take it, is home again before this. I am very glad he came on 
just at this time, because when we are once fairly shipped, as 
it seems probable we shall be, it is not likely I shall have a 
chance to see anyone from home for some time. He dined with 
me, and I dined and breakfasted with him. I have ensconced 
myself once more in my little establishment, and mean to be 
comfortable while we are here at all events. I imagine that next 
month will bring us weather that will make us comfortable 
wherever we may be — provided it's not too far South. The 
general impression seems to be that we are destined for some 
point on the Rappahannock or York rivers. But with our ex- 
perience of orders and countermands it seems folly to antici- 
pate. On our late march and bivouac all my own affairs went 
on very satisfactorily. Especially my boy " Hugh " was first 
rate. He stuck to me as industriously and devotedly as possible. 
He is a rare servant. He looked after my personal traps en- 
tirely, always had everything ready promptly, saddle-bags 
packed, horses saddled and blankets strapped on, and left me 
all my time to attend to my own business duties, which in the 
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field is everything For I had enough to do to see that all the 
hospital fixings, wagons and ambulances were properly trans- 
ported and always in readiness, and that the men were looked 
after. You can easily see what a relief to have no bother or 
thought of my own preparations. Several of the officers were 
very much annoyed by the inefficiency of their servants, and all 
envied me much. For the last two or three days I have been 
quite busy preparing for our final abandonment of our present 
camp and taking the field. I am allowed one four-horse baggage 
wagon for the transportation of the hospital department. You 
can see it must take some close calculation to carry enough for 
the comfort and care of eight hundred men, especially as among 
it is one good-sized tent for a hospital. I am returning to the 
Medical Purveyor at Washington much of what I have had in 
use during the winter. I sent in one wagon-load today, and 
shall repeat it tomorrow. I would give a great deal to have a 
good long talk with you at home, and tell you of the many 
little experiences that we had over in Virginia, not much in 
themselves but novel and entertaining to me. On the whole 
I am very glad we went, vain as the expedition proved in a 
military point of view, for both officers and men learned some- 
thing by it I think. At any rate I know that I did, and when 
we start again I can do it better, and I don't believe we shall 
meet anything much harder in the way of weather and roads. . . . 

Edward. 



From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

Dawfuskie, March 23d, 1862. 

Dear Charles, — I did not get any letter from you by last 
mail, though I received the paper of March nth with accoimt 
of all the particulars of naval disaster-success at Newport News. 
It was very welcome. I have since seen one of the 12th with 
full confirmation of the withdrawal of enemy from Manassas and 
line of Potomac, and Curtis's ^ victory in Arkansas (our victories 
are getting pretty far down on the map). I remember Curtis 
well. Saw him on my expedition with 7th Regiment to Wash- 
ington in April last. Just as the Boston steamboat (which is 
now down here on service) was pushing off from wharf in Phila- 
delphia with us packed on board, a very seedy, dusty, country- 
lawyer-looking individual, with very small carpet-bag and very 
1 Samuel Ryan Curtis (1807-1866). 
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dingy shirt collar was seen (by me, for I happened to be looking 
at him at the time) trying to scramble on board from the pier 
posts, in which rather dangerous feat he finally succeeded. I 
got talking with him and found him considerably better than he 
looked. Said he was Colonel Curtis of Iowa (Colonel in Mexican 
War), Member of Congress, and I believe member of the Mili- 
tary Committee. At any rate, he was very anxious to get to 
Washington on business, had found the railroads blockaded, and 
so made a snap-shot for a passage with us. He looked exactly 
like a Member of Congress or of some " General Court," and 
not at all like a soldier; but it seems he has done the business 
for McCulloch and Price. On Wednesday evening a couple of 
deserters came in to us from Fort Pulaski. They were hospital 
steward and private, both from same Company. They got per- 
mission to take a little dugout and go for oysters a short distance 
from the Fort, and kept on going as fast as they could pull, 
till they got to our batteries on the river. Had made up their 
minds to escape the first opportunity some weeks ago. One is 
a New Yorker (the hospital steward) used to be a carpenter, is 
very intelligent and observing. The other is a German also a 
very nice looking fellow tho' apparently not quite so bright as 
the other. Both say they were forced into the service by outside 
pressure. The New Yorker was the principal spokesman, and 
from the way he talked it was plain he was telling the truth. 
He said there were 308 men in the Fort — one German Co., one 
Irish Co., and three " up country " Companies. A large majority 
of the first two had like himself entered the service unwillingly 
and would now get away if any opportunity offered. The other 
three Companies however were for making a fight and were 
strong enough to controul the first two. Told us about a new 
route they had hit upon for communicating with the fort from 
Savannah, by small rowboats and footing it across the marsh, 
since we had shut off the steamers, with our river batteries. 
Also said they were building an iron clad gunboat at Savannah, 
(which we had had inklings of before) which was to run down, 
pass the batteries, engage them in rear, and while their attention 
was taken up with her the other gunboats, towing barges and 
flats, with 3000 men were to run onto the shore from above, 
land, and take the batteries. They had had intelligence at the 
fort, he said, the day before, that the iron clad was ready and 
that the attack would be made on that (Wednesday) or the next 
night. He gave all the particulars very correctly. The iron- 
clad is a new gunboat which they had on the stocks at Savannah 
some weeks ago, and which they determined afterward to make 
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into an iron-clad, tho' at first it was intended for an ordinary 
armed steamer. They have 20 to 23,000 men in and about 
Savannah, and Brigade scattered all along the railroad between 
there and Charleston. The city itself is covered on the rear 
(away from river) by entrenchments well provided with guns, 
cannon having been brought from Brunswick and Fernandina, on 
their evacuation, for that purpose. This intelligence about the 
iron-clad and night attack woke us up wide awake, and there 
was plenty of riding round sending messages and doubling pickets 
that night and the next. Every gun from the batteries, we now 
think, is the beginning of the engagement. I went up to the 
batteries next morning to get the medical arrangements all right, 
and found the officers ready for it any time and confident of 
punishing the enemy. We have been re-enforced with a regiment 
since then, and ammunition for batteries (of which they had not 
quite enough for fighting with iron-clads) and are watching all 
the time for the banging to begin. At any rate, it won't be a 
surprise as it was intended and the batteries will not now be so 
much fooled by the iron-clad as to let 3000 men scramble on 
shore without being seen. On the Jones Island Battery which 
would be the first attacked, there is an 8-inch howitzer (beside 
smaller brass ones for flanking) which would make bad business 
with a flat-boat full of soldiers. We are looking out also for a 
simultaneous attack (if such should be made) on our own flank 
(of this island) by the enemy coming down May River or New 
River from the west. Last night about ten o'clock Captain 
Liebnau ^ sent over word to the General from Dunn's (about a 
mile nearer the communications than we are) that there were 
" three guns, apparently from our batteries," when we got up 
into the lookout on top of our house and watched in their direc- 
tion till we were tired without hearing or seeing anything more, 
and came down. Soon after we had commenced to turn in, 
an hour or so later, came a second note, from Colonel Perry, 
of the N. Y. 48th, that " Capt. Coan " ^ (who commands the 
outpost on middle of west flank of Dawfuskie) " reports the enemy 
approaching in force to attack at Cooper River landing." He 
added " his messenger is a Dutchman who does not speak English 
very well, and I am waiting further communication." So the 
information brought by the Dutchman was probably " important 
if true," However we got our horses out of the stables and 
poked over to " Dunn's " (a dark night and through the woods) 

1 Joseph Henry Liebenau. 

2 William B. Coan, of the 48th N. Y. Volunteers. 
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and found that the " further communication " had already 
been received. The affair was a blunder and no attack (at 
least by the enemy). Captain Coan had had a picket stationed 
on Cooper River, about a mile from the landing or a little over, 
which he had withdrawn without authority. The General had 
sent a Navy boat, with boat howitzer round to the same point 
as a support to the Army pickets. Finding no army pickets 
there, they went to work to picket themselves. Captain Coan 
seeing their firelight from the landing, gets into his boat with 
ten or a dozen men, pulls up to where the new appearance was, 
hails and not being replied to, fires into the navies. The navies 
then turn to and give him three shots from their howitzer — the 
three guns that Captain Liebnau reported. " Nobody hurt on 
our side," though I believe one of the sailors was injured. It's 
much colder here now than it was in January or February. 
Overcoats much of time, and always after dark. Yours truly, 

Jno. C. D., Jr. 



From Henry R. Dalton. 

Fort Albany, 30th March [1862.] 

My DEAR Charles, — Your note of 27th I received yesterday 
and as you want to know if any thing is going on out of the 
way and about the movement of troops I write thus early to 
state that there are a very large number of troops towards 
Alexandria, 17,000 passing through Fort Runyon night before 
last, and that afternoon many more embarked from the navy 
yard. We could see them from up here with a glass quite plainly 
and yesterday Major JWashburn was at the Headquarters of 
Army of the Potomac, Fairfax Seminary, and saw General Barry, 
Chief of Artillery, just in the midst of packing up, striking his 
tent, etc., so I think the final movement is not very far off. 
With regard to our 14th moving General Barry said that " we 
could not be spared at present from the forts, but that before 
long we might be sent to garrison Richmond and see even more 
active service." Colonel Greene has another regiment under his 
conmiand and for the past week I have been acting as his aid- 
de-camp ariding round the country booted and spurred, etc., very 
fine. . . . 

Pen. 
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Fort Albany, April 8, [1862]. 

Dear Charles, — Glorious news we are having all day to- 
day, Island No. 10 and Yorktown ours with two armies cap- 
tured. It seems almost too good to be all true. What can the 
rebels do now, and Beauregard too whipped and his army routed? 
It seems as if the war was drawing to a close, that the enemy 
would make peace on any terms. Colonel Greene even talks 
of disbanding a part of the army, but I'm not quite so sanguine. 
If we could only have a lick at them. It's a bad look for us 
though. 

Your letter of the 3d inst. duly received, am very much 
obliged to you for your looking after my things. I expect them 
daily. 

I have talked with Colonel Greene about Fremont. He seems 
to think he will find no enemy and that he is going to do a sort 
of police duty, but will see but little active service and I know 
you would get tired if you had to lie still and hearing of fighting 
elsewhere. The Colonel himself is itching all the time, having 
to stay here as he does, but he's a soldier and minds his busi- 
ness, but I can see it's rather slow for him although he says but 
little. I received a letter from Sally saying Ned was at or about 
Fortress Munroe. He must feel quite at home down there. 
Mrs. Greene is coming in a few days so the Adjutant and my- 
self are going out into tents in front of our house; I trust will 
be decenter weather than it has been for the last three days, 
a hard storm day and night, cold, rain^ sleet, and snow, but 
Yorktown is ours and what's the odds? .... 

Pen. 

From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

Dawfuskie, April 9th, '62. 

Dear Charles, — I just received yours of 27 th March yes- 
terday by Star of South, and papers of 24th and 26th. I think 
the mails have gone a little crooked of late as I received nothing 
whatever from anywhere by last mail (Atlantic) — not even 
papers. However don't be discouraged because some of them 
don't reach me, for what I get, I assure you, are worth a great 
deal. I'm glad, too, on the whole that Pen is so well off in his 
heavy artillery regiment. General Gillmore (on whose staff I hoped 
to get him a place, after I found that there would be no vacancy 
on General Viele's) was an appointment of General Sherman's — 
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on his own responsibility — to take command of Tybee Island — 
and Gillmore himself was very distrustful of its being confirmed 
at Washington — which it was not; but instead came a General 
Order reminding military men that the appointment of Brigadiers 
was done " by the President alone, with advice and consent to 
Senate." So Captain Gillmore's shoulderstraps have yet no star 
upon them. However I hope they will have still, for he is a 
capital fellow for it, and if the Batteries on Tybee do good 
execution on Pulaski when they open, very likely he will be 
made Brigadier after all. We've been expecting they would be 
ready, from one week to another, now, for a month and a half, 
and last night the signal officers were sent up here to operate 
during the action. One is to be stationed on the top of our 
House (Munger's) another at our Batteries on Jones and Bird 
Island (up the Savannah River), another on board a vessel off 
the beach and a fourth at the batteries on Tybee. The idea is 
for those on this side, especially on this house, to watch the shot 
when the batteries first open (gun by gun) and telegraph its 
effect to the officer at the battery, whether too high or too low 
or just right. So he will soon get the true range for that gun, 
then leave it to pound away at the fort, and go on to the next, 
and so on till they are all in working order. The signal officers 
when they came last night said it was positive that the batteries 
would open this morning at sunrise, but there was a tremendous 
rain storm just then, and I guess there were some last things, 
too, at the island not yet ready. At any rate there is no firing 
today, but we still expect it tomorrow. 

The ironplated gunboat I wrote you about in my last has not 
yet shown herself and of course there are some now who say 
they don't believe there is any such thing at Savannah; but I 
still think there is, though she may be intended only as a sta- 
tionary battery for defence of the town, or is to come out only 
when we open on Pulaski. She has been seen (or what was 
said to be her) by two officers of the Hale (gunboat) at different 
times, lying near Fort Jackson, but, as it was in the night the 
nearest approach was made to her, no particulars were made out, 
beyond her sloping roof, smoke stack, pilot house, etc. We've got 
papers here to the 2d April and yet no news of McClellan! That's 
good. It gives me more confidence in him and his operations 
than if we had a column of victories, in big heading type, every 
day since he started. 
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Thursday, loth, 9 1/2 pj^:. 

The batteries on Tybee opened today at 7^ a.m. and have been 
firing all day. The view of the action is splendid from the signal 
station on top of house, as we can see the flash of every gun from 
the line of our batteries (two miles long) on Tybee, and the 
white round puff of the bursting shells when they explode over 
and about the fort. For a long time the firing was very in- 
accurate, as mortars are clumsy things to manage with precision, 
and a very little variation in the quantity of the charge or the 
quality or dryness of the powder makes a great di^erence in the 
time and place of explosion of the shell. Many of them burst 
high up in the air, some directly over the fort, or away beyond 
it on the upper part of the island where it is built. But this 
afternoon they have done better, especially the six columbiads in 
Batteries Lincoln and Lyons, sending some shells right into the 
fort, exploding them directly on the parapets or immediately 
above them. The breaching batteries at the farther end of the 
line have done the best, nearly every shot since 12 o'clock striking 
the parapets, and sending the red clouds of smoke and brick- 
dust flying where they hit. The flag on the tall flagstaff was shot 
away or hauled down at 11 o'clock and set up on a short one 
over the angle of the fort next to us. It was afterward knocked 
down from there, too, but set up again. But little impression 
has yet been made on the fire of the fort, as it replied rather 
timidly at first but afterward more briskly with two or three 
barbette and as many casement guns. The fort fires but few 
shell, trusting mostly to solid shot, which it throws principally 
at our breaching batteries. We cannot tell what damage they 
have caused to the walls, as the face upon which their fire is 
directed is turned away from us. The barbette guns of the fort 
however are protected by heavy earthwork traverses between 
them, which have been put up since the place began to be 
threatened, I believe. The fort is of brick, very strong, with 48 
casement guns, and, I should judge, about 16 or 20 barbette, 
one of which is a loo-pounder rifled. It is also protected inside 
with " blindages " of solid timber all round, covering the doors 
and windows of the casements, and inclined, at an angle of 45°. 
Altogether it seems to be making rather a passive resistance, 
but it's a hard nut to crack, and I'm afraid if our mortars don't 
do better tomorrow than they have done today, it will take us 
a good while to do it. Last night General Viele had a mortar 
put up on the lower end of Long Island just above the fort, which 
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began to work this p.m. I forgot, it was landed on Long Island 
(which was not in possession of either party) night before last, 
but yesterday sometime the enemy came and spiked it and carried 
off all the cartridges that were with it. Last night again when 
our people went to finish their work and put up the parapet for 
it, they had to drill out the spike and replace the ammunition. 
Tonight we expect to get another lo-inch mortar and two 8-inch 
howitzers on same place, and tomorrow two lo-inch Columbiads 
on Turtle Island — between there and Dawfuskie — so as to take 
the fort sharply in reverse, and hope to do something this way to 
help in its reduction. For you see everything south of the fort, 
on Tybee Island, is under command of (Acting) General Gillmore, 
and everything north of it and northwest, on Dawfuskie and 
Savannah River under General Viele. His batteries on the river 
effectually prevented help reaching the fort from above, but are 
too far off to do any direct firing. There has been no movement 
today from the city, and nothing seen of the iron-clad though 
we heard a great deal of cannonading up that way about 3 
o'clock this P.M., but which turned out to be only one of our 
gunboats on a reconnaisance up New River, shelling the woods, 
a practice which they are much given to, but which has rather a 
ridiculous appearance. For while infantry, on a reconnaissance, 
try to get along as quietly as possible, and find out all they 
can without alarming the enemy, the gunboats always go bang- 
ing laway at every clump of trees they see a mile off, for fear 
they should contain a masked battery. Consequently they 
frighten the enemy in front and their friends behind, without 
seeing even the hair of a man's head. 

We expected the mortar batteries would have kept up their 
fire on the fort through the night, but it seems they didn't get 
the range sufficiently well for that today, and everything is quiet 
for the present. 

Friday, nth, 12 p.m. 

Hurrah! Pulaski's down. Last night our batteries commenced 
firing again slowly about two hours after midnight, and at sun- 
rise went at it briskly again. But the fort went at it again too, 
with the barbette guns as well as casement, and we thought the 
battle would hold out another day at least. So about 11 o'clock 
in the forenoon Captain Liebenau (my old friend of the Seventh 
Regiment, now General Viele's Adjutant) and I went up to the 
batteries on the Savannah River on business, coming away about 
2.15. As we were leaving we found the firing had ceased for 
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a quarter of an hour, and the flag could not be seen. But it 
was too far off to make out certainly what was up, so we pulled 
back as fast as we could, against wind and tide, and found, on 
getting back to Dawfuskie, that they thought here the fort had 
surrendered, but could not tell positively, as no flag of any kind 
was flying though a white one had been shown for a short time 
when the garrison flag disappeared. General Viele had taken a 
small boat and, not having any of his staff with him had pulled 
off alone, as he said, to go to the fort. So, though it was then 
getting quite late in the afternoon, we (Captain Liebenau, self, 
and two aids) went to the Engineers' dock, took the Mayflower 
(old Boston and Hingham boat), and paddled off for Pulaski 
after the General. The Captain knew nothing about the channel 
in the Savannah, and had to feel his way with the lead, but about 
7:30 or 8 P.M. we arrived off the Fort. It looked strangely silent 
and lonely in the dark, and as we pulled up to shore in small 
boat we could see no sentries on wharf. When we got on shore we 
found the General had not been there, but had been puzzled like 
ourselves at the uncertain look of things and had sheared off and 
gone up to our lowermost battery on Long Island. However we 
found a boat's crew of 3d Rhode Islanders on the pier and as 
we walked up to the fort passed here and there squads of the 
soldiers of the garrison (unarmed) loafing about, as if they had 
had a long and hard work, and were now taking a little ease and 
comfort. Nobody challenged us and nobody appeared to be in 
command. In fact we caught the place just in its disorganized 
condition, between actual surrender and formal occupation. Going 
into the work, we found in the quarters of Colonel Olmstead^ 
(rebel commander) two of General Hunter's staff, who with an 
artillery lieutenant and one or two boats' crews seemed to be the 
only souls on the island belonging to our side. The Colonel 
received us very politely and was an exceedingly pleasant looking 
man, not more than 35, in full Secesh Colonel's uniform, gray 
with three gold stars on coat collar and a gold braid with three 
knots on coat sleeve. He told me it was our breaching batteries 
that play hob with him, and that the mortar shells tiiey could 
have held out against, being protected from them by their heavy 
blindages and the ditches he had dug in his enclosure (the shells 
fell into the ditches, and, when they exploded, die pieces flew up 
in the air instead of striking his walls, or men on parapets). 
Also that the Jameses rifled shot were the effective ones that did 
nearly all the damage, the Parrott bolts mostly turning over and 

1 C. H. Olmstead. 
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over before reaching the fort. Toward the breaching batteries, 
the walls were badly shattered, two casements entirely gone, so 
that a regiment might have scrambled into the fort through them 
(moat filled up with the debris), the blindages splintered by the 
shot and the magazine in a direct line with the opening. This, 
the Colonel said, was what made him surrender, as a shell might 
penetrate the magazine almost any time after the opposite walls 
had been breached. We scrambled over the piles of broken 
brick, up onto the ramparts and through the ruined casements, 
and then, General Viele having arrived in mean time, concluded 
to go home again. Here is a plan of the batteries around the 
fort. General Viele did not get up his additional pieces on Long 
Island nor the columbiads on Turtle island, as they did not arrive 
in time from Hilton Head, but the single mortar on Long Island 
did good execution and bothered the enemy a great deal. One 
of its shells knocked away the parapet just behind a big barbette 
gun. I mean to go over again tomorrow, and see how it looks 
by daylight. The fort held out from 7:30 a.m., Thursday, till 
2 P.M., Friday — 30^ hours. One killed on our side and two 
wounded; on theirs four wounded, none killed.^ 
Your affectionate Brother, 

J. C. D., Jr. 



Dawfuskie, April 2ist, 1862. 

Dear Charles, — I got your letters of 2nd and 12th inst. 
both together, by same mail, three or four days ago, . . . Just 
before receiving your letters, I had written you telling you of 
the fall of Pulaski. Went over again since, once or twice, to get 
a full view of the operations. The two great breaches in walls 
looked splendidly from the outside, and a third one was nearly 
ready to open when the fort surrendered. The (rebel) Colonel 
was very particular, I noticed the first evening I was there, to 
tell us that the breach in the walls alone would not have made 
him surrender, but that it happened to be in a direct line with 
his magazine and the shot and shell, coming through the open 
walls were beginning to tell upon the magazine itself. This 
" happened ^^ so, because the breaching guns on Tybee Island 
were located for that particular object. As General Gilmore 
said, " That's the advantage of having our own forts to take; we 
know just where everything is, inside of them." I send you by 

1 For the reports on the taking of Fort Pulaski see Official Records, 
Series i. xiv. 320. 
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this Steamer, by Adams Express, a box containing the cord and 
tassel of the rebel flag of Fort Pulaski. I picked it up on the 
ramparts, just at foot of flagstaff, the first night I was there. 
The flag was cut down, as I told you, by shells once or twice 
during the action, and we could see the place on flagstaff where 
one of the pieces struck, the rope ladder being cut, close by. 
The stem of tassel was also broken, probably by same shot. 
Please give it, with my compliments, to Miss McGregor. The 
cannon are ornaments from iron railing on fort around head of 
covered staircase leading onto ramparts. Please give one of them 
to father. I have tried very hard to get some of the arms from 
the Fort for you, but as yet have not succeeded. I still hope 
to, however, and if I do will send home by first steamer. The 
report to which you refer, of the fort having offered to capitulate 
if the garrison were allowed to go home, had no truth in it. 
There was no communication with the fort till the morning of 
loth inst. when it was summoned to an unconditional surrender 
and refused. Its surrender on the nth was unconditional, except 
that the sick and wounded, then in the fort, were to be exchanged 
at Savannah, for Union prisoners, at once, instead of being 
carried North. This, in fact, was rather a condition favorable 
to us than to them, as we did not wish to be burdened with sick 
and wounded prisoners, if we could avoid it. Another paragraph 
in the newspaper slip you sent me, is very rich, viz. the " Des- 
patch from Charleston paper " which I enclose. I knew all 
about the forces on Edisto Island, as they were all taken from 
our Brigade, and we knew of the enemy's attack when it was 
made. The only Federal forces on the Island, when General 
Evans (with 2000 troops) " advanced " upon it, were the 47th 
N. Y. and 55th Penn'a Regts; the next day a reinforcement was 
sent up, of the 3d N. H. — in all three regiments, and certainly 
not over 2500 men. When the enemy's advance was first made, 
therefore, there were not over 1700 to 1800 men there, before 
whom General Evans " retired in a masterly manner." 

You do not say anything more, in your last letter, about get- 
ting an appointment with Fremont and suppose you have rather 
given up expecting it. I take it, from what you say, that you 
have nearly gotten through with the " State " work, in connec- 
tion with military affairs, and are a little impatient to " go in " 
now with forces in the field. You ask what I think about Port 
Royal, and I'll tell you all I can. In the first place, you would 
not like to be an aid, unless to a Major General, as the aid-de- 
camp of a Brigadier has too unimportant duties to suit you, or 
to be fit for you. General Hunter, the Major General in com- 
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mand of the Department here now, had 2l complete staff, but 
very oddly they are all within a few days ordered back to the 
Mississippi army, the General, of course, remaining here. I have 
not seen General Hunter, but am pretty sure that he was not 
sent here because he was thought the man to push things along 
vigorously. General Benham, who is now the Brigadier in com- 
mand of the " Northern District, Department of the South '' 
(i.e. everything which General Sherman commanded before) is, 
to all appearance, a clumsy, incapable old wind-bag. You know, 
perhaps, that he was under charges for misconduct in Western 
Virginia, under Rosecrans, and, I believe, they have never been 
settled. / think, we are not intended, and have never been in- 
tended, to do anything here, on the mainland, until after Mc- 
Clellan has fully succeeded in Virginia; but to be merely a 
threatening force, to keep 40 or 50,000 of the enemy employed in 
Georgia and South Carolina, while the really important opera- 
tions of the Army are carried through further north. After a 
while, when McClellan and Burnside have worked down to North 
Carolina or through it, I guess the forces here would begin to 
move on, to meet them. That would explain why Hunter and 
Benham, who were failures in Missouri and Virginia, have been 
sent down here, without any re-inf or cements (which show no 
sign of coming though they have been expected several times) to 
bang away at Fort Pulaski and such like. For I don't see any 
signs of moving forward, even on Savannah, any more than be- 
fore. Indeed, Pulaski, to tell the truth, was not much of an 
obstacle to Savannah before its capture, for we held possession 
of the river above, and could have got at it, too, by way of 
Warsaw Sound, to the south, if there had been any serious design 
of doing so. I may be mistaken about all this, but have no 
doubt of it, in my own mind. General Viele has his two aids 
(all he is entitled to) already. He has also an (acting) Brigade 
Quartermaster, though I am confident he would prefer a regular 
Brigade Quartermaster attached to his own staff, if he were to 
find the right one. But, as it happens, General Viele is going 
north day after tomorrow, on the Atlantic (leave of absence for 
thirty days) and between you and I, if he were to find another 
opening somewhere else, I shouldn't be much surprised if he 
should get himself put into it. In that case, I should go with 
him. Why can't you go and see him, if it's convenient for you 
to be in New York within a week? His address is No. 38 West 
24th St. I told him yesterday I should write you to call and 
see him, and he said he should like to see you very much. I 
have told him that you were through with home work, and ready 
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for something else. I think you would like him and am sure 
he would like you. ... I should like it immensely if we could 
be together for the rest of this campaigning business. That 
would be worth while, would it not? By the way, when you 
write me, why can't you enclose Telegraphic Column of last 
New York paper when there is any thing of importance in it? 
Sometimes I should get the details sooner that way than by 
paper, mailed by itself. 

On the day following the surrender of Pulaski, the enemy sunk 
six schooners and a barge in river channel below Savannah, just 
above head of Elba Island. Two deserters came down from 
Savannah this morning. TheyVe been kept at Headquarters to- 
day and I've just been talking with them. Both good looking, 
intelligent fellows, one from New York the other from Con- 
necticut. Both drafted a week ago into a company stationed at 
" Thunderbolt Battery " on St. Augustine Creek, but were allowed 
till today to remain in the City. This morning early they hired 
a contraband (for $25 apiece) to pull them down our way. 
Left the city in a row boat with passes to join their company at 
Thunderbolt, reported, on the way, to Major commanding at 
Ft. Jackson, then pulled round into St. Augustine Creek, but 
instead of going on to Thunderbolt, turned down into " Free- 
born's Cut," then into another little stream, so down along shore 
of Mc Queen's Island, and, leaving boat and nig, (who went back 
to Savannah), struck across marsh to opposite Bird Island, where 
they hailed our picket and got over. They say drafting is being 
pushed hard in Savannah, that there are many from the North 
like themselves, who would get away if they dared risk it, in 
the enemy's service. That the Savannah people had no idea 
Pulaski could be taken, and that they are prepared to surrender 
the city the moment Fort Jackson is silenced. That we were 
confidently expected to make an attack, in force, today, etc., etc. 
So it's plain they are a good deal frightened, and mistaken too. 
Please don't show the last leaf of this letter to anybody. It 
talks too much business for that. Good-bye, and here's hoping 
we may get sight of each other before a great while. Yours 
truly, 

J. C. D., Jr. 

Dawfuskie, May isth, 1862. 

Dear Charles, — I got yours of April 28th and May sth, 
by the same mail, a week ago, and three or four days afterward, 
by a different mail, your letter of the 29th. Odd, is it not, how 
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the letters do get mixed up? I hope you have by this time re- 
ceived the box of " relics " which I sent by express, as I told 
you. I sent, at the same time, and by same mail with my second 
letter after the fall of Pulaski, an express agent's receipt for the 
box, in an envelope by itself. If it (the box) has not reached 
you by this time, it must be lying in the express office at New 
York. Thank you for the Telegraph Columns enclosed in your 
letters. They brought us the first definite news of the evacuation 
of Yorktown. In your letter of the 29th you speak of a " missing 
sheet " in my previous letter. I thought I must have sent it 
with the others, but on taking a look over the pile of newspapers, 
enclosures, maps, etc., with which my table was covered, I found 
it lying as innocent as possible. Here it is. I'm sorry I was so 
careless as to forget it before, as it's a tolerably old story now, 
but it will help to make the rest hang together. I am more than 
ever certain that what I said to you in my last about our intended 
operations here is correct, and what you mention about 
Colonel Williams and the Massachusetts Cavalry is to the same 
effect. I am told today, also (but I do not know how positive 
it is), that the splendid Austrian (newly appointed) General 
Seerman, " 73 years of age, but retaining all the vigor and talent 
which he exhibited at 50," is to be assigned to General Hunter's 
command. I shouldn't be surprised if he were. My own move- 
ments will depend altogether on General Viele's. If he returns, 
I shall stay. If he goes elsewhere I shall go too. It is still quite 
uncertain (at least for us) how that will be; though we look now 
every day for letters from him (Gen'l V.) telling us what to 
expect in regard to him. 

Last night we got news in a very vague way (by a mail courier) 
from Hilton Head of the " Surrender of Norfolk." I rode about 
considerable after dark to find out, if I could, what basis there 
was for it, learned that it came by a naval officer, Paymaster of 
the Western World (gunboat) who had come up from Hilton 
Head, and taken boat immediately for his vessel, which was lying 
in the Savannah River opposite our batteries. So this morning 
I went up to Jones Island and out to Western World and saw 
the Paymaster, who turned out to be the bearer of the news, 
which he had heard the day before, of the officers on board the 
Wabash at Hilton Head. He said a steamboat, which had been 
lying in Charleston harbor, with six rifled guns on board (to be 
placed in battery somewhere along shore) had been run away 
with by her negro crew and brought to Hilton Head; that she 
had Charleston papers of the 12 th, which said, Norfolk was 
surrendered, Merrimack escaped up James River, engagement at 
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Williamsburg with Federal success and retreat of rebels, Banks 
defeated, fighting at Corinth and General Pope driven back 
several miles by Beauregard's forces. Rather a large assortment 
of news to get at one time. But we are waiting to see how much 
of it is true. Thank you for your inquiries as to whether I want 
anything. But I'm so uncertain as to whether I shall come 
North or not before a great while, that I won't send for any- 
thing now. . . . 

Hilton Head^ May 27th, 

Here we are back again at Hilton Head. There's been no 
chance to send North since the break in my letter, and I have 
been waiting to send you the latest word. Now, of course, the 
chance comes all of a sudden so that there's not more than half 
an hour to spare. The splendid three-masted English steamer 
Cambria, taken yesterday with a cargo of Enfield rifles, trying 
to get into Charleston, was brought here yesterday p.m. and is 
sent North today at noon. Dawfuskie is evacuated. Game all 
played through in that direction. I am Medical Director here. 
No time for more. Yours truly, 

J. C. D., Jr. 

No news yet from General Viele. Oriental said to be ashore 
off Hatteras Inlet.^ 



From George L. Andrews. 

Camp near Strasburg, Va., 
May 21, 1862. 

My dear Sir: — You may remember that, while I was on 
furlough last December, you said something of raising a new 
regiment. I at that time did not think it probable that such 
a regiment would be required. I have so far changed my mind 
as to think it quite probable that new forces may be required 
before long. With the experience I have gained, I should have 
no objections to be concerned in raising a new regiment if I 

1 "The Surgeon General has promised General Viele, (from whom I 
heard day before yesterday) to relieve me here, and order me to join him 
at Norfolk. The orders, I suppose, have really been sent me before this, 
but were probably on board the Oriental, when she went ashore on Hatteras 
beach, and are consequently delayed. I hope to get them, however, in a 
few days, and if it be possible shall run on from New York to Boston in 
my transit to Norfolk, for a few hours at least." Letter dated May 31, 1862. 
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could find suitable persons to aid therein. My idea would be to 
obtain if possible from the War Department authority to raise 
a regiment of three battalions of eight companies each, accord- 
ing to the organization of the new regular infantry requirements. 
The regiment of Colonel (now General) Geary of Pennsylvania 
has I believe two battalions. It would make a very pretty com- 
mand, would have the advantage of thoroughly testing the rela- 
tive merit of the two organizations, viz. that of three battalions 
to a regiment, and that of a single battalion. I should propose 
to have a Light Infantry Regiment, very carefully organized, 
armed, uniformed and equipped, with the baggage of officers and 
men reduced to the lowest practicable limit. The men should 
be picked men. With my experience I feel sure that I could 
organize a regiment that would be of great service and highly 
creditable to the State. There would be the further advantage in 
the organization into three battalions, that it would give a force 
nearly equal to a brigade composed entirely of battalions from 
the same State, which would have greater unity and be ani- 
mated by a higher degree of State pride. This organization would 
also if extensively carried out do away with the necessity for 
the common style of Brigadier General. I have little doubt my- 
self that it is the true organization. I do not of course know 
how you may feel about the matter now, but I should like to 
have your views at any time. Very truly yours, 

Geo. L. Andrews. 

Address " Gen. Banks' Army Corps," via Washington, D. C. 



From Henry R. Dalton.^ 

Head Quarters, Military Defences, 

South West of the Potomac, Arlington, 

June ist, 1862. 

Dear Charles, — I've been trying the " sick leave " to get 
home to the wedding,^ for IVe had my shoulder dislocated the 
past week, but I can't make out a bad case at all. I hope to 
hear from you what day it is to be so that I can drink to 
success, etc. 

I wish I could fix it so as to be at home and I might wear 
captain's straps too. This confidential, I am appointed Assist- 
ant Adjutant General with the rank of Captain and am only 

1 He was on the staff of General Amiel Weeks Whipple ( -1863). 

2 Charles H. Dalton married, June 25, i86a, Mary McGregor. 
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waiting to be confirmed by the Senate to mou[nJt my captain 
straps.^ So you see it's all serene, virtue has its own reward, 
if I'm not worthy of a 2d Lieutenancy in the great 2d Regi- 
ment. I only wish Colonel Gordon might be put into this brigade. 
But you must not say anything to anybody till it's fixed, for 
there's sometimes a " slip twixt the cup and the lip." I've bought 
me a fine horse, 15J hands high, 7 years old, dark bay, long 
black mane and tail, $175, and a good bargain I think. Perhaps 
you'll be on sometime this summer and see him. In haste. Your 
affectionate Brother, 

Pen. 



From Edward B. Dalton. 

Before Richmond, Va., June 4th, '62. 

Dear Charles, — How I wish I could shake you by the hand 
and congratulate you on your coming good luck. I am tre- 
mendously disappointed that I cannot be with you. But it's no 
use to think of it. . . . 

I should have written to you about this, in answer to your 
note, before now, but times have been so stirring I have hardly 
had time even to think. We have had a tough fight and I 
have been busy enough. I tell you, Charles, I had no idea things 
flew so fast even in battle. Our regiment did first-rate and suf- 
fered pretty severely. We had seven killed whom we have found, 
and thirty-five wounded — among the latter four officers. All 
our field officers are unhurt, though they were right in the thick 
of it. General Devens is certainly a most brave man and good 
officer. He was shot in the leg in the early part of the engage- 
ment, but did not leave the field till some time afterwards. He 
has now gone to Washington. Your friend Colonel Briggs ^ of 
the loth Mass. was wounded, too. When he fell he told his men 
not to stop then to carry him off. The enemy attacked us just 
as the Colonel and I were sitting down to dinner, which we 
despatched rather hastily. At first we were compelled after some 
hot work to give back a little, but we soon made it up, and our 
forces are now considerably more advanced than before the fight. 
I believe we've got hard work before us to get into Richmond. 
I have been pretty hard at work since the battle but am first- 
rate. ... 

Ned. 

1 His commission was dated May 28, 1862. 2 Henry S. Briggs. 
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From Henry R. Dalton. 

Arlington/ June 4th, '62. 

Dear Charles, — It^s been a rainy day and for a wonder very 
little to do all day so I'll add something to my short note of 
Sunday. We hear as yet nothing decisive from Richmond but 
there's no doubt but that a terrible battle is being fought there 
and I trust victory will be on our side; if it is then what are 
the rebels to do next? 

Father told me you were to go as the Quarter Master of the 
4th Battalion. I am sorry to see such rashness on your part. 
Don't you think that [there are] a great many young men out 
of employment who would have done just as well and who 
really needed something to do? Of course if it had been abso- 
lutely necessary I would have been glad to hear of your going 
in so praiseworthy a cause but there are so many others, etc., 
etc., etc., etc. Now if you could be Assistant Adjutant General 
with the rank of Major or perchance Captain? But you must be 
satisfied with your commission as Colonel and wear no buttons. 

But without joking, it must have been rather exciting in 
Boston the alarm Sunday. This child was busy enough issuing 
orders to have all " Regiments and Independent Battalions, etc., 
etc., in this command" ready to march at a moment's notice; 
but the flurry was soon over and we are going along steadily 
again. My appointment is all right, confirmed by the Senate 
and my commission as Captain is signed by Adjutant General 
Thomas and only waiting for Abe's name and then I mount my 
two bars: the General tells me to put them on right off, but I'm 
going to wait till my commission is in my pocket. I am per- 
fectly satisfied (as I well may be) with the promotion and I 
wish nothing more till the war ends. My duties are severe but 
I've got the upper hand of them and every day they become easier. 

I am truly sorry, dear Charles, that I must be absent on the 
wedding day. I would so like to see old Chelmsford and see 
all the folks at home but I must stick to the General while the 
war lasts, and he's a good man to be with, a refined man which 
you cannot say of all Brigadier Generals. I have his entire con- 
fidence and I've no doubt we shall get along finely. 

1 " The headquarters offices were in the large room on the right on enter- 
ing Arlington House, while my quarters consisted of a wall tent pitched on 
the lawn in front of the house (Sheridan's monument now stands on this 
spot) ; the view from this point was fine, looking across to Washington 
and beyond the dome of the Capitol." — H. R. D. 
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My arm is getting all right fast though I shall have to favor 
it for a month more I suppose. . . . 

Pen. 

My direction at present is Lx. Henry R. Dalton, A. Ad. Gl., 
Care Gen. Whipple, Arlington Ho., Washington, D. C. 



From George L. Andrews. 

WiLLIAMSPORT, Md., JunC 5, 1862. 

My dear Sir, — Your favors of 26th and 29th ult. both re- 
ceived. Unexpectedly Colonel Gordon has been nominated as 
Brigadier General and will no doubt be speedily confirmed, the 
military committee of the Senate having reported favorably there- 
on.^ This giving me command of the Second regiment,^ I of course 
should prefer it to that of a new regiment of same numbers. Major 
Dwight ^ is safe, having been taken prisoner and paroled. He 
is now at Washington on his way home probably. General Banks^s 
command has not suffered severely. Most of the men lost their 
knapsacks in the rapid retreat. We are now refitting. It was 
about as impudent a thing as has been done in this War for us 
to make a stand with only 4000 men (less than 3600 Infantry) 
against Jackson's force of at least 20000. Had Jackson's force 
been a little more active nothing would have saved us from 
capture. As it is his profits from his expedition are small. The 
figures I have given as to our force are reliable. Banks had but 
two brigades, Gordon's and Donnelly's. Very truly yours, 

Geo. L. Andrews, 
Lieut. Col. 2 Mass. Regt. 



From Henry R. Dalton. 

Arlington, June 8th, 1862. 

My dear Julia, — I was so glad to get your nice letter of the 
3d inst. and to know of all the preparations going on at home 
for the wedding day. I am very, very sorry I cannot be at 
home but I have just got my commission as Captain and Assistant 

1 Commissioned June 9, 1862. 

2 Commissioned June 13. 

3 Wilder Dwight, who became Lieutenant Colonel of the regiment, 
June 13. 
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Adjutant-General and I'm too important an individual to be absent. 
It is really too bad none of us are to be there, and then old Chelms- 
ford, I should like to see it so much. I can imagine how beauti- 
ful it must look this spring. I can tell you, Miss, that we have 
had great times here lately. Night before last a serenading 
party came along and last evening Colonel and Mrs. Greene 
and staff with thei band came over to see us, and lots of ladies 
were here, and beautiful music and strawberries and cream and 
this poor Pimkin with his arm in a sling and his captain's shoulder 
straps did enjoy " hisself " very much. He had a select party of 
Mrs. Greene, Miss Bessie Greene and the Adjutant at his tent 
to drink some champagne and have a good jolly time, and then 
during the evening the band did play sweet music which pleased 
Pimkin's General very much. He thinks a great deal of the old 
ist and it is far the best regiment in this command. I am getting 
on all right with my arm presenting however quite an interest- 
ing appearance: we are going to have the General and StafiF 
photographed this week taken on the porch of Arlington House 
which I will send you when finished. It is to be published and 
Pimkin will be supposed to be a wounded Captain by the public. 
George wrote me of your story in the Knickerbocker. She 
is coming on here I believe this week sometime, but I have not 
received the copy of that Knickerbocker you said you sent me. 
I suppose it will come along tomorrow or next day. . . . 

Mrs. Greene is perfectly splendid, just as much so as the 
Colonel. She took such good care of me when I was at her 
house, had such nice things cooked for me by the French cook, 
etc. The General's family are here now. They are first rate 
and if we stay here all summer we shall have some good times 
but I'm inclined to think that there's a chance for us going into 
the field by and by. I hope so certainly for it is not at all 
pleasant to hear of my friends being killed and wounded and run 
no risk myself, but live so comfortably as we do here and so 
safe too. 

I did not know anything of Dr. Sanborn's death. What was 
the matter with him? 

My friend Fisher (you remember him, who gave me Pope's 
Poems) has just been here. I suspect he will present me with 
an elephant soon, he was so profuse in his thanks for my hos- 
pitality. ... 

The only difference between Oliver H[olmes]'s position and 
mine is that I am entitled to three horses and gold stripes on 
my trousers and could give him orders should he be under this 
command, that's all. I tell you there are lots of poor Lieuten- 
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ants and Captains, and in fact officers of all grades in this big 
army; better men should have come out long ago. 

I wish you could see my tent so prettily pitched under the 
umbrageous shade of the spreading maple looking towards the 
rising sun, which wakes me up early in the morning and then 
for a half hour I listen to the singing of the birds that sing 
among the branches so sweet. Then I get up and bathe in 
some cold water which the thoughtful Sanday brings so cool 
and fresh every morning, and after wandering 'mid the delicious 
groves and gardens fragrant with blooming flowers Pimkin eats 
his breakfast and begins the arduous duties of the day, and in 
the afternoon he rides out with his General and reviews the 
troops who try to do their prettiest but which is not always 
pretty. . . . 

Pen. 
From Edward B. Dalton 

Camp near Fair Oaks, 36 Regt. N. Y. S. V., 
June 10, '62. 

Dear Charles, — The battle is fairly over and we have had 
time to breathe and look about and get ready for another. Each 
day again brings a rumor about an advance, but still we lie 
quiet behind our rifle pits — and to tell the truth I'm not sorry. 
A little rest will do the regiment and in fact all of the Corps 
no harm. 

The battle of Fair Oaks you have read all about. It was a 
sharp affair I can tell you, and cost us heavily, but I guess from 
the looks of the field, not so much so as it did the enemy. The 
Colonel and myself were just sitting down to dinner when rapid 
and continual firing musketry and artillery, commenced on 
Casey's line, which was just in front of us, a quarter of mile 
only distant. Almost immediately came the order for us to 
advance to his support, which Couch's division did certainly in 
first rate style. I do really think if it had not been for Casey's 
disorderly crowd rushing back upon us, Couch's lines would not 
have been broken, but would have held the enemy firmly in check, 
perhaps giving back slowly from the sheer force of superior 
numbers, until Kearney and Hooker could come up. But as you 
may imagine it is a mighty hard thing to keep soldiers steady 
when a whole division are tumbling in upon them crying out 
that they are all cut to pieces, that the enemy are four to one, 
and so on. In spite of their tremendous disadvantage though, 
our loss shows pretty clearly that it was not fright by any means 
that drove us back. 
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In our own brigade several Companions were away from their 
regiments on picket duty, leaving the latter much reduced in 
size. Of the number who went into the fight the loth Mass. 
(who Stood magnificently) lost one man in four. Our own little 
regiment lost in killed, wound [ed] and missing fifty-six out of 
about 450. But they fought first rate and were the last regi- 
ment to give back, in fact came very near being cut off by the 
enemy. 

Do you recollect our Irish friend Captain Walsh? He dis- 
tinguished himself much. He commanded the Color Company. 
At one time when we were flanked, and a cross fire came in rather 
warm there was some confusion. Old Walsh drew his sword 
and shouted out that " begorra, he'd take the head of any man 
who'd attempt to leave the colors." 

As our force was compelled to retreat of course my own posi- 
tion became more embarrassed. It was pretty sharp work get- 
ting the wounded off the field, as we were forced from one posi- 
tion after another that we would select as a depot, particularly 
as the enemy shelled the road and killed among others, several 
of our ambulance horses. The road was awful bad too and every 
now and then some team would stick fast. However we got 
along very well considering and left but very few wounded on 
the field. 

Hugh was invaluable, stuck right to me all the time and was 
just as cool as possible and seemed highly amused at some things 
he saw, especially at the ducking of heads when a shell would 
pass over. The negro servants of the other officers were per- 
fectly worthless, scared to death. I managed to save, as we 
passed through our camp, the bulk of my hospital fixings, but 
lost a great deal of my personal effects, among them my much 
loved Greggo, my rubber cloak, one pair of my red blankets, 
my saddle-bags packed full and my thick uniform coat. Not 
that the retreat of Couch's division was anything approaching a 
flight, but still I had my hands full to get my wounded etc. 
away and Hugh was busy helping me. He really was indignant 
when I suggested his going farther to the rear. I saw he was 
bound to stay, and be taken with me if necessary — and at 
one time it looked decidedly like it. However in this weather 
I don't mind the loss of my heavy clothes; and my valise with 
some extra things in, was safe packed in the hospital wagon. 
Both horses, especially Romey, behaved tip-top, and stood as 
steady after the first half hour as if they had been war-horses 
all their lives. As you know the ground we lost was promptly 
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recovered by our reinforcements and after the fight we had 
gained considerably. 

The day following the battle I spent some four or five hours 
on the field, and it was an awful sight I tell you. The dead lay 
almost in piles in some places. Horses and guns and knapsacks, 
and shells lay in every direction. In our own tent a rebel lay 
stretched on his back dead. Several of my letters from Sally 
that were in my saddle bags were strewn on the floor. Every- 
thing else was gone. I counted nineteen bullet holes and two 
round shot through my hospital tent and right about within 
a few steps of it lay the bodies of eight soldiers and two officers' 
horses. A little way off, under a fly which was used as a hos- 
pital kitchen lay another dead rebel. There certainly to my 
mind is nothing grand about the field of battle after the fight. 
On the threshold of a little building which we had used to collect 
the wounded in, but had to abandon, sat a rebel, his elbows on 
his knees and his chin in his hands, stone dead. But I won't tell 
you any more of this long story now. . . . 

Ned. 



Stono River, June 13th, 1862. 

Dear Charles, — Here I am now, hard and fast, when I 
expected by this time to be on my way North, to be present at 
your marriage (you can't tell how sorry I am not to be) and 
spend a week or so with you at the Farm afterward. I wrote 
you, I believe, that General Viele had sent us word, in a letter 
dated May 14th, that the Surgeon General had promised him 
to send orders transferring me North. But up to this time 
nothing of the kind has reached me, though we have dates from 
New York (by the Ben De Ford) up to 8th inst. I don't know 
what the trouble can be, and still think the orders will come, 
but fear very much it will be too late for me to get home in time 
to be there by the 20th or 25th, or indeed within any definite 
time. I have asked General Benham twice for a leave of absence 
for thirty days — once a fortnight ago, and again yesterday — 
and this morning sent in a formal written application to same 
effect, all of which he refused. Says he can't let me go — serious 
business impending from day to day and all that. The fact is, 
on the 2nd inst. this expedition came to Stono River from Hilton 
Head, with six or eight vessels, while the remainder of the troops, 
(who were stationed at Edisto Island, halfway between Hilton 
H^ead and this point) were to leave Edisto at same time and 
march across the intervening island (John's Island), to make a 
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junction with us here, to seize upon James Island (forming the 
southern shore of Charleston Harbor) and so get a footing from 
which to threaten and perhaps attack the City. But the Edisto 
Island troops instead of getting here about same time with our- 
selves, were, of course, three days behind hand, owing to hard 
storms all the time, which carried away their landing piers and 
otherwise delayed them. In the mean time, we having made a 
landing on James Island and gone to skirmishing for safety, the 
enemy of course found out what we were after, and by the time 
our entire force had arrived, they, too, were prepared, and too 
strong to be driven away at a dash. So the affair is to be one, 
as I judge, of slow trenching and battery-raising and gradual 
crowding, and waiting for reenforcements. We have command 
of the river, by our forces and gunboats, for about six or eight 
miles from its mouth, our landing being made about four or 
five miles from its mouth, at the situation of a deserted enemy's 
battery. But IVe no idea that we are strong enough to walk 
right ahead, in the present condition of things. I was up the 
river the other day to within 4^ miles of the city and could 
see the spires and house tops over the trees with most enticing 
distinctness. It made one feel like going ahead, most consumedly, 
enemy or no enemy. Fort Sumter also I saw very finely the 
next day, from the top of farm house on the extreme right of 
our advance. But these brick and stone casemented forts, with 
water all round them, don't look- so inviting. We (General 
Benham and staff) are still lying in the river, on board steamer, 
but expect to go on shore permanently in a day or two. . . . 

Ned. 

From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

Stono River, June 17th, 1862. 

Dear Charles, — After getting all our troops up here and 
across the river to James Island (guess I won't put in the num- 
bers), and four or five skirmishes of greater or less importance, 
we have made an attack, tried our best, and got nothing but bad 
bruises for our pains. You see, on the road from Stono River 
toward Fort Johnson and Charleston Harbor there is a village 
called " Secessionville " (bad luck to it), with a tall tower or 
look out built by the enemy just beside it, and a strong earth- 
work commanding the approaches from the river. This work 
was very annoying, opening upon our reconnoitring parties when- 
ever they ventured two miles from the camps, and even throwing 
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shell occasionally from a big columbiad almost into our upper 
camp, situated four miles farther up the river than the first one, 
but nearer the fort owing to a bend in the stream. General 
Stevens' command occupied the lower camp, and General Wright 
and General Stevens the upper, both being under command of 
General Benham. The enemy also had a floating battery in the 
creek just by Secessionville, which was attacked two days ago 
by a small earthwork battery thrown up on our extreme right 
and abandoned by the enemy in the night. So night before last 
arrangements were made for a movement upon the enemy's fort 
at daybreak. General Stevens' command, (our right) was to 
move on the work (with the Connecticut light battery) to the 
assault, and Generals Wright and Williams (our left) to come 
forward to his support and prevent his being caught by the 
enemy's forces coming down from shore. At three a.m. we 
(General Benham and staff) woke ourselves up and went ashore 
at the upper landing, where we found the troops all in readiness 
and several regiments already pushed out to the advance. We 
were, at the camp, about 2^ miles from the enemy's fort: and 
were to move forward a mile, wait there till we heard the fighting 
from the right well established, and then push on to his support, 
with General Wright's regiments and Captain Hamilton's Light 
Battery of U. S. Artillery. At 4^ we were moving out through 
the open field, in front of the camp, then through a belt of woods, 
then through another open field. Some regiments passed on, to 
take up their positions, others we left waiting till the reserve should 
be needed. At 5 o'clock we heard the dropping shots and 
occasional company volleys on our right which showed the busi- 
ness had begun, and we immediately moved on, through the 
second field to a position just behind the hedge. We stood on 
horseback, while the men of General Wright's Brigade lay down 
behind the bushes, to get as much as possible out of the way of 
the shells, that began to come whizzing over into the field, plung- 
ing with a dull whack into the earth, or bursting and sending their 
infernal ragged pieces whir-r-r-r-ing round the lot, and into the 
belt of trees beyond. This fire was drawn by Williams' Brigade, 
which had moved to the front and extreme left, forming the first 
immediate support to Stevens' attack. Almost before the volleys 
of musketry had begun we heard cheers over toward the Village 
— evidently from our men and thought we had already been 
successful — but the firing soon became hotter and hotter, es- 
pecially the musketry; and a messenger came, in about half an 
hour, from General Stevens with news of difficulty and repulse. 
The men had gone up to the fort, into the ditch and onto the 
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parapet (some of them), and silenced the great guns for a while, 
but could not get in, on account of fire of grape which had 
broken them too much in advancing, and prevented tiose who went 
forward from being thoroughly supported in the assault — and 
General Stevens wanted all the help we could give him. So 
Wright's command and Hamilton's battery were ordered to the 
front, and we moved with them to the farther edge of the third 
field, riding from time to time up and down. Here we could 
see the fort plainly, across an intervening open ground, with the 
men at the guns, the tall tower behind it, the light Connecticut 
Battery banging away on our right, and the musketry fire of 
Williams' regiments on our left, answered by the enemy's mus- 
ketry and field pieces and their garrison gun from the left hand 
angle of the fort. Then we again thought for an hour that per- 
severance would do it, but news came from the 3rd New Hamp- 
shire (Williams' extreme left) that they were suffering very 
severely from an additional field battery of the enemy which had 
opened from their rear (the direction from which the enemy 
would be supported with reinforcements, if at all), and the 97th 
Pa. which was then drawn up behind a cover a little to our front, 
was thrown across to sustain them. Then an unfortunate thing 
happened. Directions had been left with the Navy boats in 
the river opposite our landing to shell the woods a quarter of a 
mile to our left, after the action had been going on an hour or 
two, to keep off the enemy, who were known to be in strong 
force farther up the island, from coming down and outflanking 
us in that direction. So about this time they began it. But 
whether our troops had been extended farther to the left than it 
had been supposed they would be, or whether the Navy did not 
understand sufficiently the directions, I do not know. But at 
any rate their shells came humming over from the river and 
plumping down in among our lines. I saw two that came down 
into the ground within thirty or forty yards of me and exploded 
in the ground, making a volcano of black dirt and a big hole 
where they struck. (When the shells explode after entering the 
ground they don't make the hard bang they do when they burst 
in the air, but a very slight dull sound and a big spatter.) The 
General at once sent back to telegraph the Navy to stop firing; 
but things had already been shaken up by it, the supports on 
the left had been withdrawn from their position to get them out 
of the Navy's shelling, and consequently General Stevens on the 
right was no longer in so good a condition to advance as he was 
at first. So he was ordered to retire, and every body felt that 
the game was up. The regiments were drawn in, and filed past 
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US toward the camp. The last wounded and killed were carried 
along by their comrades on stretchers and crossed fence rails, 
and we moved, disappointed, back to camp. The enemy did 
not follow us, except by their pickets, one of whom was caught 
by one of General Williams' staff, on the edge of the field just 
in front of us. From our position, I was often with the mem- 
bers of Williams' staff, saw Channing Clapp and George Blag- 
den often while we were at the front, riding about with orders 
in an exceedingly busy and cheerful manner. I've been so busy 
with the wounded since that I have only had this afternoon a 
chance to write you. You will, I expect, get a tremendously 
jubilant account of the affair, from the Charleston papers. The 
fact is we are hard hit; but the disappointment is more than half 
the damage. Five hundred non-effectives will quite cover the 
actual loss. Now you can judge as well as I what we shall 
probably do after this. A good deal of waiting for something to 
turn up, I guess. If Richmond is taken (and handsomely) by 
this time, I suppose we shall get some help from Washington. 
If not, we shall have to hold on to our end, and show our teeth 
to the enemy for occupation. Write me from the Farm. Yours 
truly,^ 

J. C. D., Jr. 

Hilton Head, July 24th, '62. 

I suppose you had already gone when my letters reached 
home saying that I had concluded — on urgent solicitation of my 
New York colleagues and a growing conviction that in this De- 
partment, at least, I was not doing much for the Country's 
salvation, nor likely to for six months to come — to send in my 
resignation. That is delayed, however, now, for another month. 
Father, to whom I wrote a few days ago, will tell you how and 
why. I thought a good deal, after we got the news of McClellan's 

1 " When are the 300,000 troops coming from the North ? 

" We are now in Major General Pope's command and I trust he will do 
something decisive. Captain Ruggles has been appointed his Assistant Ad- 
jutant General with rank of Colonel. McClellan has Buell's and Shields' 
divisions and must be pretty well reenforced by this time. Why were we 
whipped ? 

" General Pope's Head Quarters will be at Warrenton in a few days. I 
hope he will advance on Richmond without delay, and I believe he's the man 
to do it. I only hope he'll take General Whipple along with him. We have 
now in this command about 5000 men which is a pretty large Brigade and 
the command extends from Chain bridge to Fort Lyons." Henry R. Dalton, 
July 8, 1862. 
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troubles on the first of the month, of withdrawing my resignation 
and trying hard to get up to the Potomac Army, but concluded 
not to. We have had a rumor here for the last ten days, brought 
first by escaped contrabands from James Island, that McClellan 
has since then made a sudden push and taken Richmond. No- 
body credited it for an instant, at first, it was so improbable; 
but since then the Navy people say they have had a quasi con- 
firmation of it by news from Charleston, and are much disposed to 
believe it. Our people think just enough of it to make them 
look more anxiously than usual for the next arrival from the 
North, which is daily expected. 

I am going to start on Saturday (day after tomorrow) for 
Fernandina, Key West and the Tortugas with General Terry for 
a Medical Inspection visit — (if they don't accept my resig- 
nation at Washington I think they ought to make me Medical 
Inspector, regularly appointed) — which will take three or four 
weeks, just about the time it will require to have my papers 
go to Washington, be acted on and come back. 

I send you by the next boat, by express, two rebel muskets 
from Fort Pulaski. I and Captain Liebenau both tried hard to 
get them for a month after the capture of the fort and while we 
were still on Dawfuskie without success, but I stuck to it, and 
got an order from General Hunter himself one day, when I had 
the right chance and he couldn^t very well object. They are 
Enfield rifles you will see marked " Tower 1861," recently re- 
ceived from England, to help in breaking up the Union she dis- 
likes and fears so much. So you may consider them as a capture 
from John Bull as well as the Southern Confeds. IVe put in 
the same box a piece of the telegraph wire from Savannah to 
Fort Pulaski, cut on Wilmington Island by two of our Captains 
while we were investing the Fort by the river batteries. 

Love to all. Yours truly, 

Jno. C. D., Jr. 

Steamer Boston is just in from the North. Richmond story 
gone to grief. I enclose Adams Express receipt for your box. 

J. C. D., Jr. 
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From Henry R. Dalton 

Head Quarters Whipple's Division, 
Reserve Army Corps, Arlington, Va., 
August 7, 1862. 

Dear Charles, — Your letter of the 12 th July duly received. 
Since which time the Farm must have been an envious spot to 
dwell in. Ned seems to think so anyhow and he's a good judge 
of those things. I trust Ned is about strong again for he'll be 
needed for work pretty soon if what they say is true, that some- 
thing is to be did again on the Peninsula. We are to have a 
large camp of instruction in front of our fortifications for 75,000 
men which will make it seem quite warlike again. We are a 
Division now with two Brigades and the President came over 
to see us day before yesterday, visited all the forts from Chain 
Bridge to Fort Lyon and an awful day of it we had, certainly 
one of the hottest of the season, and I was in the saddle from 
seven in the morning till nine p.m., resting about one hour at 
noon here at Arlington; and then we had a review of all the 
troops near the Fairfax Seminary and I had three times to form 
and arrange. We had five regiments of infantry and seven 
batteries of artillery. They looked splendidly and all together 
it was a big thing but not on ice I can assure you. I don't care 
so much for a majority as I did, but still think the active life 
of a major in infantry is more military and would like to be 
kept posted as to the arrangements at home. One of our staff, 
a Captain, has just been offered a Lieutenant Colonelcy in one 
of our regiments but is not going to accept. But if in the new 
levy there's a chance let me know, if you please. . . . 

Pen. 

From Edward B. Dalton. 

New York, 20 W. 29th, 
Thursday, August 28, '62. 

Dear Charles, — I have received copy of an order, that all 
officers of volunteers absent on leave in consequence of illness 
contracted in the line of duty, who, after an absence of sixty 
days, shall still be unable to return to their posts shall be dis- 
charged the service, and pensioned. Next week Friday I shall 
have been absent sixty days on leave, so that, as I feel first rate 
now — much stronger than when I left you — I intend to report 
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on that day at my regiment. To be sure of doing this and have 
a day at Washington, I must leave here on Saturday next. . . .^ 

Ned. 

From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

Grai^iercy Park Hotel, New York, 
September 14th, [1862]. 

Dear Charles, — Was right glad to get your telegraph this 
P.M. saying that Pen was well and Ned getting his affairs fixed. 
What a cursedly shabby thing it was to treat him that way. Not 
that^ it would do him any harm, and I suppose he would not take 
any trouble to get it fixed, except for his own personal satis- 
faction. As for me I am getting much better since my arrival 
here. Can eat breakfast and walk about in a style that I did 
not expect to do under a fortnight at least. Now can't you 
find out something about my resignation while you are in Wash- 
ington? I sent it to the Adjutant General's (L. Thomas) office, 
addressed to Secretary Stanton, with General Hunter's strong 
endorsement, and recommendation, about the 25th of last July, 
and have heard nothing of it since. I wrote at the same time 
a private note to Dr. Hammond,^ asking him to do what he 
could to further it, and have received no reply or acknowledg- 
ment of it from him. I am the more surprised at this, as our 
relations were very intimate, and he had not hesitated to ask 
of me a very special favor a few weeks before he was appointed 
Surgeon General. 

I am afraid the resignation is either overlooked altogether or 
that it will not be accepted for I have today received an order 
from the Adjutant General's office, dated 8th, relieving me from 
duty at Hilton Head, and directing me to report for duty at 
Annapolis. Now if you can find out, at the Adjutant General's 
office whether my resignation has been, or is to be acted on, 
you will do me a very great favor and enable me to make some 
plans for the future. 

Jno. C. D., Jr. 

1 September 2 he reported to Colonel Browne. A newspaper paragraph 
stated that he was dismissed from the service for being absent without 
leave. He at once stated the circumstances to Adjutant General Thomas who 
issued a general order on the 26th revoking the dismissal — all the satis- 
faction that was ever given for the blunder of some subordinate. 

2 William Alexander Hammond (1828-1900). 
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From Edward B. Dalton. 

Washington, 22 September, '62. 

Dear Charles, — I went to Colonel Kelton ^ again today. 
He appeared surprised I had not heard from my affair, and said 
that the General told him yesterday that the order of revocation 
of order 125, so far as concerned myself had been signed.^ He 
advised me to call and see Colonel Townsend, Assistant Adjutant 
General, U. S. A., and ask about it. I did so and Col. T. told 
me that the order had not yet reached him. Isn't it a deuced 
slow business? But as it seems a little nearer the right con- 
sumation each day, I am inclined to refrain from any outside 
measures still. 

Poor Dwight is gone. Boston seems to suffer terribly. I have 
met Mr. Francis today. He has come on to meet his Son James. 
He asked me to go with him. I went, but James had not yet 
arrived. He is to let me know as soon as he does. Barlow too 
is wounded. I hope not seriously. 

The 36th N. Y. was not actively engaged. Couch's Division 
was in the reserve. . . . 

Ned. 



From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

Annapolis, Sunday, October 13th. 

Dear Charles, — I received your letter of the 9th this morn- 
ing, and right glad I was to get it you may be sure. I sympa- 
thize with you entirely in your impatience to get off; but you 
must recollect that you have been doing a great deal of very 
important work, for three months past, while I was kicking my 
heels, or occupied only in waiting. I wish you could be with 
us. I find there is no Brigade Quartermaster, just the thing for 
you above all others; but the General and his Adjutant have 
been expecting one to report for some time, as several have been 
detailed for the post from General Meigs' office. Still when you 
come to Washington this week, if there is any chance that you 
could get away comfortably, go to see General Meigs and ask 
him about it. You know him well enough, don't you? I've no 
idea we shall get away for six or seven days yet. For though 

1 John Cunningham Kelton. 

2 The revocation was General Order, No. 145, and was, of course, sent 
to every regiment in the army. 
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all the troops are here, (thirteen or fourteen regiments, and Sher- 
man's Battery of four Parrott Guns and two Howitzers, which 
came in last night) there are no transport ships here yet, and 
even after their arrival I don't believe all these men can be em- 
barked in less than four or six days, considering the horses and 
material which they are to take with them. My hors€, whom 
you ask about, is first class. IVe got so acquainted with him 
now, and he with me, I can do anything with him, and he is 
full of life and speed, and perfectly courageous, never minding 
anything, more than to prick up his ears and look at it sharp. 
Knowing all his qualities now, as I do, I have not seen a horse 
here that I would exchange him for. I am getting into the way 
of my business now pretty fast. There are five regiments in 
General Viele's Brigade. Two of them (3rd N. H. and 46th 
N. Y.) he says are first rate lots, and I should think another 
one (48th N. Y.) was mighty good quality too. IVe over- 
hauled some hundred men since I came, discharged about eighty- 
five for disability; made requisitions for ambulances, hospital 
tents, etc., etc. Tomorrow I [am] going to begin drilling the 
ambulance corps in using the litters, ambulances, carrying sick 
or wounded men, taking the machines apart and putting them 
together. The regimental doctors are all agreeable, and most 
of them well qualified for their posts. General Viele I am con- 
vinced, more than before, is up to his work. Ours is the finest 
Brigade of the Division. Of course he is the chief officer, until 
Major General Sherman arrives. Do come out and see me this 
week. I wish I could write longer but must shut off. Yours, 

John. 

From Edwaio) B. Dalton. 

Head Quarters, 36th N. Y. V., 
Devens* Brigade, Newton's Div., Army Potomac, 

Thursday, October 3d, ^62. 
7 o'clock p. M. 

Dear Charles, 

Marching orders have just come in — start for somewhere at 
four o'clock tomorrow morning — don't know where — suppose 
down river — possibly across. I hope not the latter, for the 
regiment is wretchedly destitute of clothing, many without 
blankets, overcoats, shirts or shoes. 

We just got back last night from a trip of eleven days up 
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river and back again to the old place here, not far from Hagers- 
town. 

I am all right, and, thanks to the long-looked for box of your 
clothing, get along right comfortably. The buckling boots are 
magnificent, also rubber coat. 

Hugh is tip-top. He's getting so fat you'd hardly know him. 
He is a better and more faithful servant, if possible, than ever. 
Both my horses are in prime order — the only ones in the regi- 
ment that are so. Nearly all the others are lamed by a disease 
similar to the " scratches " but much worse, the result apparently 
of exposure, neglect and poor feed. Hugh's face beams as he 
looks at " Romey " and " Mary " who were never fatter or 
healthier before. " Mary " is the mare I spoke of, the one I 
rode up from Washington, owned there by Major Rainey. He 
has left the regiment and I took his mare at $175.00 having 
previously sold one of my own at same price. She is a beautiful, 
iron-gray, a splendid trotter, four years old. She is not much 
to look at standing still, but when moving is very stylish. She 
has always been with the regiment and is as tough as a knot. 
I have got a fine wall-tent to myself and live quite regally. I 
made up my mind that leading a dog's life was played out, and 
don't do so no mo'. But I must go and look after packing 
hospital wagon, etc., etc. I'll write again soon. Good bye. 
Yours affectionately, 

Ned. 

From George L. Andrews. 

Camp on Bolivar Heights, Va., 
October 30, 1862. 

My dear Sir, — I find myself in the following rather un- 
pleasant position. I have been assigned to the command of a 
Brigade composed of new troops with some old troops that 
require great improvement to make them at all efficient. It is 
the desire of the Generals commanding the Corps and the 
Division that I should retain the command and bring the Brigade 
into an effective condition. But it unfortunately so happens that 
two or three Colonels in the Brigade who have just returned to 
their regiments hold commissions of older date than my own. 
There is but one way to save the Brigade from falling into 
incompetent hands, viz. my promotion, which might as well be 
made at once as wait an indefinite time. I shall be ordered to 
Washington tomorrow on temporary duty and propose to remain 
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long enough to put the thing through. I shall have the strongest 
recommendations from General Officers. Cannot matters be so 
arranged as to have the original recommendation of the Generals 
of the Corps, which was sent to Hpn. A. H. Rice to be endorsed 
by the Massachusetts Delegation in Congress, sent to me at 
Willard's Hotel, Washington, or otherwise forwarded to help in 
the case? The circumstances are exceedingly favorable. Can- 
not be more so. It would require very little to arrange the 
matter. Will you be kind enough to see what can be done? 
I expect to be in Washington all next week unless my appoint- 
ment should be more speedily secured. Very truly yours, 

Geo. L. Andrews. 

P. S. My address here is, Gen. Geary's Division, 12 th Army 
Corps, via Washington, D. C.^ 



From Henry R. Dalton. 

Headquarters, 3d Division, 3d Corps, 
Bellair, Va., December 17, '62. 

Dear Charles, — No go this time. We have butted our 
heads against the enemy's works and have returned again to our 
old camp some two miles from the river. To begin the story, 
we received orders on Wednesday to be ready to move across 
the river on Thursday but the order was countermanded and we 
did not start till the morning of Friday, a beautiful clear day 
and all hands ready for a severe but as we all hoped and expected 
victorious battle. We halted about noon about one-half mile 
from the river and listened to the thundering of artillery all day 
and I rode with the General down to the river to the head- 
quarters of (as it seemed) all the Generals of the Army, where 
we could see our shells dropping into Fredericksburg. The 
Army did not fire a single gun, but along the river banks the 
picket firing was sharp, the enemy keeping us from building our 
bridges. All day this was kept up, the whole army waiting to 
be ordered over the bridges as soon as they should be com- 
pleted, but night came on and no orders with it. About dusk 
one brigade of Couch's crossed in boats, drove the rebs from the 
town, a desperate undertaking and many good fighting men were 
killed. The 20th Mass. was with the brigade and Henry Abbott, 
whom I saw on Simday (all right), told me it was the worst 
1 He became Brigadier General, November 10. 
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fighting they had done during the war^ charging through the 
streets, being fired upon from the houses and round the corners, 
all this in the dark and with the uncertainty of the force of 
the enemy. We bivouacked where we had been waiting during 
the day and next morning (Friday) started afresh for the cross- 
ing. (Meanwhile Sumner's Grand Division had crossed arid 
occupied the town, sheltering themselves from the enemy's can- 
non in the streets behind houses and under the river bank in 
rear of town.) As the end of our column came over the brow 
of the hill coming down to the river the batteries of the rebs 
opened on us but we succeeded in crossing one regiment and 
sheltering the rest on this side with a loss of some seven or 
eight men and two officers of the 12th N. H. Vols. We remained 
there till dusk, when we withdrew our division and bivouacked 
for the night once more on this side. We should not have been 
ordered over in the first place; the town was so full of troops 
there was no room for us till they had moved further to the 
front; it was quite unpleasant, I assure you, while their shells 
were flying over our heads and occasionally one dropping near 
us. Saturday morning we met with better success. Two of our 
brigades crossed the upper bridges to support Couch and one 
at the third bridge to support Wilcox. We crossed without 
opposition and relieved Howard's division on the extreme right 
of the town, which position we held during Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday. One brigade (Carroll's) was in the fight of Satur- 
day and lost about one man in nine. The rest of the Division 
was not in action but on picket on the extreme right of the 
line, but in point of fact it was worse being in the town than 
in the field. The danger seemed to be almost as great and I 
think we are well out of the wretched place. Sunday and Mon- 
day there was but little fighting except the picket fought and 
now and then the batteries would open, but we felt any moment 
we might be called upon to go to the front, and the anxiety lest 
their shells might hit us was not pleasant to say the least of it. 
I myself and the men of the staff were under only artillery fire, 
the musketry was further to the left. I am free to say I was 
skered mightily but I was perfectly well all the time and as cool 
as I ever was in my life, which quite surprised me. On Tues^- 
day morning about foiu: the orders to cross back came. We 
found all the troops had gone over so our Division came last 
and in a severe rain storm our pickets were brought in and not 
a man left behind. I think the retreat was superbly conducted. 
Why we were ever allowed to come out of that town I can't see. 
It is a wonder to every man in the army why the rebs did not 
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completely destroy the Potomac Army while they lay in Fred- 
ericksburg. What's to be done next? That's the question with 
all. Of course no plan is as yet settled upon but I trust we'll 
have better luck next time and I think now if we could have 
crossed and fought the first day we would have whipped them. 
Our men did splendidly and drove the enemy whenever they 
came out of their works. J can't say any more now, for I'm 
busy as you can imagine. Your affectionate brother, 

Pen. 



From William Henry Milburn.^ 

119 W. 2ist St., N. Y., January 12th, 1863. 

My DEAR Charles, — Absence from town and ill health when 
at home must be my excuses for not having earlier acknowl- 
edged the receipt of your most kind note with its enclosure the 
draft. Your prompt kindness in making me this loan has touched 
me nearly. 

My being without a parish for the last year, the immense 
amount of sickness experienced by my family for two years past, 
increasing expenses and seriously interfering with my lecture 
business together with the loss of my Southern property, have 
conspired to get me into this pecuniary embarrassment. I hope, 
however, that I begin to see my way out of the woods and 
believe that I shall be able to pay the enclosed note at maturity. 
Should anything unforeseen, however, occur to prevent this you 
need feel no doubt about its being paid in the Autumn or early 
winter. It is right that I should tell you that after long deliber- 
ation I have decided to join the Episcopal Church. The reasons 
that have moved me to this I shall hope to rehearse to you some 
fine evening over our segars. The necessity of waiting six months 
after taking this step before doing any clerical work is another 
of the causes why I felt constrained to call upon you. 

Will you not come and see us when you are in New- York? 
There is no one we should be more delighted to welcome to our 
fireside than yourself. Believe me, my dear Charles, I shall 
ever hold in lively remembrance this act of kindness. As ever 
Affectionately your friend, 

W. H. Milburn. 

[Memorandum] Mar. 21, '68. Wrote to M. at Rome, N. Y., 
to pay up. 

^ (1823-1903), for many years chaplain of Congress. 
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From Henry R. Dalton. 

Headquarters, 3d Division, 3d Corps, 
February 12, 1863. 

My dear Charley, — I got here safely on Tuesday last, being 
delayed a day in Washington in order [to] get a proper pass 
but had no trouble in doing so and now I'm at work again and 
a good deal to do. Since my departure from here the Brigade 
of Berdan's sharp shooters have been added to our Division; the 
9th Corps have gone to Fortress Munroe; the Pennsylvania re- 
serves have gone to Washington. Grand Divisions have bust up 
and a general overhauling is going on which will I believe 
thoroughly cleanse the Army of the Potomac and make it more 
effective than ever. 

Do you feel like writing to Senator Wilson on the subject 
of Major Generals? There are to be a large number of nomina- 
tions authorizing an additional number to be made. Now this 
will probably be done in this way viz.: some fifty or sixty 
nominations will be sent in to the Senate for Major Generals, 
out of which a certain number will be confirmed and these will 
be those who have friends at Court. I fear they will not alto- 
gether be those who either by rank or great deeds are entitled 
to promotion. For instance Sickles is one and if he should be 
confirmed as Major General would command this corps. Now 
we think our General is far more deserving of promotion and 
capable of commanding a corps than Sickles and should have 
equal chances with him. Now if Wilson, who has great influence, 
should cause Whipple's name to be sent to the Senate for Major 
General I think he would stand a good chance of getting in. 
Senator Hale is for him and will push his confirmation. Sickles 
now commands the Corps temporarily (Stoneman commands all 
the Cavalry of the Army, a corps) but should Whipple be made 
Major General he would command it and I think he is the best 
man in the Corps for it. It is to be a pull and haul, and why 
not our General as well as another. If you can do anything 
this way please do and let me know. I suppose action will be 
taken very soon. Please don't say anything outside. The 
General is a Massachusetts man, but appointed Brigadier by the 
unanimous application of the New Hampshire cdtigressional 
delegation. 

I might and might not get promotion by the General's having 
it, but as I know the game will be grab in Washington I think 
the better man should have a chance at least, and if the General 
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should have to be under Sickles, it would be nasty enough and 
I should myself feel bad about it and the whole command would 
too. 

I write this without the knowledge of any but Captain Hall 
and we are both very much interested in putting the thing 
through if possible. Captain H. goes to Washington tomorrow. 
I think if Wilson and Hale should be for the General he'd be 
made Major General and perhaps your humble servant would 
become a Lieutenant Colonel, but don't think I'm writing for 
myself, for I am not at all, but the commanding officer of a 
corps should be a better man than Sickles. . . .^ 

Pen. 

From Edward B. Dalton.^ 

Fort Monroe, Va., 15th April, '63. 

Dear Charles, — Here I am dropped into an old familiar 
spot. I should have written you about the change in my affairs 
before this, but I knew that you were off and did not know 
where a note would reach you. By this time, I take it, you're 
back again at 59. Mary is well, I trust, and you all right. I 
got orders last Friday to report here. Spent Friday night with 
Pen, left my mule and second horse with him, as well as some 
extra fixings and started for Washington with my grey mare on 
Saturday morning. Got there at night, put up at Willard's, and 
started mare and boy off toward Baltimore over the road Sunday 

^ "No definite movement of the Army yet proposed. I'll tell you what 
I think, though. In about two weeks the Army crosses the Rappahannock 
some ten miles below Fredericksburg, by a forced march endeavors to turn 
the enemy's right flank and beat him back eno' to reach Richmond before 
he has time to retreat to its defence, the Army to be fed from different 
points along the Rappahannock and York Rivers by feed now said to be 
on transports. They say fifty days' rations for this Army are now loaded 
and ready. What do you think of my plan of operations? . . . Day before 
yesterday 80,000 infantry and the day previous 15,000 cavalry were reviewed 
by the President and the troops looked superbly. Hooker has a finer army 
than the one Mac began with, and he has confidence in it and it has con- 
fidence in him as a leader. We must whip them this heat." April 10, 1863. 

2 "I am all right in my new position. My Commission as. Assistant 
Surgeon, U.S.V., arrived last Sunday. I acknowledged and accepted it at 
once, and tonight I have received my promotion and appointment as Surgeon, 
U.S.V. So they've been pretty prompt about it. I am ordered to report 
by letter to Surgeon General. Then, I suppose, my orders for duty will 
come forthwith. I hope it may be to a hospital. But if they still keep me 
in the field, I hope they will leave me where I am." Edward B. Dalton, 
April 2, 1863. 
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pjM. and followed by rail myself on Monday. Put up at Eutaw 
Ho., found boy and mare there ahead of me. Next day (yester- 
day) left by afternoon boat and got in here all right, mare, boy 
and all, this morning. Raining like Old Nick, with pretty good 
prospect for same thing tomorrow. Have reported, according to 
order, to Medical Director here. He does not assign me definitely 
today, as the news of the enemy threatening Suffolk makes things 
a little uncertain. This " Department of Virginia " takes in this 
post, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Yorktown. I rather think I shall 
be sent to Suffolk, which you know is twenty miles inland from 
Norfolk by rail. I am pretty certain to be sent there tomorrow 
if there's news of fighting to any amount. 

Things here about the old Fort look pretty much as when you 
were here, except the Hygeia is taken away, which decidedly 
improves things I think. 

O'Leary was very sorry to have me ordered away and remon- 
strated against it, but no use. It was not without its sadness, 
I assure you to leave those I had always served with, and served 
with so pleasantly. Nothing but the hope of being situated so 
as to have Sally with me, compensated for it. But that looks 
somewhat doubtful for the present. . . .^ 

Ned. 



From Francis C. Barlow. 

Headquarters, ist Division, nth Corps, 
Army of Potomac, June 2nd, 1863. 

My very dear Charles, — I hope you have not inferred from 
my silence that I do not love you, for I assure you that when 
I look upon the miserable beasts that I have about me I re- 

1 "I will find you a contraband of the right sort in course of week. 
I cannot put my finger on exactly the chap just now, but the Doctor who 
has charge of them — a good fellow from Massachusetts, by the way — 
will help, and between us we will soon pick up one that gives promise at 
any rate. That's about all the best of them do. You mustn't expect them 
to be like servants trained at the North. Their whole bringing up has been 
very different. One curious thing about them is, that their very conviction 
of their own inferiority, as well as their former habits, often makes them 
behave in a way which, in a white servant, would be offensive familiarity. 
They seem more like a kind of a domestic animal. But they learn your ways 
quickly and some of them are very smart. . . . 

"I have been temporarily assigned to duty as Medical Director of the 
Department, during Dr. Gilbert's absence for few weeks. Not bad to have it 
happen just now, as it throws me at once into contact in business with all 
hereabouts." — Edward B. Dalton, May 28, 1863. 
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joice to think that there is such a place as Massachusetts and 
such excellent young men as Mr. C. Dalton. 

I presume you have heard something of my fortunes since I 
left Massachusetts. First I commanded a Brigade in this Corps 
and was fortunate enough not to be among the runaways on 
May 2nd. 

Now I have command of the Division lately commanded by 
General Devens. It was the first to break on May 2nd and is 
in a most disgusting condition as to discipline and morale. But 
if hard knocks and a tight rein will make them fight they will 
Jiave to do it. One of the Brigades is wholly German and is 
commanded by Colonel Von Gilsa (or rather it is now com- 
manded by a Major as Colonel Gilsa is away and I have the 
next Colonel in rank in arrest). I expect to have to arrest 
them all the way down until I find some private soldier who will 
make them do things properly. The other Brigade has three 
Ohio and one Connecticut Regiment. It is all American. Over 
this last named Brigade I have General Ames, the last appointed 
of the Brigadier Generals, a most admirable officer who gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1861 and who has a very high reputation. 
I have just come in command and am working hard. 

I wish you would write me and tell me of all my friends in 
Massachusetts. I hear that Ned has gone to Fort Monroe. Is 
it so? I have seen no one of my friends here except Higgin- 
son, C. F. Adams and Channing. The latter is an Adjutant 
General in the Department and is on the staff of General Ben- 
ham so that I cannot have him unless I have a vacancy in that 
Department. My brother is now with me and does very 
well. . . . Francis C. Barlow. 



From Edward B. Dalton. 

Casemate No. 5, Third Front, Fort Monroe, Va., 
June nth, 1863, 5 o'clock p.m. 

Dear Charles, — We have just finished our first dinner in 
our new quarters. We moved in bag and baggage this morning 
and were hard at work on screens etc. when, to our much joy, 
the carpets arrived. 

The energy of the establishment increased proportionately and 
we are now quite elegant. Front room carpeted. " Joe,'' intelli- 
gent contraband, will have the curtains up in about five minutes 
and we shall have the coffee biggin going about seven o'clock. 
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when we should be all right, if only Mary and you could drop in 
and tak' a cup with us. 

The ladies in the fort are very cordial in their welcome to 
Sally and there seem to be several very pleasant ones among 
them. 

The carpets are first rate — just the thing. We rather ex- 
pected from your letter to see something on the heavy landscape 
order. The larger one, that on the front room, meets with great 
approbation. The other isn't down yet, but will be before an- 
other twenty-four hours. 

Thank you very much for your offer about sending regular 
supplies. However, I don't think that'll be necessary. We won't 
be sure till we try, and I assure you we won't be back'ard in coming 
for'ard when we run short. 

In one thing you libel our quarters, when you talk about a 
stone floor, both floors are good pine boards. 

About sending the buggy and harness, if the 5. R, Spatdding 
happens to be coming, as she not infrequently does, that would 
be a good way. 

I tell you, we should like to run up to Farm, tho' I'm afraid 
the sight is rather small for it this summer. Sally sends love and 
many thanks to both of you and thinks if you could see our 
establishment you would envy it. One lady came to call just 
as we got our carpet down and our screen up. Said it was like 
a brown stone. 

Dr. Gilbert has not gotten back yet, though I am expecting 
him now every day. 

You better stick to the old address, or rather address me 
thus, Surg. E. B. Dalton, U.S.V., Med. Director's Office, for my 
position as Director is but temporary. 

The Niagaras are a great luxury. Please, when convenient, 
let me know the amount of the cost of all these traps. 

By the way the A. A. G. here, Lieutenant Colonel Pelouze, 
who has treated us with marked kindness and without whose 
personal interest we might have waited some time for our quar- 
ters, has been quite ill and under my care and is about to go 
North on sick leave. He tented with John a while in Depart- 
ment of the South. He thought he might run on to Boston, and 
I gave him your address. He is a regular officer and has their 
peculiarities — McClellan man and so on. But he is a nice 
fellow and, as I say, has been especially handsome in his treat- 
ment of us. He was with Banks at one time. Was severely 
wounded at Cedar Mountain. He says he shall go and see John 
in New York. . . . Ned. 
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From Henry R. Dalton. 

Headquarters, ist Brigade, ist Division, 3d Corps, 
Inchtield near Bealton Station, June 14, '63. 

Dear Charles, — Our old 3d Division was broken up and con- 
solidated with the other two divisions of this corps on the nth 
inst. I was ordered to report to Headquarters, ist Brigade, ist 
Division as A. A. G. and orders to move all came at once. So 
here I am reduced to a Brigade A. A. G.; but it^s a fine brigade 
(General Graham in command), and I shall remain with it till 
this movement is over as it wouldn't do to ask to be relieved 
now, but meanwhile I shall send to General Couch (now in com- 
mand of the Department of the Susquehanna, Headquarters 
Chambersburg, Pa.) the approval of my brigade division and 
corps commanders (I have already got the written approval of 
General Graham, Commander Brigade, and of my Division Com- 
mander) to my transfer to his Department and with this he will 
obtain my appointment to his Staff. He was first rate to me on 
his return and I should have been with him had he remained in 
command of the 2d Corps, and he promised to apply for me 
should he be sent to another Department, which he evidently 
thought he might be, so I feel sure of leaving this Army as soon 
as we are quiet again for a few days. 

Where we are going or what we are going to do now I don't 
know, but I guess it will come out all right. Any how if I get 
with Couch (as I have no doubt of doing) I shall be satisfied. 
Won't it be fine, at Headquarters of a Department, and such a 
Department too? . . . [Pen,] 



Headquarters, ist Brigade, ist Division, 3d Corps, 
(In the field) Centerville, Va., June 18, '63. 

Dear Charly, — Here we are again. Why or when we are 
going, or what we are going to do, etc., etc., etc., I don^t know 
nor do I pretend to guess, but that we are ready for anything 
I am sure. Your letter of the 7th inst. just reached me this 
morning. I had received no letters for two weeks and the lot 
that came to hand all at once was very pleasant, I tell you. 

You will see by the date of this that my status in the Army 
is a little changed since I last wrote and not exactly as I should 
wish; but I feel it was all the luck of war and that presently it 
will be all right. You see the very night Couch was ordered to 
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Washington to take his new Department I saw him (before he 
knew anything of his going), and he promised to ask for my 
transfer to the 2d Corps and added, that if by any chance he 
should not remain with the A. of P. he would try and get me; 
anyhow he was very kind and said he wanted me very much 
on his Staff. Now you see everything being upside down I can*t 
get out of this Army quite so well as if we were in camp, but I 
have the approval of Graham (commanding this Brigade) and 
General Ward (commanding Division) to my transfer to another 
Department, and now only remains to get the approval of the 
Corps Commander (General Birney). I saw him in relation to 
it before sending the paper to him, and he was a little huffy at 
first, but somewhat relented, and told me to send it along, that 
if General Graham approved he did not know why he should 
object; but you see this creature Major General Birney of all 
things in this world wanted this very Department that was given 
to General Couch, and he may refuse to approve my transfer and 
thus stop it for a spell till Sickles gets back; but should I get 
it with all these approvals General C. will apply to the War 
Department and I shall be with him. I feel that a month will 
see me at Headquarters Department of the Susquehanna. As 
for the present I feel I'm doing my duty and as the Division 
was consolidated and I was ordered here at the same moment 
ordered to march I could not of course make any row (as I 
otherwise should have done had we been in camp) about being 
reduced from Division to Brigade Headquarters. . . .^ 

Pen. 

From Edward B. Dalton. 

White House, Va., On the Pamunkey River, 
June 27th, '63, Saturday Night. 

Dear Charles, — Here I am once more on the peninsula. 
You got my hasty note from the Fort just as I was starting. 
Well we left there Tuesday last about 8.30 p.m., proceeded to 
Yorktown, where we lay until yesterday about noon, when we 
came up the windings of the Pamunkey and reached this familiar 
spot at 5.30 yesterday afternoon. The nth Penn'a Cavalry had 
preceded us and immediately upon landing had started on a scout 
and raid toward Richmond. We were landing troops here and 
preparing for " On to R." today, and this afternoon to our great 

^ On June 24 he went to General Wright's headquarters, ist Division, 
6th corps. 
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relief the Cavalry came in on the home stretch, having done a 
pretty handsome piece of work. They went close to Richmond, 
charged upon the enemy guarding the bridge across the South 
Anna, forced them to retire, took and brought back with them 
a hundred prisoners, some two hundred horses and mules, sixty 
army wagons, and $20,000 in Confederate scrip, having cap- 
tured a government agent. Among the prisoners is General Wm. 
Lee, son of General Robert Lee. The prisoner owned this very 
estate upon which we are now encamped. He was found in a 
house near Richmond, convalescing from a wound received at 
Chancellorsville. 

I suppose we shall now move forward with as little delay as 
possible, though I*m afraid the chance of getting to Richmond 
before the arrival there of the enemy's forces in strength enough 
to hold it is small. Isn't it a little odd that I should have another 
peninsular campaign? I am very well, and have no fears that 
this short sojourn, for it will probably be no more, will renew 
any of my last year's trouble. . . . Ned. 



Headquarters, Army of Virginia, White House, 
July I St, '63. 

Dear Charles, — As you see I am still on the old ground 
again. A week last night since we left the Fort. With the 
exception of the successful cavalry raid I wrote you of, our 
troops here have lain entirely quiet until early this morning, when 
a pretty heavy proportion of the whole force started on a sort 
of reconnaissance in force, but ready for anything that might 
turn up. The force comprised cavalry, infantry and artillery. 
Generals Keyes and Getty went with the expedition. General 
Dix himself, with some reserve troops remains at this point, which 
is the base from which he acts. I am here as Medical Director 
of this Army of Virginia, or whatever you may call it. And as 
most of the troops have seen no field service before, I have 
plenty to do. 

Dr. Gilbert is at the Fort. He was up here for a day about 
a week ago and I suppose as long as we stay here, will run up 
now and then. ... Ned. 

P. S. This place looks quite like a post, a wharf built, loco- 
motive brought up, cars running, etc. etc. Today has been the 
first fair one since we landed here. I don't speak of it as any- 
thing remarkable but merely as a fact. Good night. 

Ned. 
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From Henry R. Dalton. 

Headquarters, ist Division, 6th Corps, 
in the field, July 6, 1863. 

Dear Father, — All right so far. We came up to Gettysburg 
on the afternoon of the 2d and into position, but were not en- 
gaged although we were expecting it every instant, and under 
tremendous shelling, as also the 3d and 4th, so that this largest 
Corps is fresh for the enemy if we catch them. Yesterday 
morning (the 5th) we started in pursuit, occasionally shelling 
their rear guard as we came on to it marching towards Fairfield 
where we arrived last night and had a little skirmish with but 
little loss. I hope and expect we shall fight them again before 
they recross the Potomac. We defeated them at Gettysburg 
with great loss on both sides but we had possession of the field 
and they have retreated. 

In haste. Your affectionate Son, 

Henry R. Dalton. 

I am very pleasantly situated with General Wright and like 
him very much. Love to all. Ill write again soon. 



From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

New York, Tuesday, 14th [July 14, 1863]. 

Dear Charles, — I have just received yours of 12th. The 
fact is, there has not been, since my return, one single day when 
I could print my photographs. Have been often all day on board 
transport steamer, been twice to Portsmouth Grove (just beyond 
Newport) with sick and wounded, and am still at it worse than 
ever. Today I'm in command of an Infantry company, that I 
got from Bedloe's Island, and armed and equipped from Governor's 
Island, to protect the steamer, and prevent the mob rescuing 
some 500 rebel prisoners (wounded) whom we were waiting for. 
Tonight I go to Philadelphia (by sea) on a similar mission. 

The riot is still going on, but I think things are looking much 
better than yesterday. Military force in some shape and citizens 
taking some measures for protection. 

I am quite well, and ear nearly healed. Have had no trouble 
from it. 

Am in some haste, as steamer is coaling, and I wish to start 
at earliest moment. Yours truly, 

J. C. D., Jr. 
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From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

Headquarters, ist Division, 6th Corps, 

WiLLIAMSPORT, Md., July 14th, 1 863. 

Dear Charley, — Your note of the 6th inst received. Ere 
this your anxiety on my behalf must be quieted by my letters 
to Father and yourself. We had very little to do with Gettys- 
burg and under fire but of shells and of those but a few. We 
have driven the enemy from Maryland. I suppose the country 
will howl at Meade for not bagging the rebel army but it would 
not have been practical. General Lee is a general and his retreat 
has been conducted most admirably, retiring to strong positions 
each time he withdrew. Had we attacked him in any of these 
positions we should have commenced a fight with the advantage 
on the enemies' side very decidedly and very likely too would 
have been beaten, which would not have been policy just now, 
and Meade I presume concluded not to risk it, and I believe he 
knows best and did the right thing. The enemy crossed the 
river this a.m. at eight and we arrived at this side at lo a.m., 
so you see w^ have kept up with him pretty well. What we 
are to do now^ whether we cross tomorrow or not, I don't know 
but will write you again as soon as anything turns up. I am 
all right, have got rested and cleaned up and this afternoon we 
are all very chipper, for the feeling that the Potomac separates 
us is a great relief after the few weeks excitement of being face 
to face with the enemy and a fight imminent any moment. 

We lost a good many pieces at Gettysburg battle but it was a 
glorious battle if there is such a thing, but I'll let the glory 
slide if the war will end and fighting cease. Things look bright. 
Send on the 300,000 draft and this autumn will tell a big 
story. . . . 

Pen. 

From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

New York, Saturday, July i8th, [1863]. 

Dear Charles, — -I returned last night from my expedition 
after rebel prisoners, having deposited 500 and over of them at 
David's Island. A pretty ragged dirty-looking set — mostly. 
Their dirt isn't accidental mud on their clothes and boots, like 
that of our men, but accumulation of animal filth on clothes 
and bodies, that breeds maggots on the skin, in place of lice 
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and fleas. I start again, in an hour, for another lot. The riots, 
as you see, are about over, practically. There's a howitzer 
trained down 21st street at the corner of the Gramercy Park 
Hotel, and two companies of Cavalry are camped in the park in 
front, horses picketed to the iron fence around it. Things look 
healthy, omnibuses and cars running, and drays with goods going 
about the streets, interspersed occasionally with blue battalions, 
and artillery looking right and left in front of City Hall. I've 
just received a letter from Ned, back at Fortress Monroe, the 
2d grand Peninsular Campaign being over, and nobody hurt 
much. Here's a couple of rebel notes which I got from prison- 
ers, " Two years after a treaty of peace," etc. You can demand 
their value, if you want to. Yours truly, 

J. C. D., Jr. 



From Henry R. Dalton. 

Headquarters, ist Division, 6th Corps, 
Warrenton, Va., July 31, '63. 

Dear Charley, — My traps arrived safely last night. Many 
thanks for them. I have been today swelling in a biled shirt, 
smoking good segars and reading a pleasant novel. 

There have [been] some movements taking place today and 
our Corps will change position tomorrow, but from appearances 
tonight we are not to attack the enemy, but it looks a good deal 
as if we were to be stationary for a little more. Visions of ten 
days in Boston, Chelmsford and Rye arise to the meditative 
mind. I shall have all my returns for this month in tonight and 
nothing but the routine for a few weeks, so that if any are 
granted I shall go in for a few days' leave. I am glad to learn 
that the draft will be put through in the North. They seem to 
be afraid of the New Yorkers yet, four of the largest regiments 
of this army were sent there today. 

I think I should like the active Bootts for orderlies at Head- 
quarters. It must have been queer enough holding the Works 
with military. What rank did you give Maskey? Sam [had] 
better organize another Battery for home use. Charleston not 
yet ours and General Wright says it will be the hardest point 
to gain in this war and I guess he knows something of the nature 
of the animal. The General is thought much of here and it is 
very freely remarked that he has not the command he should 
have; he and Sedgwick are very good friends and I'm inclined 
to think that old Sedgwick likes to have the General near him. 

Pen. 
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From Edward B. Dalton. 

Fort Monroe, Va., August 2d, '63. 
Dear Charles, — 

Yours of 26th were glad to get. 'Twouldn't have been so bad 
to have had a rap at a few rioters at M. just to show 'em 'twas 
no use to try it on there. 

We are still in statu quo, I not being yet assigned to duty, 
the everlasting change that Gilbert was forever looking forward 
to, having just come in the most unexpected — and to him 
unwelcome — shape of an order relieving him from duty as 
Director of the Department and putting in his place a Dr. Suther- 
land, Surgeon in [the] Regular Army. The latter has not yet 
arrived, but I hope will soon. I cannot say I am sorry at the 
change, for I have gotten tired enough of this style of doing 
business, and Dr. Gilbert seems incapable of doing it in any 
other. 

In my last personal report, stating post and duty, which we 
are obliged to furnish the Surgeon General, the last day of each 
month, I stated that I was assigned to no duty here, which is 
not unlikely to bring an order removing me from the Depart- 
ment. However as the latter has just been very much enlarged, 
and a new Director just appointed they may let me alone until 
Dr. Sutherland shall have rearranged matters. He is expected 
in a few days. . . . 

Our new Department Commander, Major General Foster, has 
arrived with Staff and is making no little commotion among the 
occupants of quarters hereabouts. His Staff is larger than 
General Dix's. As soon as I receive any order either taking me 
away, or assigning me to duty here, I'll let you know. I want 
much to hear from John. What is he doing? . . . 

Ned. 

From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

New York, August 5th, [1863?] 

Dear Charles,^ — I've had a chance to print some photo- 
graphs at last, which I send you today, by express. Let me know 
if you like any of them well enough to want any more, and I 
will print again, as soon as I have time to do so. None of 
them satisfy me exactly, but I think the side view of the house 
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is the best. " Grip " turns out better than I expected. I think 
I can print your portrait (the full length with scythe) better 
another time, by fixing it a little. My portrait, you see, is. bad, 
and Mary's not nearly so good as I expected. Please give some 
to Father. Some skulls I have put in, for Julia, and whoever 
else likes them. They are the best pictures I have made yet. I 
have sent photographs of farm, etc., to Ned and Pen. . . . 

I'm not going to Washington, after all, I'm happy to say. 
Hammond's school is deferred for a month, owing to work on 
building not being finished so soon as he expected, and he has 
let me off altogether, as to go to Washington so late would inter- 
fere with my regular lectures here. I must say, it's something of 
a relief to me, as I did not fancy two months in the National 
Capital, when it came to close quarters. . . .^ 

J. C. D., Jr. 



From Edward B. Dalton. 

Chesapeake General Hospital, U. S. A. 
Near Fort Monroe, Va., August i6th, 1863. • 

Dear Charles, — We've been expecting to hear from you, 
but I have been so busy breaking into harness here that I've 
hardly had a moment to write since my note a week ago. 

It is just a week today since I took charge here formally. 
Sally I brought up in the afternoon and she has been here ever 
since. It is a right pleasant situation, though a very responsible 
and pretty laborious one. 

The investigation into the charges brought against Dr. Stocker, 
the Surgeon formerly in charge, has not yet even begun, and of 
course there's no telling how it'll turn out. Meantime we are 
living with the Doctor and his family in the cottage. They are 
right pleasant people, and in spite of their disagreeable position, 
make themselves very agreeable. 

^ " Sent Ned the other day, New Gospel of Peace — read it, it's good. 
Also Estvan's War Pictures from the South, which I sent him afterward. 
It reads well, not quite first class, but good second class book. Estvan is 
an adventurer, as you'll see. When he came North, wanted to sell himself 
to our government for what he could get, but Government wouldn't trade. 
So Detmold says, who saw him. I should have thought better of him from 
his book if he hadn't praised General Heningsen so much, who is a bogus 
hero, of first water. Draft is going on here all quiet. The roaring mob 
still as a mouse, owing to battalion of tawny veterans and battery of three- 
inch rifles in Madison Square and elsewhere." John C. Dalton. Jr., August 
23, 1863. 
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I begin to doubt whether I shall ever get into a definite decided 
place while I am in this department. However, things look much 
better since our new Medical Director took hold. Surgeon 
Charles Sutherland U. S. Army — regular — relieved Dr. Gilbert 
some ten days ago. He seems to be of the right sort. At any 
rate he's a straightforward business man. This row about Dr. 
Stocker occurred just then and Dr. Sutherland sent me right up 
here. . . . 

This is a very large and handsome place situated right on the 
harbor, about two thirds of the way between the Fort and Hamp- 
ton. You may remember the main building. It has a large 
cupola and is the only building of a conspicuous size in the 
country-side, formerly was a young ladies' seminary. I will write 
soon again. Let's hear. Your affectionate Brother, 

Ned. 



From Henry R. Dalton. 

Headquarters, ist Division, 6th Corps, 
Warrenton, Va., August 26, 1863. 

Dear Charley, — Your letter of the 21st inst. I received to- 
day. We have been so very quiet and we have had so little 
to do of late that IVe had nothing to write about. This lying 
in camp comparatively idle is the hardest part of life in the 
army and I often think I might just as well be at home working 
in some civil capacity. Your letter is therefore hard to answer, 
as I think I must answer it by saying I cannot give up the 
profession of arms yet, not until we can see the end pretty clear. 
Perhaps I cannot tell exactly why but I should not feel com- 
fortably about it. Not that there are not enough men to step 
into my shoes but somehow I think all who are now engaged in 
this business should stick it out and see the thing through. 
There are very many who " want to go home," who are tired of 
the life of a soldier and they are getting off on one pretext and 
another, and it seems to me that all who can, ought to stay: it 
may be an idea that I couldn't be at home comfortably and read 
the newspapers without being mad with myself at having left 
the field. General Couch wrote me while we were on the march 
that when matters were quiet and I wished still to serve with 
him he would write to General Meade and arrange my transfer 
to his Department, but somehow I cannot make up my mind to 
leave the Army of the Potomac for a Peaceful Department in^ 
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Pennsylvania. Another winter in the mud will be disagreeable 
enough, but I trust this fall's operations will put us in possession 
of Richmond. I would ask nothing more than to be associated 
with you in business and I feel of how great advantage it would 
be to me. I know too that a position at Manchester would be 
the thing of all others to make a business man out of me. I can 
easily see its value and believe I would succeed through hard work 
and thinking o' nights such as you used to do, but I should have 
you to back me while you did all alone. As far as the society 
goes I confess to a little hankering after Boston and knowing and 
meeting nice people. This however would be a secondary affair, 
though of considerable importance after all, but I would give it 
up for the sake of the greater benefit. It seems a golden oppor- 
tunity, but feeling as I do it must go by and I must fight the 
enemy and ennui till the war is so near ended that the government 
needs no armies in the field. I shall come home as soon as I 
can do so after the thing is done up enough to warrant men 
leaving the field, and it seems now that that festive occasion might 
come within twelve months from now. When it comes I shall 
be glad enough and will go home and hang up my weapons as 
gladly as any. Perhaps some other chance may turn up by that 
time. At any rate we pays our money and must take what comes. 
The fact is, Charley, I could not be at home contented while the 
fight is going on. I should keep thinking of it and I should be 
like a fish out of water. I have, as you say, been over a year and 
a half a soldier, but as to doing my share compared with some 
of my friends who have been killed or lost legs or arms and made 
cripples for life, I can't take much credit to myself on that score. 
Not that I covet any of these misfortimes but I should feel like 
a deserter should I leave now or before the end is nearer. I 
should like to talk the matter over with you and I will write 
again in relation to it. 

We had quite an affair here yesterday. General Sedgwick 
was presented with a superb horse and equipments and a mag- 
nificent sword. General Meade and staff were present, as were 
a number of officers from the 2d Corps and our own. After the 
ceremonies were over a big thing in the way of a repast was 
served. Altogether it was a very jovial occasion. 

Nothing new here in the way of movements. We are anxiously 
awaiting news from Charleston and from our western armies. I 
hear my friends Holmes and Weld have been made Lieutenant 
Colonels. Give my love to Mary. Your affectionate Brother, 

Pen. 
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From John C. Dalton, Jr. 

New York, August 28th, [1863]. 

Dear Charles, — I got your telegram today — sorry you can't 
go.^ I hope to see Charleston before my return (which I think 
will be within four weeks) and thought you might like to go 
there too. It's on " temporary service " I am ordered, with 
thirty-five other doctors, and a cargo of five thousand beds and 
medical stores to match. I am assured that I shall be sent for 
to return right away — probably come back with a lot of sick 
and wounded. We have the ship (900 tons) all to ourselves. 
No other passengers and no other cargo. Some good fellows are 
going. I received your letter of 23d, also sword by express. 
Have not yet heard from Pen. I sent you the other day new 
lot of photographs by express. 

Here is design for seal. Something you see in emblematic 
line. Altar with flame — activity of physical forces useful to 
man. Individual on one side with book — scientific investigation. 
Individual on other side with hammer and anvil — practical exe- 
cution. And finally names on slab. (Whitney was the name 
of the Cotton Gin man, was it not?) Perhaps you can pick 
something out of it to work into your seal. Perhaps not. At 
any rate, I wish to compete. 

J. C. D, Jr. 



Hilton Head, September 5th, 1863. 

Dear Charles, — We got down here on Thursday, having left 
New York on Sunday; delayed about twenty-four hours by 
engine of steamer blowing off cylinder head when about 75 
miles north of Charleston so that we had to work down rest of 
way under sail. It happened, by good luck, to be a northeasterly 
wind at the time, or we might have been wabbling about there 
at sea till this time. As it was we stopped off Charleston Bar to 
get a tow down to Hilton Head, but did not succeed, so we came 
on by ourselves. Could see Fort Sumter, pretty well banged to 
pieces but still not in our possession. But Sullivan's Island is 
still alive with batteries. They tell me that it is Sullivan's and 
not James Island, where most of the Sumter's guns have been 

^ He was ordered to go to Port Royal for temporary duty on the 
steamer Constitution. 
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taken to, and where the greatest obstacle to the navy (after 
Forts Wagner and Gregg) is now presented. I am going up to 
Morris Island tomorrow to take charge of the medical affairs 
there for the present, but still hope to be home again in the 
course of two or three weeks. I brought enough traps with me, 
I believe, to make me comfortable for that time, and already 
have met quite a number of my old friends of a year ago. I 
mail this today, as I may not have a chance to send down here 
again before the Arago sails, but will try to write again from 
Morris Island, if possible. Yours truly, 

J. C. D., Jr. 



From Henry R. Dalton. 

Headquarters, ist Division, 6th Corps, 
September 10, 1863. 

Dear Charley, — Yours of the ist and 6th received. Good 
news from Charleston and Chattanooga tonight. Gradually but 
surely the rebel lines are drawn in. Where I wonder is Bragg 
bound? Perhaps to Charleston, perhaps to Richmond: it does 
seem tonight as if twelve months more would make the rebs 
back down. 

I thought you would agree with me in deciding to stick to the 
U. S. service for the present. You certainly would had you 
been in it. I thank you for saying that my interests are being 
cared for while I'm away and I feel sure that something satis- 
factory will turn up by the time I can get home for good, and 
should a foreign war succeed this I think I should pay another 
fellow to fight for me except under extraordinary circumstances. 

John must have left quite suddenly and he will be in time for 
the surrender of Charleston. By Jove won't it be splendid when 
that cursed city does cave; It seems as if then the tug of war 
might come up this way, and should this Army be made strong 
enough a big campaign would ensue this autumn. However what 
is to be will be. . . . 

I think a grand combination movement is contemplated for 
no officer or soldier is allowed away on any pretext but sick- 
ness — not even for twenty-four hours. I enclose a curious 
extract from the New York Tribune. Perhaps you have seen it. 
It may be all nonsense but if true a very strange thing. . . . 

My General was ordered to West Point but wouldn't go: it 
was a relief to me when I heard he was coming back, which he 
did two days after leaving here. 
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We are still carrying on the war as quietly as possible and 
begin to wish for a move but I reckon it will come in good time, 
whether we want it or not. 

So it has been gay at Rye? I'd have been happy to have 
added to its gaiety by my personal presence had General Meade 
been willing, but as all applications for leave were returned " dis- 
approved, the exigencies of the service require all officers to be 
present with their commands/' I have not tried it on. 

Pen. 



Headquarters First Division Sixth Army Corps, 
In the Field, 2 miles west of Culpepper C. H., 
September 17, 1863. 

Dear Charley, — Yours of the 13th inst. received this after- 
noon. Here we are again on a forward movement, having left 
Warrenton on the afternoon of the 15th and yesterday after a 
hard march of twenty miles we arrived here at midnight, but 
we are now comfortably in camp and awaiting orders. The 
Army is concentrated at this point on the Culpepper and Sperry- 
ville pike, our corps on the right. " What's up? " I don't 
know. I fear our crossing the Rapidan would be a risky move 
with seventy miles of rail to guard, if Lee is as strong as is 
represented. It is supposed he has 50,000 men. The 2d Corps 
has not left us. It has been on a reconnaissance today. Have 
not heard yet the result. As we have heard but little firing I 
presume not much has been developed. It is supposed that Lee 
is in force on the other side of the Rapidan, but a few days will 
prove whether he is or not. It seems rather good to be on the 
move again, although yesterday's experience was rough. I had 
the putting of our Division into camp and as they were pretty 
nearly all night coming up I had no sleep till about three o'clock 
this A.M., and then my bed was the sod and my bedclothes my 
rubber coat and no feed since four o'clock the previous morn- 
ing. How would you enjoy the field after this fashion? The 
delight experienced on the arrival of the trains with tents and 
grub almost repays one for the fatigue and disgust in waiting. 
The General had temporary command of the Corps too, yester- 
day, and this made more work still. I really believe I was the 
only officer of the Corps who saw the troops all in last night. 
I'll write you again as soon as anything turns up. . . . 

Pen. 
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From Francis C. Barlow. 

Sharon Springs, September 26, '63. 

My very dear Charles, — ^You must wonder at not hearing 
from me, but the truth is I have been so forlorn that I have not 
written to anybody. 

Will you believe that on this, the 86th day of my wound, I am 
Still lying on a stretcher and shouldn^t dare to walk six rods? I 
have no suffering from my wound, which though it still dribbles 
a little is of no accoimt, but for a long time I have been afflicted 
with neuralgia in the loins and legs. Sitting or standing is very 
painful and it attacks me even when lying still. 

I am anxious to come to Boston and see Dr. Bigelow as soon 
as I can travel. This week I was to have gone to the Howes 
at Newport, but I can't travel, as my attacks have lately been 
worse than ever. 

I left Brattleboro the last of August and spent ten days with 
a friend on the Hudson and then came here, where I have not 
improved, but am rather worse. But today I am freer from 
pains and if I continue so shall leave on Monday or Tuesday 
and after making my brother a visit in Brooklyn for a few days 
shall come to dear Massachusetts, 

I hope you will be at Chelmsford where we can have a few 
days. 

Don't you think I am an old cripple? For the last year I 
have been disabled by wounds nine months and on duty three. 

I was so well a fortnight ago that I ventured to New York 
for a day, but sitting up so long raised the devil with me. 

I shall be very glad to see you. I should have written to 
you to come to Brattleboro, but we were to leave there a day 
or two after your letter came saying you would come. 

I have heard nothing about my appointment as superintendent 
of the darkies. If they adopt Owen and Howes, etc., plan they 
will no doubt appoint me. The Secretary of War has as yet 
taken no action in the matter. Very affectionately, 

Francis. 

From Mrs. Edward B. Dalton. 

Portsmouth, Va., September 27, '63. 

My dear Charles, — ^I suppose by this time you have re- 
turned from your journey, and are settled at home once more. 
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I received your welcome letter just as we were leaving Chesa- 
peake to come here. I suppose ere this you have received Ned^s 
letter telling you of our change of residence.^ Ned gave me 
about an hour to pack up all my clothes and furniture; the con- 
sequence was I did not get off, and he was obliged to go alone 
with two loads of furniture, and return for me and the rest the 
next day. It is no small joke running round the country with 
two or three cartloads of furniture. It was only about ten days 
before we left Chesapeake, that we were obliged to move every- 
thing from our Casement out there. Now we have still one more 
move to make from this house to our own. 

At present we are in Dr. Blaney's quarters in the Macon 
House, an old Hotel, but now used for a hospital — at least the 
convalescents and particular cases from Ned's Hospital are sent 
here. Dr. Blaney occupies the front part of the house, which 
is like a common square wooden country house. The large brick 
L at the back is used as a hospital. Dr. B. and family are 
away on leave, and when they return we expect to go to our own 
house. This is a horrid old rambling place, with the kitchen 
detached from the house. The kitchen is about the size of 
your father's two parlors, and no sort of conveniences in it, 
and is usually filled with darkies from the neighborhood. I have 
my waitress with me, and Dr. Blaney's is still here. I use the 
latter as my cook, but she knows nothing whatever about it 
and I have to superintend and do most of the cooking. It is 
a good experience for me I have no doubt. I am getting really 
very expert. The market here is not good at all, and the pieces 
of meat sent us, would puzzle you to carve. Two articles we 
have really very fine — oysters and sweet potatoes. 

We have found a little old house which with some painting and 
whitewashing I think we can make comfortable. There are two 
parlors, dining room and kitchen, and four chambers. We shall 
certainly expect a visit from you and Mary this winter. I long 
to get into it. 

^ You see by date of this that I have taken another jump. Dr. Stocker 
was reinstated Surgeon in charge of Chesapeake General Hospital Sunday 
morning. I was ordered over here to take charge of the " Balfour General 
Hospital, U. S. A." — not "temporarily" I am happy to say. I received 
my order yesterday and came over last evening's boat, leaving Sally at 
Chesapeake until today. I shall go over for her this p.m. I cannot tell 
you much about my new place yet. I only know that the general condition 
of the hospital is rather hard, and I can see that there is no little to be 
done to straighten it out. As soon as I have had a chance to look round 
a bit, I'll write you more. I think I can make it a good place and a decently 
pleasant for Sally." Edward B. Dalton, September 15, 1863. 
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I enjoyed my stay at Chesapeake very much, and it was a 
good thing for us, for we were there during the very hottest part 
of the summer, and that is the coolest place anywhiere round. 
Mary asks in her letter if it was not awkward going there under 
the circumstances. I certainly felt so at first, but Mrs. Stocker 
is the easiest person in the world to get along with. They felt 
dreadfully to have us come away. " The Major is such a sweet 
fellow! " (meaning Ned) Mrs. Stocker says. She always calls 
him " Major '^ and speaks of him as " the dear Major." 

To show you how I am put to my trumps sometimes I will tell 
you of my first tea-party. Last Monday Lieutenant Bickley came 
up from the Fort to dine with us, and informed me that Mrs. 
and Miss Stocker, Mrs. Bickley, and Colonel Hoffman were com- 
ing up later to pass the evening with us. I immediately sent 
out for some oysters, and got Ned to go to Norfolk for some 
cake. I felt a little anxious about tea-spoons and forks, as I 
had only \ dozen of one and four of the other, but I thought I 
could dispense with any myself and I could raise a few steel 
forks. I had my table set and was viewing it with much satis- 
faction, when hearing voices at the door (it was then half past 
six) I opened it, and — imagine my consternation — in walked 
Mrs. Stocker, Miss Stocker, Miss Burton, Mrs. Bickley, Mrs. 
Maj. Stevenson, Miss Mattie Moody, Colonel Hoffman, Colonel 
Stony, Colonel Thomas and Lieutenant Kimball. " Spoons and 
forks! " said I to myself, "what shall I do? " I did not know 
a white woman in the place of whom I could borrow. Mrs. 
Stocker thinking I might be unprepared had kindly brought me 
a sponge cake. I confided my trouble to the ladies, and they said 
they could get along with one between them. Colonel Hoffman 
hearing of my poverty, said he knew Colonel Button who lived 
near us, and he would ask him to lend me some, which he kindly 
did. I fortunately had more oysters in the house not cooked, 
and we got along splendidly, it was the merriest party possible. 
There were thirteen of us, so they would not sit down to the 
table, but part sat on the floor round the fire and part round 
the table. I just escaped having the General; he meant to have 
come, but got too tired inspecting. I think Julia would have 
enjoyed my party. 

Since writing the above we have heard that Dr. Blaney is 
ordered away. I am in despair, for Mrs. Blaney is the only lady 
I know here. I don't see a white woman to speak to from one 
week's end to another: they are all sesesh here of the strongest 
kind and look upon us with disgust. I have heard from Mother 
today that Aunt Fanny and Nellie and Albert and the children 
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have arrived in N. Y. I am thinking somewhat of going home 
for a short time to get my winter clothes etc., but I want to 
make sure of some escort back. Are you thinking of going on 
to Washington this Fall? If you are, I might accompany you 
back as far as Baltimore. I do wish Ned could get away for 
two weeks, it would do him good. He won't apply for leave, for 
he thinks it will not do for him to go away so soon. He is work- 
ing very hard now, getting his hospital into shape. Everything 
was at sixes and sevens when he took possession. 

Ned Jeffries has certainly distinguished himself. No one had 
given me a full account of the failure until you wrote. Mother 
sent me today a paragraph from some paper, headed " A fast 
young man," giving an outline of his career. We are longing to 
see you all. I hope I shall have the pleasure before long, but 
poor Ned will not. I can't bear to leave him here alone. . . . 

Ned sends his love^ and says he is just going to drink your 
health in Commissary Whiskey: he says he is getting poor and 
can't afford any other, but he drinks your health as though it 
was the finest brand! 

Write us soon again. I hope you have enjoyed your Moun- 
tain trip. Your affectionate Sister, 

Sally. 

From Henry R. Dalton. 

Headquarters First Division Sixth Army Corps, 
October 7th, 1863. 

Dear Charley, — We arrived here (on the Rapidan) day 
before yesterday, relieving the 2d Corps from the very hard picket 
duty for several miles on this river. The work is very hard on 
the men but for us it's not much more than usual except now 
and then a scare which puts us under arms for a few hours. 

I don't believe myself there will be an attack here by either 
side but should the enemy attack us they'll get whipped. There 
is but little of unusual interest here excepting occasionally the 
shooting of deserters. Day after tomorrow we shoot three in 
our division. 

Our headquarters here are in the dooryard of a rebel whose 
house is partially vacated. We have several rooms in it for a 
rainy day, so we are sure of comfortable quarters if the rebs 
don't shell us out, as they can very easily from their batteries on 
the other side of the river, but I guess there's no fear of it. . . . 

Pen. 
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Headquarters First Division Sixth Army Corps, 
October 16, 1863. 

Dear Charley, — We remain this evening in the same posi- 
tion of yesterday and no fight, and the enemy not appearing in 
our front I should not be surprised if we should move on them 
within a few days and perhaps fight them. I have not heard 
of yesterday's operations but as we have not moved it was all 
right for us. Much obliged for sending on a box of good things. 
I shall send for it as soon as possible, just as soon as this move- 
ment is over. The pipes and the bitters will be just the thing, 
for it's impossible to get anything of that nature good for any- 
thing of our sutlers or agents. They charge fearfully and give 
poor stuff. 

You sent me quite a list of engagements. I wonder if they'll 
all last all winter? 

Yours of the nth received, with Ned Johnson's cards. You 
ask how far we are from Washington. Tonight we are twenty- 
one miles only. The good people of that city must have heard 
the cannonading of yesterday quite distinctly, and I think they 
will hear more of it in a day or two. I would like some goose 
muchly, but for the next few days hard tack and ham will be 
the principal stock of food I guess. However, we are generally 
living very nicely. . . . 

Pen. 



Headquarters First Division Sixth Army Corps, 
Little River pike, 6 miles beyond Fairtax C. H., 
October 15, 1863. 

Dear Charles, — My prophecy in my letter to Mary that I 
did not think we were to remain long on the Rapidan has proved 
true. We left there the night of the loth and moved to Cul- 
pepper C. H. and on the morning of the nth the Army moved 
back to this side of the Rappahannock up and down the river 
from the station. On the 12 th our Corps and the 5th Corps 
and Buford's Cavalry commanded by General Sedgwick, the 6 
Corps being under General Wright, recrossed the Rapidan and 
advanced to B[raley?] Station; the Cavalry kept on to Culpepper 
C. H.; finding but a small force of Cavalry and artillery we 
returned at night. 

What this advance was meant for was not at all understood 
but I think now that it was done to blind the enemy as to our 
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movements, as it is now understood that they have a very large 
force, some 80,000 men, following us up. We fell back from 
point to point and are now in position, but how long we remain 
so of course I cannot say. I believe if the enemy attack us we 
shall fight him here but he may move to our flanks and cause 
us to change position and this he will be likely to do if he has 
such a superior force. I think this Army proper is not more 
than 50,000 strong. 

The advance of the enemy yesterday attacked the 2d Corps 
as they were moving in the rear covering our trains. They were 
handsomely repulsed. We captured one battery and 500 prison- 
ers. This is sure. Our loss was about 200 killed and wounded. 
Our trains are all safe. Some of the prisoners are said to be 
just from Charleston and it is reported that Lee has concentrated 
the troops from that point here. This is believed by some and 
not by others. General Meade does believe it. I am very well 
indeed although we have had some severe marches and little 
sleep. I will let you know what turns up as soon as I can. 
At the present time the situation is as I have described. Yours 
of the 9th received. Firing has just commenced on our left. 
Good luck. Your affectionate Brother, 

Pen. 



Headquarters First Division Sixth Army Corps, 
Near Warrenton, October 27, 1863. 

Dear Charley, — Yours of the 21st received. We arrived at 
our old camp in Warrenton last week and yesterday moved out 
here about two miles in front of the town and are being con- 
tinually held in readiness to receive an attack or to move and 
make one ourselves. So we may have a fight and we may not. 
I wish we might do something pretty soon and finish up this 
campaign. I don't think the Army of the Potomac has done 
much to boast of this year. This dodging about from the Rappa- 
hannock to the Potomac is getting played out but I suppose it 
must be endured, unsatisfactory as it is. It's getting very late 
into the season and it's possible nothing further will be accom- 
plished. I hope, however, we shall be ordered forward to an 
attack in a day or two and drive the rebs beyond the Rapidan 
at least. 

I've been lucky to pick up a stove in Warrenton so I am 
exceedingly comfortable these cold nights and I [am] all ready 
for winter quarters but I can't bear to think of them at present 
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for the stupidity of another winter down here in Virginia will be 
almost unbearable and the longer we are active the better. 

Glad to hear of John's safe arrival in New York. I saw in 
the N. Y. Herald he had taken hold of the College again. . . . 

Pen. 



Headquarters ist Division 6th Corps, December 16, '63. 

My dear Jule, — Your note came today. I fear I cannot get 
to Boston for a Xmas dinner. Many of our staff are off and 
the General goes to Washington tomorrow sick and I certainly 
cannot leave till he returns — about New Year's you may expect 
me. 

Very glad to hear of your return to the family fireside. We 
will have some good times the few days I'm at home, won't we? 
Just think they only let officers from Massachusetts have ten 
days' leave but I shall try hard to stretch them out a day or two. 
Very sorry to hear you say that Father is not quite well. I 
wrote him a few days since to come out here and I think it 
would do him good, but now there are signs of our moving back 
a little and establishing a new line for the winter so I hope he 
has not started lest he should get here during a movement which 
would be very uncomfortable for him. Some say we are to 
winter at Warrenton. If we are fortunate enough to have the 
town as we did all summer it will be very fine as far as our 
quarters are concerned. 

Do you know you have been very bad indeed in not writing 
to your pimkin more frequently, but I will forgive you if I 
find you sufficiently humble when I get home. So Barlow is 
still in Boston? Shall you invite him to dine with John at 
Xmas? Ha, ha. I really would like to see the General. It 
must be very comfortable for him to be so long ailing. Perhaps 
if he applies himself to good dinners (victuals and drink are 
invaluable in such cases) during the winter he may be ready 
for the field by spring. 

Likewise my dear friend O. W. H., Jr., I understand he will 
be recovered after two or three more extensions of his leave. 
This I know is illnatured but why can't wounds be more fairly 
distributed? 

We had the Russians here yesterday and Meade ordered out 
our corps for review. It was fun to see them try to ride. Prob- 
ably they had never mounted before in their lives, certainly their 
horsemanship was not graceful and whenever General Meade 
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returned the salute of the troops by removing his hat the four 
and forty bears raised theirs. Altogether it was very funny. 
Several were thrown from their horses, many were killed, while 
some were run away with and have not as yet been heard from; 
they are likely still riding on, being unfamiliar with the mode 
of reining in. This is all true, every word of it, which being the 
case I will bid you an affectionate good night and retire to my 
couch to dream of New Year's. Love to all at home.^ 

Pen. 



From Edward B. Dalton. 

Head Quarters, Army of Potomac, 
15th March, 1864. 

Dear Charles, — I begin to think you don't know my 
address — and to tell the truth my quarters have been rather 
shifting since I got down to the old army again, but I'm fairly 
ensconced now here at headquarters and already at work in my 
new position as Inspector Medical Department, A. of P. It 
bids fair to give me work enough, but as it will carry me into 
every part of the Army and will keep me a good deal in the 
saddle I think it'll prove a pleasant thing. It seems pretty lonely 
here after our life at Portsmouth, but that, I take it, will wear 
away somewhat gradually. 

I have hardly been here long enough to become familiar with 
the officers, but I've met several good cordial fellows — though 
in fact I'm away so much that this is not of so very much import- 
ance. I've gotten a good man to take care of the good horses, a 
good tent over my head and I guess I shall weather it. 

How's Pen? I'm glad enough he got the chance to go home, 
and yet I miss him much and shall again be glad enough to see 
him come back. Has it come out? I suppose so. I saw Miss 
Russell's picture and liked it very much. Wish I could see 
herself. How is Mary? Please give her my love. Ask her if 
she wouldn't like some council, and tell her I have had consider- 

1 It is astonishing to see how the people here do begin to love their 
country since General Ben's arrival and promulgation of his intentions. 
The Provost Marshall's offices on both sides the river have been crowded 
during the whole of business hours for days with citizens of both sexes 
taking the oath of allegiance — many of them well-known heretofore as bitter 
secessionists. I believe General B. says that some direct act of loyalty is 
necessary beside the oath, and that enlistments must now be brisk in these 
parts." Edward B. Dalton, December 2, 1863. 
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able experience in observing the Newsboy, and found him a 
most interesting character. You may recall a notable occasion 
we had of observing his peculiar manners and customs at the 
" Bowery.'' His interest in the drama. His Enthusiastic recep- 
tion of whatever met his approval in the performance and his 
equally frank, though perhaps homely, mode of expressing his 
disapprobation. His prompt and straightforward manner of 
settling any little differences of opinion 'twixt himself and his 
friends. All these things I know you will recall with pleasure 
and interest and they may prove not without value as data to 
Mary in her efforts. 

1 6 March, ^64. 

Here I was interrupted and have just gotten chance to re- 
sume. Meantime yours of the 12 th has come to hand and is 
I assure you right welcome. I did want very much to hear from 
you. Glad to hear Pen is all right, and engagement out. It is 
already out here. Tell Pen I heard of it today through friend 
Barnard, who told friends Duffy and Rice. I hear from John 
today that his resignation is accepted, and everything squared up, 
and that he means to be off for Boston soon as College closes. 
He is going to take charge of Sally, probably going on to Phila- 
delphia for her. 

It is certainly a sad business for you closing up things at 72.^ 
I wish I were there to take my part, but we can hardly expect 
to be with each other much while the war lasts. And certainly, 
Charles, we have great reason to congratulate ourselves that we 
did not all leave Father in his last years. How glad we shall 
always be that it was so. 

I suppose you mean by and by to go to " Farm " as usual. 
When shall we have another summer there altogether? Let us 
hope that at Pen's marriage,, God bless him, we may all join 
hands once more, and hold on. 

I am selfish enough to want to see Pen back here very much. 
I like my position and duties better every day. As I've already 
said I have been assigned as " Inspector of Medical Department, 
Army of Potomac." My duties are somewhat similar to those 
of Medical Inspector of a Corps, but less of a routine character 
and extending, of course over a larger and more varied field. 
I receive and look over the reports of the various Corps Medical 
Inspectors, make a digest of the more important points in them, 
ride here and there and investigate personally any that seem of 
1 Boylston Street. 
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peculiar interest and importance and from the whole make a 
consolidated report to Surgeon McParlin, Medical Director of 
A. of P. My field of inspection extends to everything con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the Medical Department such 
as officers and their duties, condition of camps, quarters, etc., 
hospitals, care and transportation of sick and wounded, medical 
supplies, food, etc., etc. — a kind of roving commission, you 
see, involving no little work, and at the same time, no little 
experience and entertainment. 

I am living in a good large comfortable tent, and with a pleasant 
mess of four, viz. Dr. McParlin, Surgeon U.S.A., Director, Dr. 
Ghiselin, Surgeon U.S.A., Asst. Director, Dr. McKenzie, Asst. 
Surgeon U.S.A., Medical Attendant for Headquarters, and my- 
self. I find them all pleasant men and things bid fair to move 
on smoothly. I have met and been introduced to General Meade. 
Have you ever seen him? He is a tall, slender, quite handsome 
man. He is not well and struck me as sad-looking. There are 
still rumors of his being relieved, and the announcement in the 
papers today of the President's nomination of General Smith as 
Major General Regular Army to fill vacancy by Grant's pro- 
motion, has rather added to them. Still they seem mere camp 
rumors. The reorganization business which has been progressing 
so rapidly does not seem to start. It is a very unpopular move 
with the Army, I think. It breaks up the old traditions. Men 
hate to give up the prestige and tear off the badge of the Corps 
they've always served in. Grant made a flying visit here of 
one night. It was a rainy night and I didn't see him. But they 
say he's to be down here again in few weeks, and then I suppose 
there'll be a review. Wish you could be down here about that 
time. . . . 

Ned. 



Head Quarters, A. of P., April i8th, '64. 

Dear Charles, — Your most acceptable package has arrived. 
Pen and I have just divided the spoils, which afford immense 
satisfaction. The coat is capital one, just exactly what I want. 
I have been pretty well soaked once or twice since I got back 
about the knees and feet from not having such an one. I guess 
I'm good for the summer now. We have just gotten back from 
Washington, Pen today, and I yesterday. He left here last 
Wednesday morning to take some men transferred to Navy, to 
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Baltimore and stopped day or two in Washington on his way 
back. Friday by a curious coincidence I was sent to Alexandria 
to see after establishing a depot of medical supplies, and to 
Washington for something else. Miss Russell is certainly most 
beautiful and attractive in every way. We expected to come 
back together on Sunday, but Pen kind of concluded that Monday 
would be early enough for him. So I left him having a good 
time, and he arrived this afternoon. There has been a review 
of the Sixth Corps today, and also of the reserve Artillery, by 
Grant. They looked finely — that is to us. What the i-ebs 
thought of it I cannot say. However we won't trouble them to 
decide now, but give then a closer inspection anon. Barlow was 
over. Said he received a note from you last night. He seems 
to look all right again. The Second Corps I believe is to be 
reviewed tomorrow or next day. While in Washington I staid 
with Channing, Blagden and Captain Curtis (Pelham). 

They are all on duty there and are living in quarters not 
far from Willard's up on G. street. 

I think I have written you about an offer Dr. Peters made me 
not long since, though I have been intending to ever since. How- 
ever John has perhaps told you. The Doctor wrote me a most 
kind and friendly letter asking me to resign and become asso- 
ciated with him in business. I think you may like to read it, 
it is so friendly and handsome in the way he puts the proposition, 
so I enclose it. I thought well over it, and felt there was but 
one decision — to decline — which I did — giving him at the 
same time my warmest thanks, and my reasons for doing as I 
did. A few days since I received another letter from him saying 
that my reply had much disappointed, but hardly surprized 
him, and that unless his health broke down he should wait until 
next ^all, hoping that this summer's campaign would bring such 
success that I should feel I could rightly resign and come with 
him. I am sure I most heartily hope it will — and I believe it 
too. As you will see from his letter, he does not wish the matter 
talked about. Please enclose the letter to me again when you 
write. I don't think I know anyone else in the practice of 
medicine with whom I should really like to be associated, but 
with him I would. He knows me well and I know him well, 
and things would be straightforward and right.^ I do hope that 
next Fall will see Pen and I coming home together. What do 
you think of the prospects? Pen and I are much in hopes that 
it will thus come to pass. We have many a chat over the good 

1 De Witt Clinton Peters, of New York? 
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times we are to have altogether. May God preserve the dear boy 
through all that is to come this summer. I am so thankful I 
am where I can be near him. . . . 

Ned. 

From Henry R. Dalton. 

Head Quarters ist Division 6 Corps, 
April 19, '64. 

Dear Charley, — I'm back again in Camp after four days' 
sojourn in Washington. I was fortunate enough to be ordered 
up to Baltimore in charge of a detachment of men transferred 
to the Navy and made my order last me four days in Washington 
on my return from the Naval Station. 

Elise came on with Mr. and Mrs. Jack Reed on a visit to 
Mr. Hooper and as you may suppose we made as much out of 
four days as possible. Mrs. R. was very nice and useful and 
even Hooper was exceedingly hospitable as also Mrs. Sturgis 
Hooper, his daughter in law. Elise will be at home again on 
Saturday when she will tell you what a beautiful city she thinks 
Washington. I had the honor to dine on Sunday with Sumner, 
the great Senator from Mass., who did not impress me with his 
greatness excepting perhaps so far as his opinion of himself was 
concerned. Do you really think he's an honest man? I was 
very mad at one remark of his at the table in which he slurred 
the military services of Butler at the breaking out of the war 
when he went to Annapolis and then for a man in his high posi- 
tion to be continually kicking poor old McClellan seems to me 
in bad taste to say the leasts almost as much so as the other 
extreme. 

On my return here I found the package you were good enough 
to send a feller. I am very much obliged to you. Ned was here 
at the time so he got his coat and we divided the segars. I was 
delighted Ned could get up to W. while I was there and see 
Elise. She and Ned decided that we were to resign next fall. 
YouVe no idea how demoralized Ned is now. I think he's even 
more so than I am. He seems very well indeed, much improved 
since he came to this Army. 

The talk here and in Washington seems to be that we shall 
not move before the middle of May at any rate till the forces 
at Annapolis and Ft. Monroe are fully organized. What that 
column is to do is still unknown, whether they go to the Penin- 
sula or are to perhaps move on the Fredericksburg line and join 
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US at Hanover Junction. They can do either, but that a fearful 
struggle is in prospect there's but little doubt. I only trust we 
shall not be so used up by it as not to be able to accomplish more 
than the mere shedding of blood in battle. . . . 

Pen. 



Headquarters, ist Division, 6 Corps, 
May 2, 1864. 

Dear Charley, — 

This Army has been for a week or more in readiness for a 
movement at any n^oment and perhaps now that Burnside's com- 
mand has come up the orders to start will come. Whether these 
troops are to go along with us or not nobody knows and we 
are equally well informed as to movements and plans generally. 
This state of things is at it should be and I believe that Grant's 
plans whatever they may be are all right. He's got good 
material in this Army and he should have enough of it. Hooker 
is said (rumor) to be at Harper's Ferry to come down the Valley 
with 30,000 man and Smith on the Peninsula with 40,000. Burn- 
side has a strong Corps and " they say " is not to have anything 
to do with us. I tell you we ought to fix them off this time, 
but what is Banks doing? Is it true they are thinking too much 
of lining their pockets down in this Department? It certainly 
looks like it, does it not? By Jove, such a thing is outrageous. 
The superceding Stone with Dwight as Chief of Staff to Banks 
looks bad. I don't care to lead the sort of life I have for the 
past two years and a half at $1200. a year, spending it all too 
for feed and clothing, in order that some may make their piles. 
I really think from all I hear that things are rotten in Banks' 
command. What do you hear of it? 

General Wright has been back here with us for ten days. We 
were all very glad to see him again. Since his return we have 
been quite busy inspecting etc. General Shaler's Brigade adds 
considerably to the strength of the Division. We now have four 
Brigades. Our command is larger than it ever was before. I 
hope you will hear good accounts of us when we are " put in." 

Ned I saw yesterday. He was first rate and has been so since 
his arrival here. We hope to have him with our Corps on the 
march and in case of action, for which I shall be thankful. Ned 
is as great a favorite at my Headquarters as he is everywhere. 
He is generally over here every other day and dines with us 
frequently. We think next winter will see us shorn of our straps 
and buttons having become quiet citizens, but we can tell better 
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when that time comes and we must see the inside of Richmond 
before offering a resignation and I think we'll see it this heat. . . . 

Pen. 



Headquarters i Division 6 Corps, 
May 20, *64. 

Dear Charley, — Yours of the 15th received. I'm sorry I 
feel so tired tonight by all last night on the march and today 
moving from one point to another on the line and cannot write 
but a word to say that I'm very well and Ned I hear of from 
day to day is all right also. He is at Fredericksburg in charge 
of all the Hospitals there. You are good to be so kind to Elise. 
They both need friends in their sorrow. This Army has not 
changed its position for a week excepting to alter the line in 
some point. Lee has not been badly beaten but I think is 
worse off than we are. We have had a terrible campaign and it 
is not over yet. EwelPs Corps tried to turn our flank last evening 
but was handsomely repulsed. Good night, dear Charles. Love 
to Mary. God bless you all. Your affectionate Brother, 

Pen. 



From Edward B. Dalton. 

Fredericksburg, Va., May 20, '64. 

Dear Charles, — Pen, dear boy, is safe, thank God, in spite 
of all the danger he has been in. I have not seen him for some 
days as I was sent here with all the woimded and kept here as 
Medical Director to see that they are taken care of, and all 
that can bear it forwarded to Washington as soon as possible. 
I hear from Pen daily. He is perfectly well, but like all very 
tired. Should dear Pen be hurt, which may God forbid, I am 
just where I could take the best care of him. I can go to the 
extreme front or any part of it whenever I please at any moment, 
and I have complete control of everything here, hospitals, private 
houses, ambulances, everything. Yours of 15th came yesterday 
and glad enough I was to get it. I was alarmed yesterday by 
a man from Medical Director's office in New York telling me 
that John was too sick to go on to Washington to testify in 
Hammond's case, or even to give his deposition — from your 
letter this cannot be so. Write me, please, at once about it. 
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The fight is a terrible one. Hard work enough for all, but 
all in good spirits. No give up this time. Write often. Best 
love to Mary. Good bye. Your affectionate Brother, 

Ned. 



From Francis C. Barlow. 

Headquarters, ist Division, 2nd Corps, 
May 24th, '64. 

My dear Charles, — What is the state of the Darkey Bureau 
question? Will the bill pass and whom will they put at the 
head of the Bureau? 

When this Campaign is over I think I should like it unless I 
can get an independent command. I am not much delighted 
with the performances here, though this is in the strictest con- 
fidence. 

We are across the North Anna near Hanover Junction where 
the enemy are in force. I think they will make a great effort 
and attack us as they did in 1862 and I always doubt the result 
of these great battles. 

What is the news with you? Why don't you write to me? 

My kindest regards to Mrs. Dalton and Julia. Where are 
you going to live this summer? 

I am looking for a wound but it has not come. My health 
is splendid. I have seen Pen once or twice since we started. 
Truly, 

Francis C. B[arlow]. 



From Edward B. Dalton. 

James River, On Board Str. " Hugh Jenkins," 
June 17 th, 1864. 

Dear Charles, — Was right glad to get yours of the 5th the 
other day at White Ho. 1 left that point on the morning of 
the 14th, having heard from Dear Pen only the day before. He 
was all right, safe and well. I shall despatch an orderly to him 
at once we reach the new base, and will immediately write you 
on his return. 

I shall go to see him myself the first chance I get. In accord- 
ance with orders I shipped all the wounded to Washington from 
White Ho., then embarked all the Hospitals, property, etc., and 
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have come round with a fleet of steamers and barges, via York- 
town, Fort Monroe and Newport News, and have gotten up 
the James to the Pontoon upon which the Army is crossing — 
that is, some fifteen miles below City Point. The Army has 
nearly crossed and the bridge will probably be up in two hours 
when we shall push at once for the above point, which is to be the 
next base. Glad to hear John is still picking up at Brattleboro. 
Grant as you see is making another grand flank movement — 
a bold one it is too. Now is the time for your reinforcements — 
pour them in and I believe Old Ulysses will do the right thing. 
It is a tough job — and a terrible one — but back him up, 
and he'll accomplish it. . . . 



Ned. 



From Henry R. Dalton. 



Headquarters i Division 6 Corps, 
July 8, 1864. 

Dear Charley, — I hear of you every day, which is very 
nice indeed. Elise is enjoying herself exceedingly at the Farm. 
I tell you I wish I was there helping her and seeing you all but 
there seems to be no chance although for a week or more we've 
been remarkably quiet here excepting the occasional cannon- 
ading which amounts to nothing but noise. What's the next 
move is the great question. The movement of the enemy into 
Maryland I hope will not take any more troops from here. For 
a time we of the 6th Corps expected to go. Our 3d Division 
started off in hurry night before last. There is still a chance 
for us. 

I should really like to know Grant's idea about this cam- 
paign — he must have expected different results. We all did 
certainly, but it is a fearful task to perform. He has to con- 
tend against incompetency among his own generals but that's a 
part of the task I suppose. Why can't you come down and see 
us while we stay here? If we could receive you at our present 
headquarters you would be very comfortable and you would too 
very much like to see the lines of our Army, particularly those 
of General Butler. His batteries and workis are remarkably 
strong. If you'd risk a move it would pay you for the trouble 
of getting on here and in case of a move Ned could take care of 
you, if you did not feel like travelling along with us. I have 
seen General Biaxlow often of late. He's a little nettled at the 
bad luck of the 2d Corps on the 2 2d but is in good spirits for 
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the future. As for myself I am in better pluck than when I 
wrote you last but I feel this that we must keep up the strength 
of our old regiments and I hope you're all working hard for this 
at home. If we can't outwit the rebs we can outnumber them. 
It makes me very mad to read the accounts of our affairs in the 
newspapers. For instance the New York Herald said that our 
Corps went out to the relief of Wilson, repulsed the enemy and 
recaptured his (Wilson's) prisoners and guns, when the actual 
fact was that we never saw a single reb. The Corps did not go 
within two miles of the battle field at Reams, arriving at that 
point twelve hours after Wilson had been whipped and retreated, 
while the people read these things and say, " Well everything is 
going on all right " and don't exert themselves to help us. I 
tell you, Charley, the enemy are tremendously strong in their 
zeal for their cause. It carries them through many a tight place. 
They never waste men. I don't know as we have wasted them 
but I have thought so often in this campaign. One cannot have 
an idea of the awful slaughter who has not seen the battle fields. 
There is mighty little romance about them. Ned I guess could 
show some figures which might give you an idea what this Army 
has gone through. 

The newspapers have just come and tell us that Pennsylvania 
has called for 24,000 loo-days men and Massachusetts 5,000 
loo-days men. I don't believe they are worth anything and yet 
they are to be paid more for garrisoning about Washington than 
our old chaps get here. This war won't end in 100 days, certainly 
if loo-days men have to fight it out. Why not enlist or draft 
for three years and then a decent army could be organized. 
It seems to me mighty poor policy. 

July 9th P.M. 

From appearances today I should think we might stay here- 
abouts for some time. An interior line of works is being con- 
structed either for use in case of necessity or the lines are to be 
contracted. The sinking of the Alabama was splendid, was it 
not? Confound those English. I have not heard of my appoint- 
ment excepting in the papers. I suppose I have to thank you 
for putting it through. Please let me know how it was done. 
I^ heard of Ned yesterday. He's all right. Good bye, dear 
Charles. God bless you all at home. Your affectionate Brother, 

Pen. 
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From Edward B. Dalton, 

City Point, Va., July 19th, '64. 

Dear Charles, — This is a long, long time between letters. 
In fact SO long that I can't recollect which is the debtor. But 
I'm going to put an end to that doubt at any rate. 

Pen, dear boy, has, as you know, been away from these parts 
with the Sixth Corps for some little time. He break'fasted with 
me the day they left and I saw him off. I have not heard from 
him since. You have I suppose. You know of course he had 
just received his promotion to rank of Major. Hurrah for our 
side! We are beginning to look for the Corps back again, 
though I've heard nothing definite of it. The rebs didn't make 
much in their last attempt, did they? It seems to me they 
couldn't have carried off much more than they would themselves 
consume and certainly they utterly failed to distract any atten- 
tion from the game here. I believe Old Grant has gotten hold 
and he don't mean to let go. How is the feeling about home 
now? I hope all right. 

Since our arrival here at City Point, I have been quite busy 
in again establishing the Field Depot hospital for the Army of 
P. and this time carrying it much further in the way both of 
extent and perfection. It really is quite a city now. I should 
like very much to go through it with you. I have between a 
thousand and twelve hundred tents (hospital) up, covering in 
all about two hundred acres. The camp is on a high bluff upon 
the Appomattox just as it joins the James. The whole is divided 
by Corps and each laid out in square form with streets and 
cross streets, etc. Two steam engines (Durkey) pump water from 
the river in a large tank elevated some thirty feet above the 
bank. This tank supplies, by means of under ground pipes, 
smaller tanks in the various sections of the encampment. Be- 
side this supply for laundry purposes, etc., and to sprinkle the 
streets, we have dug several most successful wells and have ample 
supply of good drinking water. I sent to Washington some 
time since and got eight sprinkling carts, and they've been 
a great thing too. We have four wharves exclusively for our use, 
and steamers running to New York, Philadelphia, Washington 
and Annapolis, etc. There has been a good deal of work about 
it, but it has been very interesting, and we can now accommo- 
date over ten thousand patients. Why can't you get a chance 
to run down here for few days at least? I think it's about time 
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for Lieutenant Colonel Dalton to be looking after the interests 
of his men again. What do you say to it? I do want much to 
have a talk with you. . . . 

Ned. 



From Henry R. Dalton. 

Headquarters First Division, Sixth Corps, 
November 2, 1864. 

Dear Charley, — We arrived here in safety this afternoon 
having had very good luck all the way in the way of convey- 
ances and rapidity of getting through and find the Division in 
just the same spot as when I left, seemingly as if nothing had 
transpired. They are encamped on the battle field of the morn- 
ing of the 19th. 

I have thought a good deal on my way back of the claims 
which call me home and I feel more strongly that I should come 
as soon as possible and shall take steps on this decision. Should 
we be ordered to City Point I fear the chance for the acceptance 
of my resignation would be doubtful as General Meade is very 
stringent. I shall therefore see General Sheridan's Chief of 
Staff tomorrow and should there appear any chances of our being 
ordered to Petersburg I shall send my resignation in forthwith. 
I say this to you but to no one else, as we may remain here for 
some time to come. I will write you again of course and let 
you know when I take this step, so that if deemed expedient you 
can secure the acceptance of my paper at the War Department.^ 

There is a matter at the State House I'd like you to speak of 
if you feel like it. A Captain Lincoln of the 37 Mass. Vols, 
is detailed as Inspector General of our Division. His recom- 
mendation for promotion to the Majority of his regiment has been 
forwarded to Governor Andrew previous to his detail here, the 
Colonel being vexed at his detail sent on recalling the detail. He 
is a first class officer and a very nice gentleman and I should be 
very sorry to have him lose his majority by his detail here. I 
understand the matter is still undecided as yet. I am very 
sleepy tonight. This being the third day of my travels, the last 
i^ being in an ambulance, I am tired as you can imagine. Let 
me hear from you soon^ Love to Mary. Your affectionate 
Brother, 

Pen. 

1 He sent in his resignation November 13, and knew of its acceptance 
November 29. 
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From Edward B. Dalton. 

City Point, Va., Sunday, November 20th, '64. 

Dear Charles, — Here's a regular old-fashioned rainy Sunday 
and I hope you'll get down to your desk as I am at mine and 
write me a good long letter. I thought the re-election would stir 
you up to at least a word of congratulation, but I haven't heard 
from you since your breakfast note in Baltimore. However I 
know you're full of business. How splendidly everything went 
for Old Abe. Everybody down here, especially Grant, was in 
fine spirits over it. In fact I believe that the few in the army 
who voted for McClellan did so more to be consistent than with 
any especial wish to see him president. The South are trying 
to make the best of it, but it goes hard with them. . . . 

John I had a, letter from some few weeks since written, I 
thought, in quite good spirits, but he said almost nothing about 
his health. How is he? Is there any improvement do you 
think? I hear that Greeley Curtis is getting very much better 
abroad. You know how badly off he was, and John's difficulty 
seems to be something similar to his, only John told me that he 
had felt something of it before the War. And I recollect Father 
speaking to me and being anxious about it. I don't think John 
regards it as owing entirely to malaria. Still no doubt that 
increases it very much. I want very much to hear from him. 
Pen lad I haven't heard a word from since I first came back. 
What did he say on the resignation question? His Corps don't 
seem to stand still much. It looks very much as though they 
were in for a winter in the Valley. When did [you] hear from 
him, last and what did he say? Is Jule still up at Aunt Ann's? 
Is there any progress in John and she having an establishment in 
New York this winter? I hope there is. There are a lot of 
questions and I don't see how you can get round writing. 

As Ifor me I am busy too. The scheme of the new barrack 
hospital has exploded altogether. Some military objections be- 
came apparent, to the site on the river near us, and I immediately 
hunted up a new one — and a beautiful one it was in every 
particular — just below City Point on the James. It was 
approved and the change ordered by General Meade. But after 
a good deal of tacking and filling — and slipping away of the 
fine weather withal — and visits from the Surgeon General and 
Quarter Master General, etc.; etc., the whole thing was aban- 
doned — and at last very much to my relief, for I saw plainly 
enough that they hated to begin the job, and that, if they did, 
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it would be so late in the season, and it would be so long under 
way, that the principal result would be that we should be kept 
out in the cold the greater part of the winter, living on antici- 
pation, which is mighty poor living in a Virginia winter. So it 
has finally resolved itself into giving the material to do the best 
I could on this same spot. And a pretty good ranch we're getting 
up too. I am substituting for the tents long stockade buildings 
roofed with boards and paper felt, with good large windows and 
ridge ventilation. We are going ahead right fast with them, and 
they make really quite a handsome settlement as well as a very 
substantial one. 

IVe gotten a crowd of teams, too, at work hauling gravel on 
to the streets, which I am grading all through the camp just as 
the main street was when you were here. Our headquarters looks 
pretty much as when you were here, excepting that we have 
gravel walks running from tent to tent. You will also be grati- 
fied to know that we have a stove in the mess tent. In front of 
our quarters, though, it looks much better. We have taken away 
all the stables and orderlies quarters, and graded the whole 
plateau off flat, and gravelled and rolled it. We have put the 
stables etc. in the ravines on the flanks of the headquarters. 
When we get it all in shape and you come down to take another 
look you'll hardly know the place. 

II o'clock P.M. 

Just as I was writing this afternoon Mr. Frank Foster of 
Cambridge made his appearance. I need not tell you how glad 
I was to see anybody fresh from home with tidings of you all. 
And Foster is a very nice fellow too, and an old friend of 
Sally's. I was right glad, too, that he had seen you before com- 
ing. Glad to hear you're all right. He tells me you told him 
that Pen is going to resign next month. So he has really de- 
cided, has he? This will make Elise better at once. Please give 
my love and congratulations to her when you see her. Do you 
know I am beginning to think that when everything is fairly and 
solidly on a winter footing here, I may venture to get Sally down 
here for a few weeks? I'll build a snug staunch little log house 
to the rear of my tent, connect it by a covered way, use the tent 
as our parlor, and have quite an establishment. Of course every- 
thing will be made more private, and very different in every way 
from the summer and I have no doubt that very soon quite a 
number of ladies will come. In fact there are not a few already. 
Dr. Brinton, the Medical Purveyor whom you may recollect, has 
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higi family on board his boat and has offered to always have 
comfortable quarters ready for Sally in case of any emergency. 
I tell you I dread a long stormy winter here alone. I wonder 
if Mary and you would come and visit us on the tented field. 
By the way I wish you would send my harness to me — that is, 
to Washington to be kept at Express office until called for. I'll 
send for it by hospital boat. I have a buggy. 

I hope youVe written me as long a letter as this. If you 
haven't, do that same at once. Love to Mary and here's wish- 
ing you a right good Thanksgiving. Good night. Your affec- 
tionate Brother, 

Ned. 

Got a letter from John tonight. Writes in good spirits but 
says nothing about his health. 



Head Quarters 9th Corps, Army of Potomac. 
March 31st, '65. 

Dear Charles, — Here are John and I in a log hut on the 
front. I got my orders relieving me at the hospital and assign- 
ing me as Medical Director of this Corps, finished up what busi- 
ness was on hand as quickly as possible, had my horses saddled 
and was just on the point of starting out last Tuesday about 4 
P.M. when to my astonishment I perceived John tramping in at 
the gate. I was glad enough to see him, and concluded to hold 
on till the next morning. So Wednesday morning I bade good- 
bye to the hospital and we started off together. I found quar- 
ters here ready for me so John staid too. It rained for about 
twenty-four hours and we didn't look round much, but Wednes- 
da>( night there was tremendous shelling along the line, prin- 
cipally by mortars, and it was a splendid sight. They say here 
that there has been nothing like it since July last. They were 
greatly stirred up by it down at the Point and had all the troops 
out at the works above the hospital ready to meet the advancing 
foe, but Mr. Foe concluded he had had enough of it the last 
time, and made no assault. Yesterday was very rainy and we 
went about but little. Today has been better and John has 
had a look at the lines. I am rather sorry that his visit happens 
just as I am taking hold of a new thing, for I can't show him 
so much. 

Things seem to be coming to a point pretty fast. As yet 
there is nothing very definite to report, but I guess there'll be 
something stirring to tell before long. . . . 

Your affectionate Brother, Ned. 
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From John C. Dalton. 

Head Quarters gth Corps, In the Field before 
Petersburg, Sunday April 2nd, [1865], 8 p.m. 

Dear Charles, — Here I am with Ned, on the " Glorious 
field of victory " for today, and, to all appearance, for tomorrow 
too. I came up to City Point, as I wrote you I should, last 
Monday, and got to Ned's Hospital, just as he was about har- 
nessing up to report here as Medical Director of Ninth Corps 

— which he now is, and Lieut. Col. also. So he suspended the 
move, for that night and next morning we came up here together, 
just in time to see a bombardment in the night between the 
reb. forts and ours just in front. Grant's left flank move was 
just well under weigh, and last night or rather early this morn- 
ing (4 AM.) the charge of the Ninth Corps against the enemy's 
line took place and has been going on nearly all day. Results, 
two forts and three batteries captured and held against all the 
efforts of the rebs to regain them, their guns turned against 
their former owners, and our line steadily advancing. TMs, 
with Sheridan and the 5th Corps on the south side railroad, and 
the Sixth broken through the enemy's in their front and the whole 
column swinging up to the right flank and rear of Petersburg, 
with prisoners already amounting to not less than 10,000, and 
" very many " guns, makes a great day's work, as one of the 
Surgeons says the " Waterloo of the Rebellion." To all appear- 
ance, the enemy will get away from their remaining forts, or 
else attack us with desperation, some time tonight. I think they 
will evacuate. There have been large fires in Petersburg this 
afternoon. Now there is nothing but almost constant dropping 
musketry from our front — the advanced line in the captured 
rifle pits keeping all the rebel heads close inside their parapets. 
I shall stay here some days longer — volunteer aid to the Medical 
Director of the Ninth Corps. Ned is first rate, and his General 

— Major General Parke — ditto, and a capital lot of young 
officers on the Staff. I saw Nat Henchman, Jun'r, today — 
clerk in Quarter Master's office at City Point. He looks well 
and likes the business. What's to become of Johnston now, 
when cock-a-whoop Sherman begins to turn his screws again? 

J. C. Dalton. 
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U. S. Sanitary Commission, City Point, 
Wednesday, April sth, i86[s]. 

Dear Charles, — Here I am again after the grand blow up 
and evacuation, which I can hardly yet begin to appreciate, or 
fully comprehend, though I saw it all. It takes some time for 
the mind to take in a really big thing, like an anaconda don't 
swallow a rabbit all at once, though he might gulp down a 
squirrel or a mouse without stopping to think about it. I wrote 
you on Sunday night when all we knew was that our corps had 
been successful in forcing the enemy's lines handsomely and 
that the other corps had also done their work with similar success. 
But the firing was still going on, and the intention of the enemy 
uncertain. But by the time your letter was fairly off for City 
Point next morning, we knew the remaining works of the enemy 
were empty and soon after could see our flag flying in the city, 
from the signal station on the roof of Corps Head Quarters. 
Monday I went over the captured works and, early in p.m., into 
Petersburg with Ned and the gth Corps, through the city and 
out to the westward. The column joined the other Corps, on 
the march in a similar direction and by about s p.m. I began 
to comprehend that the entire army (except one division, left 
in Petersburg) were striking straight for Burkesville. So I bid 
Ned good-bye and toted myself back to Petersburg, accom- 
panied by Ned's Orderly, who returned to Ned with " black 
Alexander " the same night. I spent the night at Head Quar- 
ters of the Division left in Petersburg, with Dr. Hogan, whom 
you once met on the Washington and Acquia Creek boat, I 
believe, and yesterday p.m. came down here again by rail. 
Channing Clapp is almost the only one left at this Point whom 
I know, except General Patrick, to whom Ned gave me a letter 
of introduction and who is a splendid old fellow every way, as 
also, being Provost Marshal General, an exceedingly useful 
acquaintance. I shall try to get up to Richmond today or to- 
morrow, and see how the abominable old place looks. I only 
wish you were here too. In fact, I more than half expect to 
see you turn up^ all of a sudden, on board some steamboat, or 
dock, or about some Head Quarters Office or other. I expect 
at present to go to Richmond tomorrow, stay there Friday, re- 
turn here Saturday, and back to New York on Sunday. But of 
course I may be obliged to vary the program a little. Love to 
all. Yours truly, 

J. C. Dalton. 
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Colonel Porter, on General Grant's Staff, told me that our 
forces had killed, wounded, captured and dispersed over one half 
of Lee's Army. 



From Edward B. Dalton. 

BuRKSvnxE, Va., April loth, '65. 

Dear Charles, — What glorious days are these! What's the 
use of trying to say anything? How are you all rejoicing? Such 
a jovial Army as this same old Army of the Potomac is today 
was never seen before. I have but a moment to write a word. 
I am quite busy. Our Corps being the rear of the column I 
was ordered forward by Gen'l Meade to collect and care for all 
the wounded of the Army. I am foraging all the country round 
and find it pretty remunerative, in spite of the absolute desti- 
tution announced by the proprietors of the various plantations I 
have visited. Judicious investigation is a great thing. Potatoes, 
flour, hams, etc., are literally unearthed, and pigs, poultry, 
sorghum and now and then a calf or sheep emerge from garret 
and cellar. All is going right. I am first-rate. Who could be 
anything else? 

Ned. 

Still more glorious. Lee has surrendered with his whole com- 
mand, and Grant is coming back to City Point. Yours, 

Ned. 

From John C. Dalton. 

New York, April 12th, '65. 

Dear Ned, — After I left you on the march Monday after- 
noon I had a most interesting ride back to Petersburg along the 
moving column of infantry, artillery, mules, wagons, ambulances 
and last of all the " Cattle brigade " plodding along to be eaten, 
in the rear. The scene was further diversified by Rogers' dis- 
gust when we came to your wagon containing the irreproachable 
John, " gin out " owing to too much whiskey. It must have 
been bad to see your wagon cover torn, but worse to feel the 
loss of confidence in John as a " man and a brother " which 
could never be regained. I had a good night in Petersburg with 
Hogan, and was in hopes that Rogers reached you again before 
your halt, as he started to return immediately on our arrival 
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when it was not yet dark. Next morning after going about the 
environs with Hogan to some " Suburban residences " and rebel 
hospitals, I returned to City Point and afterwards up to Rich- 
mond with Kalloch and Faxon. I tell you that was a splendid 
sight when we rode up Main Street with nothing but ghostly 
walls and chimneys and piles of broken bricks filling up the 
cross streets. Your old barber took us to his brother-in-law 
Schafer's house (half tavern and half lager bier saloon) where 
we were well taken care of and horses stabled in the back yard. 
Next day all roimd the town, to the Capital, J. Davis' house, 
Richmond Medical College, etc., etc. Kalloch and Faxon went 
to City Point that p.m. but I remained till next day and had the 
pleasure of going through Libby Prison, when it [was] as full 
as it could stick of rebel prisoners. Sunday I left City Point 
for Washington, in the State of Maine with Dr. Finn and arrived 
here Monday night. 

I had a capital time at City Point. Collins and the rest 
treated me royally. I liked the Surgeon in Charge, too, much, 
Parker I think by name. An oldish and rather slow Dr. Smith 
wished me to tell you a^ soon as I could how much he was 
indebted to you for saving his life when wounded at Suffolk and 
for being clever to him generally. . . . 

J. C. Dalton. 



From Francis C. Barlow. 

Head Quarters 2nd Division, May 24, '65. 

Dear Charles, — You are truly a valuable friend. I like 
what you say about Mr. Gaston. Would it be well to write to 
him or wait until I can see him? Perhaps the latter would be 
best, after letting him know that I am inclined to the plan. 

There is no doubt but that I can stay in the Army with a 
good rank but that life would never suit me in peace. Grant 
telegraphed to know if I would go to Texas and Meade wrote 
that " the offer was made for the purpose of retaining me in the 
service to be accompanied with a full commission as Major 
General." But I declined to go. Unless some very active duty 
about here should be assigned me (such as serving on some im- 
portant Court or Commission) which might detain me in the 
service a little longer, I shall leave in a week or so and come to 
Boston and can then talk with Mr. Gaston. In the meantime 
will you do in the matter what you think best and let me know 
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anything new? I have in my eye a place in connection with 
the Revenue (a sort of inspector's place) where I think I might 
do some service to the public and at the same time have active 
employment. I want to be about here until I know something 
more about that. But do not let any opportunity with Gaston 
slip. I prefer the law to anything if I can do really well. If 
I can't see Gaston soon I will correspond with him. 

Write to my present address. Please give my warmest thanks 
to Judge Russell for his interest in my affairs. Affectionately, 

Francis C. [Barlow], 



